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How  come  the  ladies  are  always 
nabbing  the  Bright  One? 

Because  it’s  Chicago’s  brightest,  freshest,  most 

pertinent  newspaper.  Always  enlightening. 
Often  entertaining.  But  never  dull. 

Dr.  Joseph  Molner’s  medical  column  is 
^  family  doctor.  Only 

cheaper.  Alma  Lach’s  creative  cookery 
■  [  menus  have  been  the  downfall  of  many 

IL  MB  an  unsuspecting  male.  Kup  introduces 
B^  1  I  B  famous  stars. 

BcUjOB  Vienna  Syse,  Paul  Molloy, 

Ann  Landers  and  our  daily 
“Feminine  Angle’’  section 
are  also  popular  with  the 
ladies.  Beginning  to  see 
why  more  and  more 
Chicagoans  are  waking 
up  to  the  Bright  One, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times?* 

CHICAGO  SUN -TIMES 

*And  why  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination)? 
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AlbMy  Ti«tt-Uiii«B 

Albany  Xmcfcarbacker  News 

Battiniwe  News  Anericae 

testea  Recerd  kmmtm  Md  Simday  Advertiser 


Les  Anfeles  Herald-Exeaitner 
New  York  Jewiiai^eficaa 
Saa  Antenie  Light 
San  Fraacisce  ExaRiaer 


Saa  Fraacisce  News  Cali  Bnlictia 
Seattle  PasMMeiiigencer 
Picteriai  Snday  ll^azine  Greup 
PiKk— The  Cearic  YVeekly 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor’s  Aviation  Editor,  Albert  L.  Hughes,  interviews  Igor  Sikorsky,  inventor  of  the 
helicopter  and  renowned  authority  on  aircraft  engines.  Photograph  by  Gordon  Converse,  Monitor  Chief  Photographer. 

focus 

Thinking  people  are  worth  thinking  about. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  puts  thenn  in  focus  every  day. 

Our  new  readership  study  shows  how.  Our  salesnnen  can  tell  you  why. 

THE 

world  news  in  f®CUS  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
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Monitor  offices  in  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 


One  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Sailing  Ahead 


Circulation  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  forged 
upward  again  during 
1963  with  gains  of 
6,760  daily  and  7,569 
Sunday. 

Full  sail  newspapering 
has  cruised  Times  cir¬ 
culation  ahead  every 
year  during  the  past 
decade.  From  1954  to 
1964,  daily  circulation 
increased  121%,  Sunday 
139%. 


Daily  58,171 
Sunday  61,491 


1964 

128,922 

137,327 


Gain 

70,751 

75,836 


St.  Pciariburg  Timas 
Circulation,  ABC 
Audits  3/31/S4  ond 
3/31/64. 


#t.  Prtrr«burellmr^ 

and 

Evening  Independent 

i  R*pr«Mnt«d  by  Story, 

\  Brooks  &  FinUy,  Inc. 


AUGUST 

22 — Montana  Associated  Press  State  Meeting,  Lewiston.  (Ir  'unction 
with  Montana  State  Press  Association.) 

26-31^— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Te/'‘  Austin. 

28 -  Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Sher- •  -  Maui, 
Island  of  Maui. 

29- 30— Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting.  Bemid;. 

30- Sept.  2 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Basi,  Harbor 
Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention.  Princess  <aiulani 
Hotel,  Honolulu. 

11-12 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Timberline  Lodge. 

11-12 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Clayton 
House,  Racine. 

11- 12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12- 13— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 16— Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Charlottetown  Hotel, 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

13-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn.  Flushing 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

13-16— NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Bar  Harbor  Motor  Inn,  Mount 
Desert  Island,  Bar  Harbor,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

16-18— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  (Eastern  Canada), 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

18-20— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City, 
Maryland. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

18-20 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association.  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland, 
Me. 

18- 20 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  clinic.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines.  Das 
Moines. 

19- 20 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Robert  Meyer  Motor  Inn,  Orlando. 

19- 20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring- 
field. 

20- 22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago, 
Chicago. 

20-22— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  John¬ 
son  Knoxville. 

20-23 — NNPA  Western  Regional  Meeting,  Kona  Kai  Club,  Shelter  Island, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

24-25 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  BIsmark  Hotel,  Chicago. 

26-27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur. 

26- 27 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Fall 
Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

27- 29 — Now  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  White  Cliffs  Motel, 
Plymouth.  Mass. 

28 —  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OCTOBER 

2-3 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Fall  Sales  Conference, 
Jack  Tar-Harrison,  Clearwater. 

4-6 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- ^-New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5-7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  conference,  Statler 
Hilton.  Washington.  D.  C. 

9-11 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.,  Lafayette. 

11-14— NNPA  Southern  Regional  Convention,  Velda  Rose  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas. 

11-17 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 17— Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Kennedy. 

17- 18— Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 26— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Heart  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  Motel,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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The  Times  reaches  two 
of  every  three  Los  Angeles  families 
earning  $10,000  or  more 


is  it  because  we  aii  went  to  schooi  together? 


No.  It’s  not  a  case  of  loyalty  built  on  old  school  ties. 
The  acceptance  of  The  Times  is  based  on  something 
stronger— the  quality,  character  and  content  of  the  news- 
jiajjer  itself.  Examples:  The  Times  offers  the  nation’s 
most  complete  presentation  of  news  and  features... 
worldwide  coverage  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  news  service ...  comprehensive  daily  reports 
from  fifteen  exclusive  Los  Angeles  Times  news  bureaus 
scattered  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Americas. 


These  qualities -and  others  like  them  — have  built 
western  America’s  biggest  audience... 812,0(K)  families 
every  weekday...  1,149,0(K)  families  every  Sunday.  The 
nation’s  largest  home-delivered  circulation.  Families 
far  alK)ve  average  in  occupation,  income  and  influence. 
Familie's  who  account  for  more  than  half  of  all  the  buy¬ 
ing  iKJwer  in  the  I.os  Angeles  market.  Families  who 
are  responsive*  to  the  offerings  in  the  newspaper  they 
know  and  trust. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 


Represented  Nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


W  ho  Said  Newspapers 
Never  Come  Up  With 
Anythin fi:  Neic  .  .  . 

- READ  THIS- 


HERE'S  A  NEW  CONCEPT 
OF 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
TO  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


A  SAMPLE  OF 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


NOW 

CAN  BE  PLACED  IN 

The  Miincie  Sunday  Star 


AND  DELIVERED  RIGHT  TO  THE 

Homes  of  America’s 

(Over  34,000  of  Them!) 

Finest  Test  Market 

_  Less  Than 

/  Methods 


For  the  first  time  in  newspaper  history,  and  for  just  over  $16 
per  thousand  homes.  The  Muncie  Sunday  Star  is  making  it 
possible  for  you  to  sample  test  a  recommended  Midwestern 
market  with  home-delivered  samples  of  your  new  product  in 
34.000°*^  Sunday  papers.  We  insert  your  furnished  sample — 
flat  plastic  bags  of  your  product  aMached  to  your  coupon — in 
our  Sunday  edition  with  our  syndicated  comic  and  magazine 
supplement  for  $16  per  thousand,  or  we  can  have  your  sample 
and  coupon  assembled  in  Muncie  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 
All  production  and  assembling  details  are  supervised  by  Muncie 
Sunday  Star  personnel.  Our  only  stipulation — sampling  must 
be  promoted  by  a  black  and  white  1000  tine  (minimumf  adver¬ 
tisement  which  will  cost  $220**  in  our  Sunday  edition  or 
$280**  in  our  Thursday  food  edition  combination.  Ask  our 
Kelly-Smith  representative  for  complete  information,  brochure 
and  reservations. 

*  Figure  does  not  include  mail  circulation 
**  Color  also  available  at  extra  cost 


Investigate  Now!  Write  or  Coll  Wayne  Botkin 
or  Richard  Clester,  Advertising  Department, 
Muncie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Muncie,  Indiana, 
for  Brochure  and  Reservations. 


The  Muncie  Sunday  Star 

Muncie,  Indiana 

Represented  nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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13  OLITICIANS,  primarily  promoted  to  prominence  by  the 
press,  are  prone  to  show  ingratitude  to  their  “makers”  by 
mouthing  pointless  and  unproven  slurs  against  net -papers 
because  of  their  integrity  and  their  independence.  This  should 
incite  the  press  to  even  fuller  and  franker  disclosure  about 
political  programs  and  personalities.  In  an  editorial  headed 
“News,  Si;  Propaganda,  No.”  the  WiUimantic  (Conn.i  Daily 
Chronicle  explained  to  politicians  on  the  local  level  what  it 
will  and  will  not  do  for  them  in  the  coming  campaign; 

“First,  we  will  not  print  long-winded  statements  filled  willi  plati¬ 
tudes  und  devoid  of  general  interest.  We  assume  that  <‘a<-h  candi¬ 
date  is  over-flowing  with  love  for  Mothers,  reverences  the  Itihle,  and 
has  great  respect  fur  the  Flag.  Therefore,  we  see  no  poiiil  in  clut¬ 
tering  lip  ihe  coliiniiis  of  ihis  paper  with  assurances  on  these 
points. 

“Second,  we  are  nut  about  to  print  polemirs,  or  denunciations  of 
a  candidate’s  opponent  just  for  the  sake  of  giving  said  candidate 
space.  If  a  candidate  takes  a  stand  on  any  controversial  or  debat- 
:ible  issue,  that  is  news  und  will  be  treated  as  sueli,  but  we  flatly  re¬ 
fuse  to  print  (aindidate  A’s  charge  that  ('.andidate  11  is  more  Inter¬ 
ested  in  touring  the  saloons  of  Hartford  than  in  attending  sessions 
of  the  state  legislature.” 

— Heady  heads:  “Him.  Her,  Himself  Stroll  With  200” — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal;  “Say  ’Cheese’,  Moon — Here  Comes 
Ranger  7!” — Jamestown  (N.  D.)  Sun;  “Relax,  Says  Pax,  We’ll 
Cut  the  Tax” — Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press;  “Say  Cheese, 
Moon,  You’re  on  Camera” — Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin 
(by  John  Daniel,  wire  editor) ;  “Mets  (Yes.  Mets)  Sweep 
Twin  Bill” — Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal;  “Hair’s  How  She 
Does  It:  Stress  Is  on  Tresses  in  Scalp-Tingling  Act” — Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  Ventura  Star-Free  Press,  quoted  above, 
headed  a  story  about  two  kids  trying  to  set  a  world’s  record 
in  teetertottering  “Life  Is  Just  A  Series  of  Ups  And  Downs 
And  Rounds  And  Rounds”  with  the  words  arranged  in  a  see¬ 
saw,  up-and-down  streamer.  The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
used  pictures  of  the  moon  for  the  “oos”  in  “moon”  in  a 
streamer  about  the  moonshot. 

1  wc^ekly  read  your  Pennsy  pal. 

Tliat  extraordinary  Goodman  Al, 

His  slufT  is  usually  quite  high  cal— 

But  other  contribs  ask  howthehal? 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 


— Beginning  students  of  Robert  C.  McGiffert,  lecturer.  School 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  have  a  stronger 
aversion  to  the  word  “say”  than  most,  he  reports.  In  a  moment 
of  desperation  he  dashed  off  this  verse  and  distributed  to  them: 

Glossary  of  the  Glib 

As  any  reader  knows,  a  news  source  can 
charge,  declare,  affirm,  relate, 
recall,  aver,  reiterate, 
allege,  conclude,  explain,  point  out, 
answer,  note,  retort  or  shout, 
rejoin,  demand,  repeat,  reply, 
ask,  expostulate  or  sigh, 
blurt,  suggest,  report  or  mumble, 
add,  shoot  back,  burst  out  or  grumble, 
whisper,  call,  assert  or  state, 
vouchsafe,  cry,  asseverate, 
snort,  recount,  harrumph,  opine, 
whimper,  simper,  whc^edle,  whine, 
mutter,  murmur,  bellow,  bray, 
whinny  or  .  .  .  let’s  see  now  .  •  , 

S/4T/ 
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Know  how  you  can  advertise 

in  a  city  and  capture  a 

whole  state?  And  then  some?  ^ 

V  \  Just  buy  The  Oregonian  and 

The  Oregon  Journal,  out  here  in 
Portland.  These  are  A  .  * 

the  two  growing  newspapers  V 

of  The  Northwest.  And  they  • 

cover  more  than  Q  out  of  JP  homes  in  Portlan 
more  than  1 L  the  homes  in  all  of  Oregon. 

(Plus  a  nice  big  chunk  of 
Washington). 

^^^^^N|^^^^^^That's  I  I  i  in  th 

^-Portland  metro-market,# 
altogether.  WflEW  * 
What  about  duplication,  you  inquire? 


Our  rejoinder  is:  even  where 
duplication  between  /c 

The  Oregonian  and 

The  Journal  is  heaviest,  in  Portland,^nly 
FJ  00/  of  the  families  take 

^  /Q  both  papers. ^^^i^We’re  glac 

asked. 


The  OREGONIAN 

—Daily  and  Sunday 

THE  OREBOIM  JOURNAL 

— lAonday  through  Saturday 


Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


In  the  next  few  minutes,  new  trouble  will  erupt  somewhej 
and  this  quiet  man  of  letters  will  become... 


Few  newsmen  have  lived  and  written  so  much  of 
history  of  this  turbulent  generation;  From  China  waric 
to  Hollywood  stars  .  .  .  from  Japanese  military  capt' 
to  Allied  victory  campaigns  on  three  continents. 

And  that  was  only  the  beginning  for  Reiman  Morin. Ifront 
was  AP’s  Chief  of  Bureau  in  Paris,  then  Washington. 


and  \ 
he  $ 
Th 
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When  another  shooting  war  started,  he  went  to  Korea 
5ndwon  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  When  the  racial  crisis  gripped 
ne  South,  he  went  to  Little  Rock,  and  another  Pulitzer. 

The  Morin  style  is  penetrating  and  powerful  whether  in 
’^ont  page  dispatches  ...  or  in  thought-provoking  books 
ijch  as  “Circuit  of  Conquest’’  and  “East  Wind  Rising’.’ 


Like  most  of  us,  Reiman  Morin  has  an  avocation.  His  is 
the  study  of  Ancient  Egypt.  But  he  rarely  has  time  for  it. 
He’s  far  too  busy  writing  history  as  it  happens  today. 
Somewhere,  there’s  always  a  big  story  going  for  AP’s 
Reiman  Morin.  We’re  proud  to  have  him  going  for  you. 

AP  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


editorial 


Astronaut  Interviews 

Do  you  want  to  interview  an  astronaut?  I  lie  thaiues  are  you  II 
never  get  permission  to  talk  to  them.  Ves,  f)ermissiou\  Not  the 
consent  of  a  government  authority,  or  tlie  okay  of  a  NASA  officer,  but 
the  permission  of  two  other  organizations  that  have  tlie  astronauts 
under  contract  for  their  “jjersonal”  stories. 

Field  Enterprises  Educational  C;»)rporation  and  Time  Inc.,  have  the 
astronauts  under  contract,  with  N.\S.\  anif  government  jiermission, 
until  1969.  Each  astronaut  gets  S16,250  per  year  from  tlie  agreement. 
It  was  a  competitive  coup  by  tliose  two  organizations  but  the  principle 
of  letting  the  astronauts  sell  their  stories  is  all  wrong. 

Jim  Maloney  of  the  Houston  Post,  who  has  been  tning  to  interview 
one  of  the  flyers  for  several  months  (E&P.  .\ug.  8,  page  8),  has  reatl  the 
contracts  and  reveals  they  tlo  not  prohibit  or  prevent  any  ortlinaiT 
reporter  from  getting  a  personal  story  from  the  astronauts  or  their 
families. 

BUT — the  astronaut  must  first  get  jjermission  in  writing  from  Fiehl 
and  Time  which  will  grant  approval  “in  an  instance  where  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  outside  offers  will  not  materially  affect  the  valtie  of 
any  of  the  rights  granted.” 

How  do  you  like  that,  Mr.  Editor?  Here  are  some  real  national 
figures,  and  some  about-to-be  national  heros,  and  your  reporters  can’t 
interview  them  unless  two  of  your  comj>etitors  say  it’s  okay. 

Fair  Triat 

^l^he  .\merican  Bar  .\ssociation,  meeting  in  New  York  City  this 
week,  is  considering  an  amendment  to  its  Canons  of  Professiotial 
Ethics  which  w'ould  restrict  the  public  utterances  of  lawyers  before  and 
during  a  trial  and  go  a  long  way  towards  ending  the  discussion  about 
pre-trial  publicity  and  “trial  by  press.”  etc. 

E&P  has  noted  before  that  the  problem  can  be  laid  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  the  memljers  of  the  bar  as  it  can  to  members  cjf  the 
press. 

Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold  of  Harvard  University  Law  .School  is  to 
be  commended  f(>r  his  views  on  this  subject: 

“We  cannot  really  criticize  the  news  media  very  severely  if  they 
publish  the  information  which  lawyers  give  them,  or  if  thev  j)ut  on 
radio  or  television  programs  in  which  lawyers  participate.  .  .  . 

“If  the  lawyers  and  courts  will  thus  put  their  house  in  older,  there 
will  be  far  less  basis  for  complaint  about  the  news  media  who  are. 
after  all,  there  ‘onlv  to  observe  and  record.’  ” 


Picket  Lines  and  Contracts 

T  n  I'oronto,  680  members  of  the  Internaticjiial  Ty|K>graphic:al  Union 
walked  cjff  their  jobs  July  9.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  mailers, 
fellow  members  of  the  ITU,  obser\ed  the  picket  line  and  stayed  out. 
.\11  other  mechanical  unions  and  the  Guild  had  valid  contracts  with 
the  three  newspapers.  I  heir  members  honored  their  contracts  and 
rejxjrted  for  work  across  the  picket  line. 

In  Detroit,  less  than  400  members  of  the  pressmen’s  and  the  plate 
and  pa|jerhandlers’  unions,  called  a  strike  on  Jitly  13.  All  of  the  other 
craft  unions,  the  Guild  and  the  teamsters  have  contracts  cvith  the  two 
newspapers.  In  spite  of  that  their  members  refused  to  cross  the  picket 
line.  They  refused  to  honor  their  contracts,  the  pa|x.*rs  were  shut  clown 
and  4,000  peojde  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

Isn’t  a  contract  wcjrth  anything  anvmore  in  these  United  .States? 
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To  fte  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace.— Humans,  Fill;  6. 
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{)\  SHAKY  GROUND 

Til  'wld  cheering  that  occurred  in  San 
Fran  I- o  when  references  were  made  to 
tlie  i’<  dia  is  merely  a  reflection  of  tlie 
fact  lli.il  |»eople  are  learning  to  recognize 
Ilia-  when  lliey  see  it. 

Tlw  .irficle  (July  IRf  was  most  inter- 
estin".  lint  its  running  mate  which  listed 
llic  I'l-rccntage  of  newspapers  that  sup- 
purled  various  candidates  in  the  past 
nii"e>  the  point.  Nohody  objects  to  clear- 
cut  editorial  support.  What  is  galling 
peii|i|c  is  the  twisting,  slanting,  innuendo, 
and  imagerv’  woven  into  the  news  head¬ 
line-  and  the  feature  articles  which  [lur- 
porl  to  he  fair — hut  aren’t. 

Since  tny  hackground  includes  several 
graduate  courses  with  a  lot  of  attention  to 
propaganda  technique.  I  can  produce  a 
liushei  basket  full  of  valid  evidence  to 
su(ipc)rt  this  thesis — and  most  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  are  collected  from  the  front  pages 
of  award-winning  dailies.  Tlie  credibility 
of  the  iiress  is  on  shakv  ground,  gentle¬ 
men.  Having  a  journalistic  hackground 
myself.  1  hate  to  see  it;  hut  it’s  time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fraternity  were  facing  the 
facts. 

Rayburn  Watkins 
Executive  Vicepresident. 

Associated  Industries  of  Kentucky. 
Louisville.  Kv. 

*  •*•  * 

THE  (;OLDWATER  STORY 

You  missed  the  point  of  the  Eisenhower- 
(hddwater  press  criticism.  The  right  of 
the  press  to  support  or  oppose  Senator 
r.oldwater  and  the  Republican  party  is 
unquestioned.  General  Eisenhower  and 
Senator  tioldwater  were  critical  because 
they  felt  the  jiress  has  failed  in  its  para¬ 
mount  responsibility  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth. 

Today  the  federal  government,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  owns  SO^o  of  all  cor¬ 
porate  enterjirises  in  the  nation  .  .  .  con¬ 
trols  .SO^  of  the  land  area  of  11  western 


Short  Takes 

L.  B.  J.’s  charming  daughter,  Luci 
Baines,  will  be  seen  on  the  tv  .show  in 
two  parts. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Dailg  Tribune. 

• 

He  died  of  a  cerebral  grocery  store  on 
Connecticut  hemorrage.  —  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

• 

Although  the  weather  promises  to  be 
pleasant,  it  continues  to  be  deadly  for 
formers.  —  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 

• 

Hospitalized  was  Blank,  who  was 
treated  for  fired-up  boiler.  —  Seattle 
( Wash. )  Post-I ntvlligerfeer. 

• 

And  there’s  the  white  ibis,  called  a 
curfew  here  by  the  natives.  —  Laneastcr 
(Pa.)  New  Era. 
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DOODLING 

Ivey  San  Francisco  Examiner 


states  .  .  .  reaches  into  the  jirivate  lives  of 
every  citizen. 

In  protest  against  the  growth  of  the 
bureaucracy,  a  grass  roots  protest  has 
arisen.  Goldwater  is  its  symbol.  It’s  as  yet 
unmeasured  but  it  was  strong  enough  to 
dominate  completely  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention  and  take  control  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party. 

In  1932  (and  too  frequently  since)  the 
press  sat  in  an  ivory  tower,  misjudged 
completely  the  temjier  of  the  people  and 
sustained  a  loss  to  its  prestige  from  which 
it  has  not  fully  recovered  to  this  day.  Is 
the  effort  to  brand  the  Goldwater  people 
a  crowd  of  kooks  and  crackpots  a  similar 
error  of  judgment';*  Through  ignorance 
or  intent  are  the  bulk  of  our  great  news- 
(lajiers  guilty  of  the  supreme  journalistic 
offense;  misreading  what  could  be  the 
greatest  political  story  of  this  generation? 

John  Tilton 

Editor. 

.Suburban  Newspapers. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

*  *  * 

PLACE  FOR  CLARITY 

The  ludicrous  illogic  of  the  editorial. 
(July  25),  “W'hat  the  Senator  Meant.” 
and  its  unashamed  defense  of  the  right 
to  slant  and  distort  in  news  columns  is  as 
perfect  an  indictment  of  the  anti-Gold- 
water  press  as  anything  Eisenhower, 
Miller  or  anyone  else  could  frame. 

“It  becomes  quite  clear  that  straight¬ 
away,  objective  reporting  .  .  .  won’t  help 
the  voters  to  make  a  sound  decision.” 
E&P  confides.  What  is  really  needed  is 
“columnists  and  commentators  to  try  to 
enlighten  the  electorate.” 

The  suggestion  that  writers  who  find  a 
Goldwater  statement  obscure  might  con¬ 
tact  the  candidate  or  his  staff  for  elabora¬ 
tion  would  not  occur  to  our  trusted  bear¬ 
ers  of  the  journalistic  torch.  Instead,  they 
are  encouraged  to  give  it  their  own  twist, 
nr  see  what  some  detached  observer  like 
Jim  F'arley  has  to  say  about  it.  That’s  the 
old  journalistic  ethic. 

If  they  occasionally  get  a  little  con¬ 
fused  and  misquote  or  misreport  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statements  about  “how  to  tear  down 
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DEMOCRATIC  MONA  LISA 

Maples,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
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ARTIST  AT  WORK 

Ficklen,  Dallas  Morning  News 

the  Berlin  wall,  brick  by  brick,”  e’est  la 
vie. 

What  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  must  bear  in 
mind,  before  he  opens  his  mouth,  is  that 
clarity  begins  in  the  typewriters  of  his 
political  enemies. 

Jerry  C.  Davis 

Falls  Church,  Virginia 

*  «  * 

AMUSED  AND  ANNOYED 

-As  a  practicing  newspaperman  I  am 
both  amused  and  annoyed  at  the  reaction 
to  Republican  criticism  of  the  coverage  of 
Senator  Barry  Giddwater’s  campaign  for 
the  nomination. 

Our  profession  would  be  lietter  served 
if  we  would  drop  the  mantle  of  self-right¬ 
eousness. 

Charles  Reese 

Pensacola.  Fla. 
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What  kind  of  record 
did  The  New  York  Times 
make  in  July? 


Sunday  circulation  was 
the  highest  for  any  July  in 
New  York  Times  history 
...up  73,200  over  July,  1963. 


Weekday  circulation 
jumped,  too... 

71,967  over  last  July. 


Quite  a  few  more  reasons  to  call  Max  Falk, 

Advertising  Manager.  His  new  number  is  (area  code  212)  556-1713 

She  Neto  Qork  0itne^i 

New  York’s  advertising  leader  for  45  years 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Prejudicial  Pre-Trial  News 


Examined  by  Press  and  Bar 


McKnight  Upholds  People’s  Right 
To  Full  Report  of  Court  Cases 


Itv  Rav  Erwin 


Responsibility  of  the  press 
and  public  and  legal  profession 
to  see  that  the  right  of  fair 
trial  is  maintained  was  thor¬ 
oughly  defined  and  debated  Aug. 
11  at  a  law-layman  program  of 
the  Section  of  Judicial  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Theme  of  the  panel,  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York,  was  “The  Right  of 
Fair  Trial:  Responsibility  of 
the  Public,  the  Legal  Profes¬ 
sion,  and  the  News  Media.” 

Views  of  the  press  about  pre¬ 
trial  news  in  criminal  cases  were 
.set  forth  by  Felix  R.  McKnight, 
executive  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald. 


.Self-Appraisal 


“In  the  sensitive  moments 
since  Nov.  22,  1963,  the  press  of 
the  United  States  has  indulged 
in  reflective  self-appraisal,”  re¬ 
ported  Mr.  McKnight. 

“It  has  been  a  thoughtful, 
cleansing  process.  Not  self- 
flagellation,  but  an  incisive  and 
honest  look  at  deficiencies.  We 
.seek  new  body,  new  purpose, 
new  respect  for  the  most  vital 
voice  in  the  world  today  —  the 
free  press. 

“I  do  not  come  today  as  an 
American  editor  to  trade  barbs 
with  the  bar.  I  do  not  seek  de¬ 
bate.  1  come  in  honest  search 
of  a  means  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  constitutionally 
guaranteed  processes  designed, 
not  for  the  bar  and  the  press, 
but  the  people. 

“No  legislated  law,  no  canons, 
no  codes  of  principles  or  stand¬ 
ards  can  quell  the  desire  of  free 
peoples  for  knowledge  impera¬ 
tive  to  the  retention  of  their 
freedoms.” 

Mr.  McKnight  warned  against 
a  suppressing  hand  that  would, 
in  the  name  of  justice,  impair 
the  function  of  an  informative 
press  given  its  first  breath  by 
those  who  fled  the  shrouds  of 


secrecy  and  the  stifling  decree. 

“I  suggest  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  hu¬ 
man  frailties  —  not  the  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  free  press  or  the 
occasional  failures  of  the  bar 
and  bench,”  added  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight.  “Old-fashioned  as  it 
might  sound,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  integrity,  the  principles 
and  the  judgment  of  individuals. 
Both  our  houses  could  stand 
microscopic  self-examination.” 

The  Dallas  editor  said  that 
in  the  aftermath  of  recent  awful 
developments  in  his  city  he 
stands  in  need  of  reaffirmation 
of  an  old  principle  that  report¬ 
ers  are  observers  —  not  par¬ 
ticipants. 

“I  have  lived  these  past 
months  in  the  area  of  total  par¬ 
ticipation  —  by  the  press,  by  the 
attorney,  even  by  the  court,”  he 
reported. 

The  speaker  pointed  to  pre¬ 
mature  release  of  expert  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  Ruby  trial,  endless 
conjectures,  ceaseless  degrada¬ 
tion  of  a  city  from  backdoor 
gossip. 


Official  I.ieaks 


editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


“Where  does  it  all  come 
from?”  he  asked.  “Leaks,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  rather  official  leaks. 
It  is  a  problem  as  old  as  gov¬ 
ernment  itself.  Not  defensively, 
but  realistically,  I  can  tell  you 
that  you  have  a  housekeeping 
problem  that  is  just  as  urgent 
as  the  concern  about  pre-trial 
publicity.” 

The  editor  said  the  source  of 
pi’ejudicial  information  in  the 
press  may  be  a  privileged  Con¬ 
gressional  investigation,  a  press 
conference  of  the  President,  an 
indictment  of  an  individual 
causing  speculation  that  others 
may  be  involved,  a  statement  by 
an  Attorney-General  or  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

“It  may  be  a  calculated  leak 
to  the  press,  sometimes  from 
highly  authoritative  and  respon- 
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sible  officers  of  the  court,  of  in¬ 
formation  not  yet  proved  or  even 
admitted  as  evidence  in  court 
but  definitely  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  an  accused  if  he  ever 
gets  into  court,”  Mr.  McKnight 
said. 

“This  being  the  case,  an  in¬ 
dictment  for  contributing  to  an 
erosion  of  justice  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  include  our  society, 
along  with  merely  one  of  its 
elements,  the  free  press.” 


Irresponsible  Elements 


The  speaker  hit  equally  hard 
at  irresponsible  elements  of  the 
press  and  corrupt  and  politically 
motivated  judges  and  unethical 
lawyers  who  contribute  to  ero¬ 
sion  of  justice. 

Mr.  McKnight  said  he  can¬ 
not  believe  the  judiciary  would 
welcome  the  policing  of  the 
press. 

“In  the  total  fairness  that  we 
would  expect  from  the  bar,  I 
would  ask  that  you  name  one 
person  who  has  been  convicted 
l)ecause  of  pre-trial  publicity,” 
challenged  the  editor.  “How  does 
anyone  know  whether  it  was  the 
pre-trial  thoroughness  of  the 
press  in  reporting  events  that 
places  a  defendant  in  jeopardy? 
How  do  we  know,  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  jury  or  judge  trial,  what 
forms  opinions  into  final  ver¬ 
dict?” 

The  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  said  that  organization 
has  a  committee  studying  this 
problem. 

“In  our  ranks  are  many  edi¬ 
tors  of  many  stripes,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “Most,  I  would  venture, 
oppose  the  thought  of  codes, 
legal  restrictions  backed  by 
sanctions  or  any  other  harness¬ 
ing  device.  We  prefer  to  exer¬ 
cise  our  own  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  But  we  shall  not  close 
the  door  to  the  exploration  of 
voluntary  ground  rules.  I  re¬ 
mind  that  our  derelictions  in 
prejudicial  pre-trial  reporting 
have  been  few.  We  strive  to  re¬ 
duce  to  the  minimum  the  errors 
of  editorial  judgment.” 

Mr.  McKnight  concluded: 

“You  must  fight  as  hard  for 
a  press  free  to  report  the  world 
as  it  is,  courts  and  all,  as  we 
must  fight  for  the  most  astrin- 


Sheppard  Decision 
.4  Legal  Best-Seller 


Dayton,  Ohio 
Law  firms  and  prisoners  in¬ 
terested  in  filing  habeas  corpus 
.suits  because  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  on  trials  have  been  delug¬ 
ing  federal  court  here  with  re¬ 
quests  for  copies  of  the  Sam 
Sheppard  decision. 

Judge  Carl  Weinman  last 
month  freed  the  former  Cleve¬ 
land  osteopath  in  ruling  that 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  mur¬ 
der  trial  and  editorials  were  a 
travesty  on  justice.  The  state 
has  appealed  the  order. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Robert 
Snell  said  60  law  firms  have 
purchased  copies  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  at  $43  a  throw. 

He  said  many  prisoners  who 
have  asked  for  copies  apparent¬ 
ly  feel  they  can  win  freedom 
through  the  same  method  Dr. 
Sheppard  did.  No  prisoner  so 
far,  however,  has  come  up  with 
the  $43. 


gent  purity  of  fair  trial  unthin 
our  courts.  If  both  of  us  do  this, 
we  shall  both  have  a  free  press 
and  a  fair  trial.  If  we  limit 
either,  we  shall  have  neither.” 


Lukewarm  I,anKua|ce 


“One  of  the  difficulties  arises 
from  the  fact  that  our  formal 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  current  situation,”  said 
Erwin  N.  Griswold,  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  “They 
were  formulated  at  a  time  when 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
a  lawyer  would  not  participate 
in  public  programs  dealing  with 
a  pending  case.  As  a  result. 
Canon  20  reads  in  rather  luke¬ 
warm  language.” 

Dean  Griswold  maintained 
that  the  basic  objection  is  not 
the  expressing  of  opinions  about 
the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
accused,  but  is  the  making  of 
any  sort  of  statement  whatever 
about  any  pending  criminal  case. 

“We  cannot  really  criticize  the 
news  media  very  severely  if  they 
publish  the  information  which 
lawyers  give  them,  or  if  they 
put  on  radio  or  television  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  lawyers  par¬ 
ticipate,”  said  Dean  Griswold. 

The  speaker  advocated  that  it 
be  made  plain  —  by  amendments 
to  the  Canons  of  Ethics,  by  rule 
of  court  or  by  statute  where 
necessary  —  that  public  state¬ 
ments,  public  appearances  and 
release  of  evidence,  with  respect 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Guylay  Will  Direct 
GOP  Publicity  Aga 


L.  Richard  Guylay,  political  fare  “spotty”  to  “grotesque.” 
public  relations  strategi.st  for  The.se  new.smen  almost  uni- 

the  late  Senator  Rol)ert  A.  Taft  versally  agree  that  when  the 
of  Ohio  and  for  the  Eisenhower-  candidate  himself  comes  out  to 
Nixon  and  Nixon-Lodge  cam-  meet  the  troops  his  fi-ankness 
paigns  in  1952,  1956  and  1960,  produces  news  and  lots  of  it. 
has  accepted  a  key  role  in  the  But  thei-e  are  pools  of  ho.stility 
Goldwater-Miller  campaign  this  which  no  one  can  ignore, 
year.  ,  ,, 

His  appointment  as  public  in-  ‘‘Porter?, 

formation  and  advertising  di-  When  the  GOP  presidential 

rector  of  the  Republican  Na-  candidate  caustically  said  in  a 
tional  Committee  was  announced  speech  last  week  that  “I  .some- 
this  week  by  National  Chairrnan  times  wonder  where  Christianity 
Dean  Burch.  His  chief  assist-  ^vould  be  today  if  some  of  these 
ant  will  be  Lee  Edwards,  31-  reporters  haci  been  Matthew, 
year-old  ^n  of  Willard  Ed-  Mark,  Luke  and  John,”  the  audi- 
wards,  Chicago  Tribune  political  ence  roared,  but  there  was  hard- 
correspondent.  ly  a  trickle  of  mirth  in  the  press 

Mr.  Guylay  is  resigning  as  section, 
president  of  the  Thomas  J.  Dee-  On  an  earlier  occasion.  Sen. 
gan  Company  Inc.,  a  public  rela-  Goldwater  switched  transporta¬ 
tions  agency  which  is  affiliated  tion  plans  and  moved  out  of 
with  Interpublic  Inc.  and  has  Newport  Beach,  California,  a 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  as  ,jav  ahead  of  time  without  noti- 
one  of  its  major  accounts.  Mr.  fyin^  the  press  entourage.  Need- 
Deegan  will  resume  the  presi-  less  to  say  this  has  irritated  a 
dency  of  the  firm.  number  of  newsmen.  He  made 

“Lou”  Guylay  began  in  the  another  unexpected  junket  to 
PR  business  as  a  spokesman  for  New  York  leaving  the  press  in 
taxpayer  organizations  at  Al-  the  dark  confines  of  their  Wash- 
bany  in  the  1930s.  For  several  ington  offices  on  Sunday, 
years  in  the  1940s  he  developed  These  deceptive  moves  bv  the 
a  public  relations  program  for  candidate  led  one  reporter  who 
the  Gannett  Newspapers.  j^as  been  living  on  the  Goldwa- 

Aided  Taft’s  Campaign  ter  trail  for  several  months  to 

conclude  that  when  the  Sena- 

It  was  during  Senator  Taft’s  tor’s  staff  announces  certain 
campaign  for  re-election  in  1950,  travel  plans  in  advance,  it  is 
when  he  was  faced  with  a  seri-  best  to  expect  just  the  opposite, 
ous  threat  by  a  labor-backed 
candidate,  that  Mr.  Guylay  won 
considerable  recognition  as  a 
political  mastermind.  “Mr.  Re¬ 
publican”  won  the  battle  in  a 
big  way  and  Mr.  Guylay  went  to 
Washington  as  a  GOP  publicist. 

Through  the  years  he  has  been 
close  to  Leonard  W.  Hall,  of 
New  York,  the  former  Republi¬ 
can  National  Chairman  who  also 
is  taking  a  special  role  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  public  appearances  of 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  and 
his  runningpnate.  Rep.  William 
E.  Miller. 

The  Guylay  appointment  fol¬ 
lowed  the  disclosure  this  week 
that  all  employes  of  the  GOP 
Committee  had  been  cautioned 
not  to  talk  to  the  pre.ss,  either 
on  or  off  the  record.  The  order 
was  signed  by  John  Grenier, 
deputy  to  the  national  chair¬ 
man. 

Edward  Nellor,  Senator  Gold- 
water’s  press  secretary,  said  the 
idea  was  to  discourage  unofficial 
spoke.smen  from  giving  out  in¬ 
formation  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  in  charge. 

The  cadre  of  frontline  jour¬ 
nalists  who  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Goldwater  camp  find  the 


unity  parley  at  Heishey,  Pa.,  on  Says  Press 

Wedne.sday,  Senator  Goldwater  »  "n  r-  •'? 

was  asked  his  opinion  of  new.s-  (irenerully  Fair 

men.  He  replied:  “I’ll  get  along  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

with  you  fellows,  all  right.  I’ve  Rep.  William  E.  Miller,  the 
got  to  eat  and  you’ve  got  to  eat.”  Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
.  t,  President,  believes  that  the 

w’orking  press  generally  is  fair 
The  consensus  of  many  of  the  in  its  coverage  of  politics. 

200  reporters  covering  the  con-  But,  he  said  in  a  copyrighted 
ference  was  that  they’ll  get  interview  wdth  the  Niagara 
along  wdth  the  candidate  if  he  Falls  Gazette,  television  and  ra- 
holds  news  conferences  ever>'  dio  commentators  with  a  na- 
w'eek  or  two  during  the  cam-  tional  following  and  newspaper 
paign  and  if  he  pays  greater  columnists  are  “subjective”  and 
regard  to  deadlines  and  con-  “slanted  toward  the  Derao- 
veniences  of  newsmen.  In  other  crats.” 

words,  “make  it  a  little  easier  The  congressman’s  remarks 
to  cover  him,”  one  reporter  said,  were  made  in  response  to  ques- 
As  for  their  personal  feelings  tions  at  an  interview  with  Cliff 
toward  the  Arizona  Senator,  the  Spieler,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
water  really  tries  to  hide  or  newsmen  generally  express  a  Gazette.  The  interview  was  con- 
take  unusual  modes  of  trans-  fondness  for  him  but  not  admir-  ducted  at  Rep.  Miller’s  summer 
portation.  ation  such  as  they  had  for  the  home  at  Olcott,  overlooking  Lake 

late  President  Kennedy  nor  the  Ontario. 

Tape  Recorders  antipathy  they  held  for  former  jjg  ^^at  during  the  Re- 

Fighting  machine  with  ma-  Vice  President  Nixon.  publican  National  Convention 

chine  while  guarding  against  the  ^  Franci^o  there  were  ex¬ 
collection  of  false  information,  Ice  l..reani  amples  of  this  slanting  by 

the  Associated  Press  and  United  Alls  in  4(M)  Papers  television. 

pp^eo  XTit'p'PTifi.firfen!)]  Viflvp  SomporiG  on  the  i ostnim 

equipped  their  Goldwater  re-  .  Checkerboard  ice  «*eam.  an  be  saying  something  nice 

porters  with  tape  recorders.  innovation  by  the  Sealtest  Foods  ^hout  (Sen.  Barry  M.)  Gold- 

A  member  of  one  Washinir  National  ^niry  ^ater  and  they  would  switch  the 

A  member  one  Washing-  products  Corporation,  will  be  in  ike  to  the  floor  to  talk  to  some 

ton  bureau  noted  that  the  in-  introduced  to  consumer  markets  ^  ^  i  oiu 

•icce<5sihilirv  nf  Sen  reirin-i  introoucea  lo  consumer  maiKets  Negro  delegate  who  was  walk- 

accessibility  ot  ben.  Goklwa-  across  the  country  in  mid-Au-  Sennton  suo- 

ter’s  wife  is  much  worse  than  beranton  sup 

that  of  the  candidate  himself.  Yest-marketimr  results  in  Buf- 

This  source  said  if  von  want  to  x.  /®®t-’"ar‘^«ing  results  in  Hut-  cou  dn’t  get  n  to  the  conven- 
ims  .source  .said  II  you  want  to  Rochester  proved  Pnldwatpr 

talk  to  Mrs.  Goldwater,  you  just  Checkerboard  to  be  the  fastest  because  the  Goldwate 

have  to  get  in  line  and  hone  ei  boaid  to  be  the  a.te  t  (jemonstrators  hadn  t  left.  This 

that  the  Itee  movr  ’  """ 

Congressman  Miller  said  this  Introductory  advertising  will  ” 

week  it  \vas  likely  that  Senator  appear  in  newspapers  and  on  • 

Goldivater  would  continue  to  television.  Newsiiaper  advei'tis- 
chastise  some  elements  of  the  ing  will  appear  in  two  colors 

press  for  what  he  considers  dis-  as  well  as  black  and  white,  in  LONDON 

tortions  of  his  positions.  It  will  1380  and  960-line  sizes,  in  a  The  Thomson  Organization 
be  done,  Mr.  Miller  suggested,  total  of  approximately  400  news-  has  disposed  of  Heron  Books  to 
to  make  reporters  “lean  over  papers  starting  the  week  of  Concert  Hall  Record  Club  for  an 
backward”  to  be  fair  and  accu-  Aug.  17.  undisclosed  price.  Heron  Books 

I'dte.  .  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  is  the  formerly  was  known  as  Sunday 

After  the  Republican  leaders’  Sealtest  agency'.  Times  Publications. 
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A  CASUALTY  BEFORE  GREEK-TURK  CEASEFIRE  ON  CVIMIUS 


Don’t  Shoot!  We’re  Americans! 


Nf-w.-iiien  have  risked  their 
lives  1  lily  in  covering  nearly 
eight  ionths  of  communal  war¬ 
fare  on  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  and 
until  Aug.  9  there  had  been  no 
casualties  in  the  huge  corie- 
spon'h'tits  corps. 

Tin*  NBC’s  Alvin  Rosenfeld, 
based  in  Israel,  was  seriously 
wounded  while  trying  to  reach 
the  battle  .scene  in  northwest 
Cyprus  accompanied  by  another 
NBC  correspondent,  Jay  Miller 
of  Tuc.son,  .4rizona. 


been  reported  missing  in  the 
same  general  area  had  returned 
to  Nicosia  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  had  called  off  the  rescue 
mission. 

The  police,  howrever,  repeated¬ 
ly  told  the  United  Nations  there 
was  still  a  wounded  correspond¬ 
ent  near  Mansoura. 

U.  N.  Swedish  troops,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  show'ed  a  reluctance  — 
l)erhaps  justified  —  to  return 
to  the  area  they  had  evacuated 
earlier  in  the  day.  They  may 
have  feared  it  was  .some  kind 
of  traj). 

Nevertheless  when  the  ambu¬ 
lance  had  not  arrived  at  0200 
this  morning  the  same  Greek 
who  had  gone  for  the  phone 
earlier  volunteered  to  provide 
his  owm  rescue  mission.  It  was 
a  courageous  thing  to  do,  for 
the  Greeks  had  been  under  fire 
in  the  same  area  all  day. 

I  I  Honrs  lo  Hospital 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  where 
A1  lay  beside  the  car  we  left  our 
Land  Rover  and  headed  across 
land  on  foot. 

It  was  suggested  I  lead  the 
way  in  case  of  Turks.  I  could 
tell  them  I  was  an  American.  I 
wondered  how  I  was  to  explain 
the  five  Greeks  following  me. 

It  was  a  brilliant,  .starlit  night 
and  I  was  positive  w’e  were 
walking  into  a  trap  with  Turks 
surrounding  our  wrecked  car. 

Frankly  I  had  been  ashamed 
of  the  naked  fear  I  felt  earlier 
in  the  day  when  I  crouched  be¬ 
hind  an  all  too  slender  tree  but 
somehow  coming  back  for  A1  in 
the  darkness  seemed  to  even 
things  up. 

Dogs  began  barking  in  the 
village  as  we  approached  the 
car  but  we  knew  the  wind  was 
in  our  favor  and  they  hadn’t 
heard  us. 

But  there  were  no  shots  when 
we  reached  the  scene.  A1  was 
still  conscious  but  in  bad  shape. 

We  were  putting  him  in  a 
stretcher  when  the  headlights 
of  U.  N.  armored  vehicles  ar¬ 
rived. 

As  the  car  carrying  A1  and 
myself  rumbled  into  hospital 
near  Hexros.  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  0360,  11  hours 
after  the  attack. 


WOUNDED — Alvin  Rosenleld,  American  correspondent  for  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  a  special  writer  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  Cyrpus,  is  carried  into  British  Army  Hospital  at  Dhekelia. 
A  Turk  bullet  ripped  the  left  side  of  his  face  and  lodged  in  his  neck. 
Doctors  said  they  would  not  remove  the  bullet  until  the  newsman  has 
had  a  good  rest. 


two  unexploded  bombs  which  ap-  blootl  with  a  handkerchief  at  the 
peared  to  be  750  pounders.  same  time  shouting  “do  not 

The  people  were  still  weeping  shoot,  we  are  civilian  Ameri- 
and  trying  to  tend  to  the  in-  ^ans  and  we  are  wounded.’’ 
jured  when  we  pushed  on  to-  At  the  time  I  didn’t  feel  well 
ward  the  fighting  area  farther  myself  and  wondered  if  I  were  J 
to  the  west.  wounded  too.  I 

(;rt  Oui  of  Here!’  I  kicked  out  the  rest  of  the  1 

windshield  and  crawled  out  and 

The  tempo  of  gunfire  appeared  started  to  run  back  up  the  road  1 

to  increase  as  we  neared  the  to  get  help.  I  didn’t  get  more  J 

Turkish  fishing  village  of  Man-  than  50  feet  before  the  Turks 
soura  which  was  supposed  to  opened  up  on  me  with  rifles  and 
have  been  captured  by  Greek  automatic  weapons,  then  bullets  ^ 

Cypriots  only  the  day  before,  slamming  into  a  stonewall  flank- 
We  held  a  white  hankerchief  ing  the  road  on  my  right. 
from  the  window  as  we  headed  The  next  hour  was  one  of 
into  the  hamlet,  a  cluster  of  terror  as  I  crouched  behind  a 
stone  and  plaster  buildings  near  tree  along  the  road  and  shouted 

the  seaside.  for  some  one  to  come  to  our  Alvin  Rosenfeld 

Al,  who  was  driving  our  small  aid.  hour  and  a  half  after  the  shoot- 

rental  car,  said  “I  don’t  like  I  knew  Greek  Cypriot  fight-  ing. 

this  at  all.’’  ers  were  hidden  somewhere  be-  When  the  Greek  failed  to  re- 

«  don’t  either,”  I  replied,  hind  me  and  were  listening.  turn  to  the  car  in  two  hours,  I 

‘let’s  get  out  of  here.”  After  I  would  shout,  Al,  who  decided  to  strike  off  on  my  own 

Then  the  windshield  erupted  had  never  lost  consciousness,  back  through  the  Greek  lines  to 

in  a  shatter  of  glass  from  gun-  would  hit  the  car  horn.  Greek  Kato  Pyrgos  about  five  miles 

fire  from  Turkish  Cypriot  posi-  Cypriot  fighters  finally  crept  to  away. 

tions  on  our  right.  our  rescue  during  a  lull  in  the  “I  am  an  American,  don’t  lifilHruniiw  Gfitio 

Al  cried  out  and  at  the  same  shooting  and  as  we  crowded  shoot!”  I  shouted  repeatedly  as  *”**^****ia*re  l^rilic 

time  his  foot  involuntarily  around  the  car  to  lift  Al  out  I  walked  down  the  brushclad  The  estate  of  Charles  W. 

jammed  the  accelerator  and  we  the  Turks  opened  up  again.  hills  and  at  22:35  arrived  in  Collins,  former  drama  critic  and 

raced  off  the  road  and  over-  We  all  ducked  and  the  leader  Kato  Pyrgos.  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Trib- 

tumed  in  a  ditch.  of  the  Greeks  said  he  would  run  Greek  police  told  me  that  the  line  who  died  March  3  at  the  age 

Al  had  been  shot  in  the  face  to  the  closest  telephone  to  ask  ambulance  had  already  come  and  of  83,  is  valued  at  more  than 

with  the  bullet  coursing  down  the  United  Nations  to  come  to  gone.  $1.1  million  in  an  inventory 

into  the  neck,  I  discovert  later,  the  rescue.  We  learned  later  that  two  filed  this  week.  Everything  was 

I  tried  to  stop  the  flow  of  The  time  was  then  18 :30,  an  British  correspondents  who  had  left  to  a  niece. 


INTRODUCTION — Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley  of  Syracuse  University 
(at  lectern)  sets  the  stage  for  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  Communications  Center  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
(at  right).  On  the  platform  in  front  of  the  Journalism  School  (first 

Staffs  Pass  the  Test 
In  School  Dedication 


of  three  buildings  in  the  Center)  are  S.  I.  Newhouse,  in  front  row  at 
right,  and  his  sons,  Donald  (behind  him)  and  S.  I.  Jr.  (at  far  left). 
Newhouse  newspaper  executives,  wearing  academic  gowns,  are  in  tha 
group  at  right. 


By  Phil  Hofmann 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Weeks  of  planning  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  manhours  of  work  paid 
big  dividends  for  Syracuse’s  two 
newspapers  in  the  coverage  of 
the  city’s  biggest  local  story  in 
years — the  visit  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  dedicate 
the  first  unit  of  the  Newhouse 
Communications  Center  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

Despite  all  of  the  security 
considerations  involved  and  last- 
minute  details,  the  coverage 
went  off  without  a  hitch  with 
the  morning  Post-Standard  and 
afternoon  Herald^Joumal  pub¬ 
lishing  enlarged  editions  two 
days  running. 

Some  of  the  planning  for  the 
Aug.  5  visit  went  back  as  far  as 
March  when  it  first  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  President  probably 
would  be  on  hand  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion. 

It  immediately  became  evident 
that  the  White  House  and  the 
Secret  Service  would  play  a  key 


role  in  the  coverage.  Working 
hand  in  hand  with  Syracuse 
University  officials,  the  news¬ 
papers  prepared  lists  of  people 
who  would  be  covering  the  event 
to  obtain  necessary  credentials. 

Although  the  specific  details 
of  the  President’s  visit  were  not 
made  public  until  just  before 
the  event,  both  newspapers 
mapped  out  tentative  coverage 
schedules. 

Details  were  handled  primar¬ 
ily  by  the  two  city  editors, 
William  Cotter  of  the  Herald- 
Journal  and  John  Whitney  of 
the  Post-Standard.  Each  selected 
one  man  to  do  much  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  coverage  .  .  .  Richard 
G.  Case  at  the  Herald-Journal 
and  Luther  F.  (Gus)  Bliven  at 
the  Post-Standard. 

Mr.  Case,  who  covers  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  his  beat,  kept  up  a 
continuous  liaison  with  Richard 
Wilson,  head  of  the  university’s 
Office  of  Information  Services 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


Mifii  and  Sam  Newhouse,  LBJ  and  Ladybird. 
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MASS  COMMUNICATIONS — General  view  at  the  dedication  of  the  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Communications  Center  by  President  Johnson 
at  Syracuse  University  campus,  August  5.  The  Journalism  School  here  is  the  first  of  three  planned  buildings.  (Photo  by  Paul  Rohadfox). 


editor  8C  publisher  for  August  15.  1964 


THE  FACULTY  MEETING- — The  faculty  of  Blair  Summer  School  for 
Journalism  was  highly  diversified  geographically  and  with  respect  to  the 
talent  and  training  they  brought  with  them.  Left  to  right  above,  meeting 
with  Anthony  Cassen,  summer  school  director,  are:  Richard  L.  Hildwein, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  director 
of  University  of  Illinois  Photojournalism  Short  Course;  John  Reque, 
Evanston,  III.,  High  School;  and  Mary  Benedict,  journalism  instructor  and 
publications  advisor  at  Arlington  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Not 
shown  are  Elliott  C.  Trommald,  history  department,  Blair  Academy; 
Will  iam  Ward,  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  Syracuse  University; 
and  Duncan  W.  Ailing,  history  department,  Blair  Academy,  and  summer 
journalism  school  administrator. 


Summer  Schofd 

By  Rick  Frietiman 

Blairstow  ,  N.  J. 

A  uniciue  experiment  in  journalism  education  successfr;  y  con¬ 
cluded  Aug.  7  for  47  high  school  students  at  the  Blair  '..ummer 
School  for  Journalism.  The  students,  living  on  the  Blair  Aiuilemy 
campus,  satisfactorily  completed  six  weeks  of  intensi\  work, 
starting  back  on  June  29. 

The  program  was  designed  to  present  journalism  in  a  human¬ 
istic  setting  for  the  “iweptive  young  minds  which  one  day  will 
assume  the  I’esponsibility  of  explaining  the  world  to  the  people 
w'ho  live  in  it.”  Much  of  the  credit  for  its  successful  fir.-t  year 
goes  to  Anthony  L.  Cassen,  director  of  the  summer  school,  who 
set  up  the  program. 

Mr.  Cassen,  a  member  of  the  history  and  journalism  depart¬ 
ments  at  Blair  Academy,  educated  at  Oxford  and  a  number  of 
American  universities,  and  a  contributor  to  local  papers  in  the 
Blairstown  area,  worked  two  years  on  the  project.  Advisor  to 
Blair  Academy’s  student  newspaper  and  literary  magazine,  he 
applied  the  guiding  precept  of  journalism  at  Blair  Academy  to 
the  summer  school  program:  “The  treatment  of  news  in  the 
school’s  Blair  Breeze  involves  the  treatment  of  issues  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  Blair  community  not  only  as  the  Blair  community  but 
also  as  it  forms  a  part  of  universal  society.” 

Cre<lit  for  the  school’s  successful  first  year  must  also  go  to  the 
scholarship  sponsors,  most  of  them  newspapers,  whose  grants  sent 
30  students  through  the  school.  These  students  were  picked  by 
the  donors  themselves  with  the  approval  of  Blair  Academy. 

James  Howard,  Blair  Academy  headmaster,  in  discussing  the 
newspaper  scholarships,  said:  “We  hope  that  many  of  the  students 
with  us  this  summer  will  go  into  journalism.  But  even  those  who 
don’t  will  come  out  of  the  school  better  and  more  well-informed 
citizens  because  of  what  they  learned  here.” 

The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  depict  two  days  at  the  Blair 
Summer  School  for  Journalism. 


THE  FIELD  TRIP  — Each  Tuesday, 
students  visited  local  institutions: 
the  county  courthouse,  police, 
schools,  fire  departments,  summer 
camps,  churches,  merchants,  dam 
sites  and  national  recreational 
areas.  They  interviewed  members  of 
the  Blairstown  Township  Commit¬ 
tee,  Planning  Board,  and  tax  office, 
they  saw  the  weekly  Blairstown 
Brass  in  operation.  On  Thursdays, 
the  trips  were  extended  out  of  the 
Blairstown  area.  Students  toured 
the  Garden  State  Plaza,  Fairlawn, 
N.J.,  a  gigantic  shopping  complex, 
where  they  were  briefed  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  methods.  They 
visited  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  where 
officials  discussed  automation  and 
management-labor  relations.  They 
roamed  through  the  Warren  County 
Courthouse,  Belvidere,  N.J.,  inter¬ 
viewing  local  officials.  They  went 
through  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  Easton.  In  the  picture  right, 
students  Robert  Tomaine,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.  (Scranton  Times);  Gerald 
Hansen,  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  (Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune/San  Carlos  En¬ 
quirer);  Richard  Kase,  Hilton,  N.Y. 
(Rochester  Times-Union);  Linda 
Galston,  Concord,  Mass.;  and  Dor¬ 
othy  Murphy,  Trenton,  N.J.  (Tren¬ 
ton  Times),  listen  to  Tom  Bruno, 
engineer  in  charge  of  mechanical 
development,  at  ANPA/RI,  explain 
a  new  system  of  engraving. 
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JOHN  BELNIAK,  Endwell,  N.Y. 
(Binghamton  Press) 


ANTHONY  CASSEN,  Blair  Faculty 
(Director  of  the  Summer  Journalism  School) 


SHERYL  DOLD,  Belvidere,  N.J. 

(Blairstown  Press  Washington  Star  Blair 
Academy) 

THE  PRESS  CONFERENCE — Guest  speakers  brought  to  the  school 
included  James  Hagerty  (Blair  alumnus),  vicepresident  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company;  William  Kerby,  editorial  director  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Stuart  Loory,  (Blair  alumnus),  New  York  Herald-Tribune; 
Marjorie  Longley,  New  York  Times;  Cindy  Hughes,  New  York  World- 
Telegram;  Don  Keith,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express;  James  Ottaway  Sr.,  publisher 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers;  Kalman  Siegel,  New  York  Times;  Michael 
Strauss,  New  York  Times;  James  A.  Reynolds,  Medical  Economics;  John 
Heselden,  General  Manager,  Plainfield  Courier-News;  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  Wayne  Dumont;  Harry  Rosenfeld,  New  York  Hera  Id -Tribune; 

Photos  by  Dick  Hildwein.  Blair,  and  Rick  Friedman,  EtP 


Virginia  Wilton,  Camden  Courier-Post;  Chuck  Noviti,  ABC;  Richard  T. 
Baker,  associate  dean,  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Sessions 
produced  lively  question-and-answer  periods  on  topics  ranging  from 
making  newspaper  policy  to  writing  a  sports  column.  Above,  two  students 
and  Mr,  Cassen  listen  to  Virginia  Wilton  discuss  careers  in  newspaper 
promotion.  In  the  first  five  weeks,  17  bylined  press  conference  stories, 
written  by  the  students,  turned  up  in  10  of  the  sponsoring  newspapers 
from  as  close  as  the  Blairstown  Press  to  as  far  away  as  the  Danyille  (III.) 
Commercial-News  and  the  Son  Carlos  (Calif.)  Enquirer.  From  the  press 
conferences  and  the  field  Trips,  students  wrote  some  500  news  stories. 


THE  CLASS — The  curriculum  was  designed  to 
stress  the  importance  of  liberal  arts  studies  to 
responsible  journalism.  Students  read  effective 
journalistic  writing  that  was  also  literature.  His¬ 
tory  was  related  to  the  people  in  journalism. 
Regulations,  laws,  censorship  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  press  were  studied.  News  topics  of 
the  day— civil  liberties  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
automation,  Castro,  the  Sino-Soviet  split — were 
discussed.  There  were  also  courses  in  news  gath¬ 
ering,  writing,  editing  and  photography.  Above, 

editor  sc  publisher  for  August  15,  1964 


left  to  right  facing  camera,  are  three  students 
leading  a  discussion  of  the  right  to  know; 
Charlotte  Carroll,  Paterson,  N.J.  (Passaic  Her¬ 
ald-News);  Donald  Lusardi,  Sommerville,  N.J. 
(Blair  Academy  working  scholarship);  and  Robert 
Blacker,  Emmaus,  Pa.  (Allentown  Call-Chron¬ 
icle).  The  students,  given  14  books  to  start  their 
journalism  library,  were  expected  to  read  all  of 
them  before  school  ended.  They  also  turned  in 
numerous  research  papers.  From  a  student: 

"Now  I  know  how  tough  college  will  be." 


Twenty-three  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  .scholarship  pro¬ 
gram,  together  with  RKO  Gen¬ 
eral  Inc.  (WOR  division),  two 
j)rivate  donors  and  Blair  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Putting  up  two  full  $600 
scholarships  were  the  1‘afmaic 
Herald-News,  Alien! owre  (Pa.) 
Call-  Chronicle,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  Trenton  Times, 
Camden  Courier-Post  and  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch.  The 
latter  two  dailies  are  members 
of  the  Gannett  Group  which  was 
a  major  supporter  of  the  .schol¬ 
arship  program.  Nine  Gannett 
papers  sent  11  students  through 
the  school  on  full  scholarships. 

Two  California  newspapers, 
the  Redwood  City  Tribune  and 
San  Carlos  Enquirer,  combined 
with  Bair  Academy  for  one  full 
scholarship.  The  weekly  Wash- 
inffton  Star  and  Blairstown 
Press  did  likewise. 

These  papers  each  gave  a  full 
.scholarship: 

Binqhamton  (N.  Y.)  Press; 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe;  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News;  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express;  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette;  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Malone  (N.  Y.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Newark  News;  Plain- 
field  Courier-News;  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Tirnes-Union;  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times;  Stroudsburg  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record;  W  orcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  IN  NEWSPAPERS  BY  TRAVEL  INDUSTRY 

1958  iol963 
(In  MilliiinN  uf  Dollars) 


Categories 

1958 

(000) 

% 

of  Total 
National 
Ad  ( 

1959 

(000) 

% 

of  Total 
National 
Ad  $ 

I960 

(000) 

% 

of  Total 
National 
Ad  ( 

1961 

(000) 

% 

of  Total 
National 
Ad  $ 

1962 

(000) 

% 

of  1otal 
National 
Ad  $ 

1 963 
(000) 

% 

of  1  Ota 

Nation.il 
Ad  % 

1963 

vs. 

1958 

Hotels  and  Resort 

19,284 

2.7 

20,638 

2.7 

20,903 

2.7 

21,126 

2.8 

22,732 

3.I 

23,000 

3.2 

-hi  9.3 

Transportation 

42,700 

5.9 

49,986 

6.4 

52,547 

6.7 

59,214 

7.9 

57,821 

7.9 

54,167 

7.6 

■f26.8 

Total  Travel 

61,984 

8.6 

70,624 

9.1 

73,450 

9.4 

80,340 

10.7 

80,553 

1 1. 00 

77,167 

10.8 

-1-24.5 

Agency  Gives  Tips 
For  Travel  Linage 


According  to  a  study  made  by 
an  advertising  agency  that 
serves  a  number  of  “big”  clients 
in  the  travel  field,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  position  as  the  No.  1  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  is  losing 
ground  to  magazines  and  broad¬ 
casting. 

Roger  C.  Bumstead,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  Kelly, 
Nason  Inc.,  writing  in  Travel 
Report  (a  newsletter  pi-epared 
by  the  agency  each  month  as  a 
serv’ice  for  clients,  media,  and 
the  travel  industry)  says : 
“Steady  indicators  are  pointing 
clearly  toward  a  slow  but  de¬ 
cisive  change  in  the  media  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  leaders  in  America’s 
$30  billion  travel  industry.” 

By  comparing  five-year  gains 
made  by  magazines,  television 
and  radio  with  money  spent  in 
newspapers,  Mr.  Bumstead 
found  the  volume  of  travel  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,  while 
still  commanding  the  largest 
share  of  travel  promotion  dol¬ 
lars,  has  remained  comparative¬ 
ly  unchanged  since  1961,  even 
making  allowance  for  suspension 
of  publication  of  New  York  and 
Cleveland  papers  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1963. 

“Early  reports  on  major  mar¬ 
ket  linage  so  far  this  year  indi¬ 
cate,”  he  said,  “that  1964  might 
well  show  a  decline  under  last 
year.” 

•S80  Million  Account 

Mr.  Bumstead’s  report  shows 
travel,  as  an  industry,  contrib¬ 
utes  close  to  $80  million  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  to 
newspapers  each  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25%  from  1958.  Travel 
represented  11%  of  all  national 
advertising  in  1963,  a  gain  of 
about  2%  over  a  5-year  span. 

On  the  other  hand,  magazmes 
received  close  to  $40  million 
from  the  travel  field,  he  reports, 
but  the  five-year  growth  rate  is 
73%. 

In  spot  and  network  tv,  travel 


plunked  $16  million  into  the  me¬ 
dium  last  year,  and  comparing 
this  with  1958,  the  percentage 
of  gain  is  170%.  “The  trend  is 
clearly  there,”  he  states. 

For  radio,  records  do  not  exist 
on  exjienditures,  but  seven  travel 
organizations  show  up  on  the 
Radio  Advertising  Bureau’s  list 
of  the  “top  50  spot  advertisers 
of  1963”  and  these  seven  com¬ 
panies,  alone,  spent  $12  million. 

('all  for  Action 

Mr.  Bumstead  who  heads  a 
media  department  that  annually 
bills  close  to  $6  million,  half  of 
which  is  travel  advertising,  sug¬ 
gests  that  newspapers  take  “bold 
and  positive  action”  to  main¬ 
tain  leadership  as  the  dominant 
vehicle  for  travel  advertising. 

“Its  interest  and  support  of 
the  travel  industry,”  he  main¬ 
tains,  “must  be  allocated  more 
in  direct  proportion  to  our  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures.” 

In  the  concluding  section  of 
his  report,  he  suggests  some 
activities  which  newspapers 
could  initiate.  They  are: 

“Travel  Section  Usage — While 
editorial  research  indicates  that 
only  from  25%  to  35%  of  a 
newspaper’s  audience  reads  any 
part  of  some  of  the  nation’s 
most  highly  regarded  travel  sec¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  void  in  audience 
data  which  would  assist  travel 
advertisers  in  making  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  these  sections. 
Is  the  “average”  travel  section 
reader  an  “arm-chair”  visitor  or 
is  he  a  week,  a  month  or  two 
months  away  from  making  a 
major  considered  purchase  from 
a  carrier  or  resort  area?  Is  he 
w'ell-off,  middle-aged  or  college 
educated?  Single  or  married, 
male  or  female,  and  so  forth? 

Luck  uf  Market  .SludicM 

“Market  Analysis  and  Re¬ 
search — Less  than  a  third  of  the 
newspapers  respondihg  to  Kelly, 
Nason’s  annual  inquiry  on  the 


dates  of  special  travel  sections  in 
1964  indicated  that  they  have 
ever  conducted  any  form  of  mar¬ 
ket  studies  on  the  travel  pat¬ 
terns  of  their  readers.  While  a 
few  notable  exceptions  exist, 
these  reports  by  and  large  are 
of  minimum  value  .  .  .  particu¬ 
larly  when  contrasted  to  the 
voluminous  data  on  the  travel 
patterns  of  magazine  audiences. 
Similarly,  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  own  promotion  arm  (Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA) 
has  conducted  one  study  related 
to  travel  (Air  Travel  Study), 
while  it  can  offer  countless  vol¬ 
umes  of  material  on  foods,  gaso¬ 
line,  automobiles,  beer  and 
liquor. 

“Sunday  Magazine  Editorial — 
With  over  33%  of  all  Americans 
indicating  that  they  have  no  in¬ 
terest  at  all  in  travel,  and  with 
around  a  quarter  of  the  nation’s 


high  income  familic.-^  lissted 
among  the  ‘No-Go’s,’  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  a  major  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  awareness  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  and,  more  important,  the 
lewards  of  travel.  Most  logical¬ 
ly,  from  an  editorial  standpoint, 
the  regular  inclusion  of  color¬ 
ful  and  intriguing  travel  articles 
in  their  high  readership  Sunday 
magazine  supplements  would 
represent  a  major  step  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  goal.” 

Kelly,  Nason  is  a  general 
agency  handling  a  wide  range  of 
clients.  However,  the  majority 
of  them  are  in  travel,  such  as, 
Grace  Lines,  Pan  American- 
Grace  Airways  (PANACEA), 
Melia  Tours,  Home  Lines,  Span¬ 
ish  National  Tourist  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  Bahamas  Ministry  of 
Tourism. 


Howell  Rees,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  research  for  Kelly,  Nason  Inc., 
left,  and  Roger  C.  Bumstead,  vicepresident  and  media  director  of  tn* 
agency,  who  wrote  a  report  titled,  "Newspaper  and  Travel:  Challenge  to 
Complacency." 
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Product  Sample  Inside  Sunday  Paper 


Tlie  Muncie  Sunday  Star  of 


with  fireat  anticipation  to  the 


Au?. 

new  I 

mer-  I 

the  the  I 

^roup 

plus 

a  re-  ^ 

coupon  Bjk 

Besides  the  advantage  of  a  r/r'^ 

home-delivered  sample,  the  ad-  t  y  ■ 

vertiser  realized  a  saving  of  \  .  ■'* 

nearly  one-half  of  the  cost  of  ^k  V  ' 

home-sampling  by  usual  meth-  ^B^  1  ^';  ti 

”‘*®-  Hl^'  v'  .  '*m"(f’y'>^P'  '4w'%, 

The  new  home-sampling  con-  W  ■:‘i'fy'A'  ''^i'''>^---'^>!^ 

cept,  a  brain-child  of  Wayne  B||Bt 

Botkin,  advertising  director,  and  _-y 

Richard  Clester,  national  ad- 
vertising  manager,  of  the  Mun- 

cie  Star-Press,  offers  direct-to-  *  sSy^  ^ 

the-customer  sampling  of  adapt- 
able  Sunday 

by  a 

single  advertiser,  and  for  less 

cost  than  combined  mailings  SUNDAY  MORNING  PICKUP — A  Muncie  housewife  finds  an  adver+is- 

on  non-competitive  products  packet  with  a  sample  Scoteh-Brite  scouring  pad  inside  the  newspaper 

.1  ,  ,  ,  on  her  doorstep, 

through  large  mailing  houses. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  per  be  considered;  also  that  the  25-  curely  inside  the  paper.  The 
thousand  homes  delivered,  Mr.  cent  cost  of  the  single  copy  will  jiaper  will  handle  all  production 
Botkin  .said  advertisers  using  prevent  questionable  operators  printing  and  assembling  details 
the  new  .sampling  method  will 
be  getting  76%  coverage  of  all 
homes  represented 

recommended  test  market.  .said. 

Big  Chain  in  .\rra 

Muncie’s  70  metropolitan  area  Thi 
retail  grocery  outlets  include  not  s 
five  stores  of  Muncie-based  regul 
Marsh  Supermarkets  Inc.,  which  Star’s 
do  33%  of  food  market  sales.  home 
The  Muncie  Star  feels  that  insert 
the  paper’s  endorsement  of  the  Sai 
sampled  product  is  a  factor  to  Munc 


results  of  the  test.  It  looks  so 
good  to  us  that  we’re  making 
plans  for  another  sample  test  in 
September.” 

'(ireat  Tnul'  in  Retailing 

.Marsh  Blackburn,  president 
of  Hoosier  Brokerage  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  who  helped  arrange 
with  .3M  for  the  test,  said,  “Lo¬ 
cal  .sampling  by  the  newspaper 
gives  our  .sales  people  a  great 
tool  to  use  when  contacting  re¬ 
tailers.  When  the  retailer  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  impact  of  a  sample 
in  his  own  newspaper  and  knows 
a  similar  sample  has  gone  into 
all  homes,  he  will  realize  the 
thoroughness  of  the  coverage  of 
the  .sampling  and  the  potential 
sales  of  the  product  which  the 
sampling  will  generate  and 
he’ll  want  to  l)e  sure  the  product 
is  on  his  shelves.” 

3M’s  sampling  was  preceded 
by  a  jiroduct  questionnaire  di¬ 
rected  to  500  Muncie  home¬ 
makers.  Two  weeks  after  the 
sampling,  the  same  question¬ 
naire  will  be  directed  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group  of  500  home¬ 
makers.  Personnel  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College  will  conduct 
the  survey. 

Copy  and  artwork  for  the 
Scotch-Brite  sample  “carrier” 
folder  and  accompanying  ad 

horn  buying  copies  to  get  cou-  of  sampling  if  the  advertiser  is  were  prepared  by  the  Minneap- 
pons  to  redeem  without  actual  not  equipped  to  do  .so,  or  will  olis  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
in  a  highly  purchase  of  product,  Mr.  Clester  work  directly  with  the  adver-  Durstine  &  Osborn.  The  print- 

tiser’s  agency.  ing  of  the  product  .samples  was 

Packaged  samples  can  be  as  handled  by  the  Star-Press, 
large  as  the  Sunday  supple-  The  sample  package  consisted 
ment  page  size,  as  long  as  they  of  a  GlixS-inch  foldover  sheet, 
are  flat  enough  to  conform  to  Inside,  a  cellophane  pack  con- 
the  shape  of  the  folded  i)aper.  taining  a  sample  pad  was  sta- 
Sampling  must  be  preceded  or  pled  in  the  center.  On  the  pages 
accompanied  by  a  1,000-line  facing  it  were  messages  about 
(minimum)  ad.  the  product,  and  a  coupon  worth 

I).  J.  (Don)  Davis,  retail  10c  was  offered  on  the  third  and 
grocery  products  sales  manager  fourth  pages, 
in  the  3M  Coated  Abrasives  and  „  ,  n 

Related  Products  Division,  was  f-«mn..ss.onable 

assisted  by  Jim  Cox  and  Neil  Inserting  of  the  sample  pack- 
Franey  of  the  St.  Paul  office  in  age  in  each  of  the  Sunday  pa- 
arranging  for  the  first  Muncie  pers  was  accomplished  by  the 
Sunday  Star  .sample  test.  Mr.  regular  mailroom  crews  in  lax 
Davis  said,  “We  believe  that  periods.  The  packet  was  “hung” 
this  idea  offers  us  an  opportun-  over  the  Sunday  magazine  sup- 
ity  to  sample  products  in  a  way  plement  which  arrived  at  the 
never  before  afforded  by  any  Star-Press  plant  several  days 
media.  We’re  happy  we  can  be  before  the  distribution  date, 
first  and  we’re  looking  forward  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


Wil  Shelton  Discovers 
Strengths  in  Papers 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Just  briefly  the  other  day 
Wilson  (“Wil”)  Shelton  turned 
from  the  television  screen  to 
newspaper  space.  The  president 
of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
wanted  the  trade  to  know  that  he 
sees  preat  strengths  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  daily  press. 

Not  that  this  agency’s  love 
affair  with  television  has  cooled. 
Proudly  printed  in  its  promo¬ 
tion  literature  is  a  breakdown 
of  billings  by  media  showing 
that  tv  gets  73%,  magazines 
19%,  newspapers  5%,  radio  2%, 
and  outdoor  1%.  Last  year 
Compton  billed  $122,915,000. 

“It’s  my  guess  that  news¬ 
paper’s  share  may  go  up  to  7% 
this  year,”  Mr.  Shelton  said. 
“One  reason  is  that  we  recently 
acquired  the  Kaiser  Jeep  ac¬ 
count,  and  we  recommended  that 
they  place  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  appropriation  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

Besides  Kaiser,  other  Comp¬ 
ton  clients  now  making  impor¬ 
tant  use  of  newspaper  space 
include  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  Victor  Fischel  &  Co., 
Inc.,  General  Wine  &  Spirits  Co. 
and  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co. 

They  ,4re  Believed 

“By  and  large  newspapers 
are  believed  in  by  their  readers, 
thought  of  as  a  reliable  source  of 
information,  helping  them  make 
intelligent  decisions  about  many 
matters,  including,  of  course,  the 
purchase  of  goods.  Readers  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  as  valuable 
information.  Local  newspapers 
themselves  are  in  the  ‘old  friend’ 
category.” 

“Most  of  our  clients,  probably 
more  than  65%,  advertise  pack¬ 
aged  goods  which  do  not  have 
strong  local  partnership  ties,” 
Mr.  Shelton  explained.  “Their 
brands  are  on  supermarket 
shelves.  The  stores  carry  them 
but  there  is  nobody  selling  them. 
The  burden  of  selling  re.sts 
almost  entirely  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising." 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  sells 
through  local  brokers  and  life 
insurance  is  sold  through  local 
agents. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 


uses  This  Week  and  Parade  plus 
10  independent  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  ROP  black  and  white 
in  90  cities,  augmenting  this 
media  pattern  with  national 
magazines,  according  to  Mr. 
Shelton. 


Wil  m  ^ 


last  year. 

The  agency  has  bo.  i  ’  :  the 
new  in-register  newspa: . .  color 
— SpectaColor,  and  ha'j  ..Iso  in¬ 
vested  in  ROP  Color,  i  ’aunch 
the  new  Schick  stain!  -•  .steel 
blade  last  year,  Comptor.  jdaced 
one  of  the  largest  com;c  .sched¬ 
ules  ever  seen  in  this  nntry, 
using  three  and  a  thiu1  pages 
cumulative  in  all  Mt-T;o  and 
Puck  newspapers. 

Then,  in  conjunction  aith  a 
sampling  campaign  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  agency  ran  a  t  v  i-color 
ad  for  Schick’s  steel  blades  in 
daily  newspapers  in  virtually  all 
markets  within  two  or  three 
days  after  .sampling  almost 
every  household  in  the  market. 
Wilson  Shelton  “Schick’s  business  doubled  in 

,  ,  .  .  1963  over  1962,”  Mr.  Shelton 

but  they  don  t  have  similar  in- 


formation  aliout  interior  pages  gumming  up,  Mr.  Shelton  said 
,n  the  general  news  sections. 

Mr  Shelton  said  newspapers  immediacy  and  flexibil- 

should  try  to  devise  a  ^stem  of  .  newspapers  often 

measurement  that  would  be  com-  coverage  in  cer- 

parable  to  the  television  mdus-  situations  than  other 

tr>’ s  ratings  of  quarter  hours.  i;.,  » 

He  acknowledged  the  difficulty  ,  *  i. 

of  measuring  readership  of  “This  is  especially  true  where 
pages  which  change  from  day  to  distribution  is  spotty  or  a  spe- 
dav,  but  added  that  such  meas-  cific  market  requires  more  ad- 
ur^ments  could  be  tremendously  """tinued. 


helpful  to  advertisers.  .  •  i.-  u 

He  .said  that  one  Compton  advertising  stories  which  are 
client  shifted  its  ads  from  the  ‘news  such  as  the  Mobil  Econ- 
general  news  section  to  the 
financial  pages,  and  coupon  re- 


‘Newspapers  are  also  ideal  for 


“In  newspapers,  this  insur¬ 
ance  company  runs  ‘Financial 
Planning*  and  ‘Agent /Company 
Prestige’  ads  of  800  lines,”  Mr. 
Shelton  continued.  “In  most 
cases,  local  offices  tie  in  with 
cooperative  ads,  listing  the 
names  and  frequently  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  agents.  In  both 
cases  the  agents  report  excel¬ 
lent  reaction  from  prospects  and 
centers  of  influence.  It  helps 
them  attain  personal  recognition. 
Prospects  get  to  feel  they  knoiv 
them. 

“New  York  Life’s  ‘Annual 
Statement  of  Condition’  was 
also  run  in  the  business  section 
of  a  list  of  local  newspapers.  The 
company  felt  this  enhanced  their 
image  not  only  with  business 
and  financial  readers  but  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  as  well.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Shelton 
raised  the  question  of  why  news¬ 
papers  don’t  supply  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  readership  of  the 
various  sections,  particularly  the 
general  news  pages  where  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising  is 
carried. 

“I  realize  that  these  pages 
change  from  day  to  day,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  news  and  the  ads 
carried,”  he  said.  “Papers  can 
tell  us  with  good  reliability  how' 
many  men  and  women  read 
sports,  editorial  pages,  financial 
sections  and  individual  features. 


sponse  went  up  143%. 

Mr.  Shelton  is  interested  in 


Wolfschmidt. 

“The  use  of  newspaper  space 


the  improvements  that  have  been  benefits  products  or  ser\nces  that 
made  in  color  advertising  in  with  local  agents  or  dis- 

newspaiiers,  but  wondered  why  tributors--for  example,  automo- 
color  was  not  used  more  than  it  biles,  appliances,  insurance  and 
is  for  editorial  features.  liquor— and  for  seasonal  prod- 

Duncan  Hines,  a  Compton  bke  snow  tires  and  anti¬ 

client,  was  the  first  advertiser  to  freeze.  As  we  have  demonstrate 
use  “strike-in”  couponing  with  our  clients  Procter  &  Gamb  e 
preprint  color  in  newspapers  Schick,  newspaper  space  is 

and  has  used  this  medium  sue-  effective  support  for  the  intriv 
cessfully  for  the  past  four  years,  duction  of  new  products  and 
“The  result  was  a  substantial  ^be  announcement  of  produc 
increase  in  sales  in  certain  changes, 
areas,”  said  Mr.  Shelton.  pir,jl  Year 

Duncan  Hines’  first  Hi-Fi  or 

preprint  color  ad  was  placed  in  On  August  6th  this  year,  Mr. 


areas,  said  Mr.  ahelton.  pir,jl  Year 

Duncan  Hines’  first  Hi-Fi  or 

preprint  color  ad  was  placed  in  On  August  6th  this  year,  Mr. 
six  newspapers  in  April  1960,  Shelton  will  complete  his  first 
and  then  during  the  same  year  year  as  Compton’s  president.  It 
it  was  repeated  in  27  news-  has  been  a  good  year,  and  bill- 
papers  and  later  in  37  news-  ings  for  1964  will  top  1963.  For 
papers.  In  1961  to  promote  six  three  accounts  lost,  two  due  to 
different  cake  mixes,  Hi-Fi  was  conflicts,  six  have  been  added, 
used  in  37  new’spapers  in  April  At  46  Wil  Shelton  has  had  29 
and  the  same  ad  was  repeated  in  years  of  creative  experience.  He 
61  newspapers  in  August.  started  his  advertising  career 

A  pattern  design  Duncan  when  he  was  17.  Although  he 

Hines  ad  for  10  cake  mixes  was  has  always  been  on  the  creative 
published  in  March,  May  and  side,  unlike  David  Ogilvy  of 

December  of  1962  and  in  44  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  or 

newspapers  in  January  1963.  So  Rosser  Reeves  of  Ted  Bates  & 
far  this  year,  there  has  been  Co.,  he  has  yet  to  write  a  book 
one  Duncan  Hines  preprint  on  advertising, 

color  ad  in  papers.  “If  I  ever  do,  I  will  try  to 

,,  ,,  „  ,  keep  it  from  being  simply  a 

Uses  Preprint  Color  work  of  self-aggrandizement  and 

Compton  liked  preprint  color  will  attempt  to  make  it  a  help 
in  newspapers  enough  to  use  it  to  people  who  want  to  improve 
to  promote  Gleem  tooth  paste  in  themselves  as  advertising  men 
three  papers  during  October  of  and  women.” 
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He  is  Mike  Connolly 
The  Hollywood  Reporter 


in 

all 
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Available  from 


Cl)ronide  features  Syndicate 


555  Sutter  St.  GArfield  1-1111  San  Francisco,  Calif# 


His  competition  calls  him  "Hollywood's 
fastest  rising  star"  and  "greatest  rival 
but  great  friend." 


His  rapid  fire  items  about  "what  happened  last  night  in 
Hollywood"  are  favorites  for  millions  of  entertainment 
fans.  One  of  his  six-times-weeldy  columns  is  a  personal¬ 
ized  question-answer  forum  about  the  entire  Hollywood 
scene,  its  people,  their  lives,  jobs,  hobbies  and  histories. 

Give  your  readers  an  exciting,  up-to-date  entertainment 
column  with  plenty  of  zip  and  factual  information.  Give 
them  Mike  Connolly,  The  Hollywood  Reporter. 
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Sunday  Sample 

(Coyrthiucd  from  pnife  lU) 


W.  E.  Seaman,  vicepresiilent 
in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  Company,  said  the  sam])le 
can  go  through  its  stuffer  with 
slight  modification  in  size  and 
provided  the  samjiling  carrier 
was  at  least  (50-pound  paper 
stock.  The  stutfer,  he  .said,  would 
have  to  run  at  slightly  slower 
than  normal  speed. 

Both  the  ie<iuired  announce¬ 
ment  ad  and  the  .sample  insert 
are  commissionable  to  the 
agency,  Mr.  Cle.ster  explained. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sunday  Star, 
the  3M  sample  would  Im*  rated 
as  e<iuivalent  (on  a  price  basis) 
to  a  full  page  in  measuring  lin¬ 
age. 

13  Advantag<'s  Told 

Mr.  Botkin,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  said,  “I’ve  heard  many 
speeches  by  advertising  agency 
l)eople,  advertising  managers 
and  others  that,  ‘newspapers 
never  come  up  with  anything 
new.’  We  think  we  have  come 
up  with  something  new.  This 
plan  offers  something  no  otbei- 
media  can  do  —  not  television 
nor  radio  nor  even  magazines 
can  duplicate  this  idea  of  de¬ 
livering  an  actual  sample  to  the 
home.” 


.Mr.  Cle.ster,  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  enumeiated 
the  following  13  advantages: 

1.  Savings  in  costs  up  to  10' r 
over  other  sampling  methods. 

2.  The  product  is  delivered  in- 
•stantaneously  to  each  home. 

3.  No  com|)etition  fi-om  other 
products  —  the  sample  com¬ 
mands  the  sole  attention  of  the 
l)rospective  buyer. 

1.  The  product  has  the  en- 
ilorsement  and  recommendation 
of  the  market’s  out.standing  ad¬ 
vertising  media,  the  news|)ai)er. 

No  delay  in  putting  out  the 
sample  —  nothing  holds  up  the 
delivery  of  the  .sample  with  the 
newspaper. 

(5.  An  excellent  sales  tool  to 
move  merchandise. 

7.  .Avoids  the  old  luohlem  of 
high  coupon  re<lemption  without 
sale  of  merchandise.  Question¬ 
able  operators  will  not  pay  25c 
for  a  Sunday  newsj)a|)er  to  get 
a  10c  coupon. 

8.  .Makes  possible  i)ini)ointing 
-sampling  and  marketing  in  a 
specific  market  where  problems 
might  he  occurring  and  or 
where  test  marketing  is  desir¬ 
able. 

1).  Timely  .sampling  —  the 
sample  arrives  at  the  most  op- 
l)ortune  time  for  obtaining  max¬ 
imum  interest  and  results. 

10.  .Affords  an  oi)portunity  to 
co-ordinate  and  pin-i)oint  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sampling  in  the 


LARGEST  Circulation  in  N.E.penna 


fcfigon  Pact  for 

A«iolVi.«olMo*son^ 


lOWFofS* 


Industrial  Plant 
for  Honesdale 


(utmpM 


SAWYER  -  FERGUSON  ■  WALKER  COMPANY.  INC.,  National  Reprasantativas 


GOOD  FOR  RETAILING — Estel  Marsh,  left,  president  of  Marsh 
Supermarkets  in  Indiana,  and  Marsh  Blackburn,  president  of  Hoosiar 
Brokerage,  are  pleased  with  the  sales  potential  of  the  Scotch-Brite 
sample  in  the  Muncie  Sunday  Star. 


.same  media  simultaneously. 

11.  No  competitive  products 
will  l)e  sampled  at  the  same 
time. 

12.  Postal  regulation  difficul¬ 
ties  are  avoided  since  the  mail 
portion  of  the  Muncie  Sunday 
Star  is  not  sami)led.  The  Mun¬ 
cie  Sunday  Star  is  hh'i  home 
delivered. 

13.  Sampling  through  new.s- 
paper  circulation  offers  out¬ 
standing  opportunities  for  in¬ 
troducing  new  i)roducts  and  for 
.'■■timulating  general  movement 
of  goods  which  have  distribu¬ 
tion  but  are  not  selling  for  com- 
jjetitive  I'easons. 


New  Screening 
Process  Adapted 
By  Food  Chain 

Chicago 

A  new  look  in  two-color  food 
newspaper  advertising  that 
should  strengthen  “appetite  ap¬ 
peal”  will  make  its  bow  in  a 
campaign  by  the  Red  &  White 
Cor jio ration,  according  to  John 
Duncan,  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  coordinates 
the  Red  &  White  advertising 
placed  by  45  distributors  and 
their  affiliated  food  stores  in  300 
newspapers  weekly,  said  the  new 
“one-way”  screen  process  will 
he  used  initially  on  both  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  ad  illus- 
tiations. 

The  process,  developed  by 
Kieffer-Nolde,  engravers,  has  a 
EDITOR  8C  PUB 


The  newsj)aper  is  being  as¬ 
sisted  in  this  i)romotion  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Kelly- Smith 
Company,  an  eight-page  descrip¬ 
tive  brochure  is  available. 

Two  additional  product  sam¬ 
plings  from  other  companies  are 
already  scheduled  for  the  Fall 
in  the  Sunday  Star,  Mr.  Clester 
said  after  he  had  completed  a 
round  of  calls  on  advertisei  s  and 
agencies  the  jiast  week.  In  the 
case  of  one  top-ranking  food 
manufacturer  he  obtained  inter¬ 
views  with  as  many  as  a  dozen 
sales  executives  who  called  in 
the  agency  account  executives 
to  hear  the  new.spaper’s  .story. 

first  key  plate  for  black  made 
from  photographic  monotone 
copy  with  the  one-way  .screen 
running  at  45°.  A  second  plate, 
for  the  second  color,  is  made 
with  the  one-way  screen  running 
at  75°.  The  second  plate  is  held 
to  a  somewhat  photographically 
flat  exposure  for  the  two-color 
effect. 

The  two  plates  give  a  smooth¬ 
er  printing  quality  in  the  mid- 
dletone  area  where  conventional 
newspaper  screen  normally  has 
a  tendency  to  break  unevenly, 
producing  a  mottled  appearance. 
And  the  process  is  especially 
advantageous  to  newspapers  in 
smaller  markets  where  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  may  be  limited.  In 
addition,  the  plates  make  a  good 
matting  plate. 

Production  for  the  new  proc¬ 
ess  is  being  suiiervised  by  Mr. 
Duncan  with  Red  &  White’s 
agency,  William  E.  Sproat  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


“Your  Press,  Your  Freedom” 

Graphic  art  captures  the  colorful  history  of  the  printing  press 
from  its  beginning  through  modern-day  advances  in  technology. 
The  first  movable  type  is  shown  as  well  as  examples  of  the  first 
newspapers.  Highlight  of  the  filmstrip  is  the  case  against  John 
Peter  Zenger  and  its  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Press.  (Showing  time:  6  minutes) 


“The  World  At  Your  Fingertips” 

The  exciting  world  of  the  newspaper  is  told  in  this  animated 
sound  filmstrip.  The  newspaper  is  shown  offering  something 
for  every  family  member  —  the  importance  of  the  editorials, 
the  guidance  of  the  index  box,  the  home  section,  the  sports, 
and  the  wide  variety  of  entertainment.  Key  terms  are  also  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  benefits  gained  by  the  reader  are  discussed. 
(Showing  time:  6  minutes) 


“Newspapers  In  The  Classroom” 

A  documentation  with  color  pictures  of  a  classroom  study  plan 
as  it  is  conducted  in  San  Diego,  California.  Suitable  as  a  teacher 
briefing  tool,  or  a  student  orientation  program,  the  filmstrip 
points  out  the  wide  selection  of  information  available  through 
the  local  newspaper.  Coordination  with  geography,  history,  re¬ 
ports,  and  current  events  programs  is  explained  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  classroom  newspaper  are  discussed  briefly.  (Showing 
time:  11  minutes) 


“Newspaper  Tour” 

A  comprehensive  look  at  the  many  departments  and  functions 
utilized  in  producing  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  The  news¬ 
paper  library,  the  business  office,  the  city  room,  the  composing 
room,  makeup,  wire  services,  editorial  conference,  advertising 
departments,  cold  type,  photoengraving,  stereotype,  press  room, 
mail  room,  and  delivery  are  all  exposed  to  the  camera’s  record¬ 
ing  eye.  (Showing  time:  15  minutes) 


Write  to  your  nearest  Copley  Productions  distribution  center  for  information  and  prices: 


7776  Ivanhoe,  La  Jolla,  California 
*  >!> 

434  Downer  Place,  Aurora,  Illinois 


DIVISION 


OF  THE  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


And  now,  the  UPI  news  corps  moves  to 
Atlantic  City  to  cover  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Led  by  veteran  political  expert  Lyle  Wilson, 
the  by-liners  will  include  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  Merriman  Smith,  Harry  Ferguson, 
Joseph  L.  Myler,  Louis  Cassels,  Raymond 
Lahr,  William  Theis,  Helen  Thomas,  Warren 
Duffee,  Norman  G.  Cornish,  Arnold  B. 
Sawislak,  Hale  Montgomery,  Steven  Gerstel, 
Jack  C.  Vandenberg,  and  UPI  regional 
political  reporters  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Photographers  at  the  scene  will  include 
James  Atherton,  Harry  Leder,  Andrew 
Lopez,  Joel  Schrank,  Gary  Haynes,  Joel 
Landau,  Hugo  Wessels,  Jerry  McNeill. 

Specialists  all,  they’ll  be  on  the  job  at 
Convention  Hall  from  gavel  to  gavel  covering 
the  news  as  only  UPI  covers  it— in  breadth, 
depth  and  detail. 

It  adds  up  to  a  big  advantage  for 
UPI  subscribers. 


^Jnited 
press 

^  ntemational 
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McCann-Erickson  Interna¬ 
tional,  which  operates  in  .32 
countries,  has  received  approval 
from  the  Government  of  India 
to  join  with  the  largest  Indian- 
owned  and  managed  agency. 
Clarion  Advertising  Sonices 
Private  Ltd.  in  Calcutta. 

*  m  m 

The  Eileen  Feather  Salons 
have  named  Compton  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.  for  advertising  and 
promotion.  Newspaper  ads  will 
be  used  in  San  Francisco,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Santa  Maria,  River¬ 
side  and  Phoenix. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sam  Tarricone,  who  has  been 
a  vicepresident  and  assistant 
media  director  at  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Steers  &  Shenfield  Inc., 
has  been  promoted  to  media  di¬ 
rector. 

♦  ♦  * 

C.  Robert  Pfeifle,  a  former 
newspaperman,  was  named  di- 
I’ector  of  public  relations  for 
Kal,  Ehrlich  &  Merrick  adver¬ 
tising  firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 

*  •  ♦ 

A  new  advertising-public  re¬ 
lations  agency,  James  G.  Smith 
&  Associates,  has  been  formed 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  start¬ 
ing  with  15  accounts  in  farm, 
trade  and  industrial  areas.  Prin- 

Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 

That's  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


National  Representatives: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


A 


PRIZE  EVENT — In  a  Choose  Your  Own  Priie"  contest  run  by  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  Citizen— Journal,  Joseph  A,  Salame  topped 
all  other  entries  by  matching  up  13  small  parts  from  local  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Looking  over  the  special  edition  announcing  the  winner  are:  Left 
to  right — Ralph  G.  Hemming,  general  advertising  manager  for  the 
papers;  Mr.  Salame,  car  advertising  co-ordinator  for  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
and  Edward  Rogers,  Ford  Car  advertising  manager. 


cipals  are  Mr.  Smith,  former 
executive  vicepresident  of  Ham- 
eroff  and  Smith  Inc.,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Burton 
Schildhouse,  formerly  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  another  local  agency; 
Sybil  A.  Smith  and  Donald  I. 
Greek. 

*  *  * 

George  F.  Koether  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  Continental  Can  Com- 
j)any  Inc.  Mr.  Koether  began  his 
career  with  Campbell-Ewald  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Continental  Can,  Mr.  Koeth¬ 
er  was  a  writer  in  the  public 
relations  department  of  United 
States  Steel  Coi’p. 

*  «  * 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  president 
of  the  Lefrak  Organization, 
Inc.,  a  building  firm,  has  picked 
Smith /Greenland  Co.,  as  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

*  *  * 

West,  Weir  &  Bartel,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  it  lost  the  $1  million 
account  of  Wellington  Sears 
Co.,  a  textile  marketing  firm. 

*  *  * 

Bissell  Inc.  named  Gardner 
.Advertising  to  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  ending  a  two-month  search 


that  started  when  it  left  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Boslet  has  left  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  where  he 
was  an  account  supeiwisor  to 
become  advertising  manager  of 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.’s  prod¬ 
ucts  division.  He  had  formerly 
been  associated  with  Warner- 
Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co.  as 
a  product  manager,  and  Ted 
Bates  as  an  account  executive. 
*  *  * 

Mel  Roher,  who  held  posts  on 
the  national  advertising  staff  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  joined  Jameson  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.,  as  a  vicepresident 
and  account  executive. 

*  *  * 

So.snow  &  Weinstein  Inc., 
Newark,  N.  J.  has  been  chosen 
by  the  New  Jersey  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 

*  * 

A  public  relations  and  mar¬ 
keting  services  agency,  Carlson, 
Morris,  Nunn  &  Associates  Inc., 
has  l)een  organized  at  201  N. 
Wells  St.,  Chicago.  Affiliate  of¬ 
fices  are  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Toronto. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

All  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  wants  to  prove  is  that  an  entire 
state  can  be  reduced  to  a  country  norm  and  be  served  from  hill 
top  to  hill  top  as  a  country  community  by  a  country  weekly. 
How  then,  one  might  ask,  does  Hillbilly  find  itself  in  the  real 
estate  business?  Lovely  question,  that.  A  touching  one.  First, 
you  have  to  know,  if  you  don’t,  that  Pearl  Buck,  the  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  was  born  right  here  at  Hillsboro  in  the  good  earth 
of  Pocahontas  County.  For  years  Hillbilly  (published  at  Rich- 
wood,  W.  Va.)  has  been  yapping  at  the  state  to  buy  this  house 
and  establish  a  memorial  to  this  great  West  Virginian.  A  bit  of 
tourism  might  have  fomented  the  drive.  Anyhow,  nobody  could 
understand  why  the  State  didn’t  jump  at  the  chance  of  accepting 
the  home  as  a  gift  from  the  writer  herself.  Not  even  Hillbilly  who 
is  pretty  much  wise  to  political  shenanigans.  But  Jim  Comstock 
and  Bronson  McClung  didn't  fret.  They  just  up  and  got  an 
option  to  buy  it  themselves.  Next  week  they’ll  tell  you  about  that. 


Delaware  Paper  P  .Ffes 
In  Real  Estate  Foiiier 

A  six-page  folder  gi.  ug  de¬ 
tailed  floor  plans  and  lire  draw¬ 
ings  was  pasted  into  a  f: '1  page 
real  estate  developm  tt  ad 
which  will  appear  in  tl.>  Dover 
Delaware  State  Newi^  it.ig.  H. 
John  W.  Beach,  assistai  t  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  he  believed  >  was  a 
“fir.st”  in  daily  newspapt  r  pub¬ 
lication. 

Time  needed  for  the  ‘p.t.ste-in’ 
was  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  paper  was  publh  liing  a 
9(i-page  Progress  Edition  and 
had  only  a  press  capacity  for 
4()  pages.  Twenty-four  pages 
were  printed  July  25  and  32 
pages  Aug.  11.  The  paste-in  was 
on  the  back  page  of  the  32  page 
section.  Circulation  is  being  in¬ 
creased  from  20,000  to  30,000. 


.\iiiiiversary  of  Firr 
Marked  with  Edition 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Seventy-five  years  after  fire 
swept  the  young  city  of  “Spo¬ 
kane  Falls,  Washington,”  the 
Spokane  Spokeetnan  -  Review 
published  a  72-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  to  commemorate  “75  years 
of  growth  since  Spokane’s  great 
fire  of  1889,”  This  section  was 
issued  with  the  Sunday  edition 
of  .July  26, 

In  advertising,  the  72  tabloid 
pages  contained  advertising  of 
128  business  concerns  in  the 
Spokane  region. 


Daily  TliinkB  About 
Future  With  Edition 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  put 
out  a  35-page  edition  marking 
their  80th  anniversary  called 
“What  About  Tomorrow  .  .  .” 

It  gives  a  look  at  where  the 
j)aper  has  been  and  where  it  is 
going  in  the  state.  There  are 
several  color  pictures  within  the 
edition  and  the  cover  is  a  color 
picture  of  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  and  namesake  of  Sarah 
Straub,  wife  of  one  of  the 
paper’s  editors,  holding  the 
hands  of  her  great-grandmother. 


.‘idi'erlisrment 


sell  in  tne  real  w  v  .  . 

ling  one.  First,  O  i  Oil  Liist 

'ffie  Sd^earth  The  New  York  World-Tele- 

ilished  at  Rich-  gram  &  Sun  and  the  San  An- 

buy  this  house  tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News 

rn'S^ySuSl  have  joined  the  National  TV 

'ce  of  accepting  Log  list  for  program-listing  ad- 

:n  Hillbilly  who  vertisements.  Paul  C.  Master- 

Jim  Comstock  gQj^^  executive  vicepresident  of 

Xu^abourtha"  National  TV  Log  Inc.,  said  they 

will  bring  to  o7  the  number  ol 
newspapers  on  the  list  as  of 
Sept.  1. 
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\/\/hen  you  advertise  in  the 

NEW  YORK  NEWS 

The  name  of  this  game  is  money.  That's  why  you  should  know  all  the  facts 
when  you  set  an  advertising  schedule  in  New  York.  Remember  that  one 
newspaper  is  Number  One  with  both  the  upper  echelon  and  the  middle 
millions.  One  newspaper  delivers  both  the  class  and  mass.  One  newspaper 
gives  you  more  readers  with  family  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000— 
and  more  over  $10,000-than  any  other  newspaper  in  New  York. 

Use  the  News -and  reach  buyers  of  everything  from  polo  ponies  to  polo 
coats,  tenderloin  to  top  round,  champagne  to  short  beers.  The  News  will  make 
your  dollars  do  more  than  any  other  newspaper,  any  radio  station,  any  TV 
program,  any  regional  magazine.  We’ve  got  the  proof.  You  get  the  profit. 
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SRDS-Data  Opens 
‘Demographic  Bank’ 


SRDS-Data  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  accumulated  a  bank  of  de¬ 
mographic  characteristics  of  the 
people  living  in  the  top  80  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country. 

New  “Consume  r/Audience 
Profile”  deposits  will  be  made 
this  fall,  Bruce  Z.  Bortner,  vice- 
l)resident  in  charge  of  newspa¬ 
per  research,  announce<l  this 
week.  As  did  surveys  in  the 
.spring  and  fall  last  year,  this 
coming  study  will  comprise  com¬ 
parative  data  covering  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  television  and 
radio. 

Nch  .Study  in  Fall 

In  the  fall  1963  study  approxi¬ 
mately  34,000  individuals  in 
about  17,000  households  were 
interviewed.  The  interviews 
were  obtained  not  only  from  a 
national  sample,  but  also  in  a 
.supplemented  .sample  in  the  toj) 
.30  markets.  In  addition  con- 
.sumer  audience  profile  studies 
were  completed  in  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

“Almost  any  type  of  demog¬ 
raphic  information  needed  by 


adv’ertisers,  agencies  or  other 
media  may  now  be  drawn  from 
this  Consumer/Audience  Profile 
bank,”  Mr.  Bortner  said.  “Any 
type  of  cross-tabulation  imagin¬ 
able  can  be  obtained. 

“You  can  get  a  report  based 
on  .')00  interviews  in  250  house¬ 
holds  on  the  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  any  one  newspaper 
for  $1,000.  You  can  get  data  on 
pioduct  usage  and  ownership  by 
media  for  $.500. 

“This  data  bank  is  a  service 
bureau  for  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  for  any  information 
they  require  on  media  when  they 
are  planning  a  campaign.” 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Bortner 
cited  the  case  of  an  agency 
working  with  a  regional  lieer 
account  in  efforts  to  pinpoint 
l)eer  drinkers  and  the  media 
which  would  reach  them  most 
efficiently. 

“The  bank  —  via  the  com¬ 
puter  —  had  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  (piantity  consumed 
for  all  products  .studied,  and 
beer  was  one  of  the  74  prod¬ 
ucts,”  Mr.  Bortner  said.  “It 
was,  therefore,  possible  for  us 
to  define  a  universe  or  ‘heavy 


The  best  place  to  sell 
“national  advertisers” 
on  your  newspaper... 
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beer  users’.  We  were  also  able 
to  limit  our  universe  to  a  specific 
geographic  region.  We  are  able 
to  provide  regional  tabs  based 
on  census  definitions. 

“Thus  we  provided  this 
agency’s  media  department  with 
a  tabulation  of  heavy  beer 
drinkers  defined  in  terms  of 
their  media  exposure  habits.” 

Another  example  invoh'ed  an 
agency  which  wanted  help  in 
deciding  which  of  v'  a  r  i  o  u  s 
groups  of  media  would  be  best 
in  reaching  the  users  of  a  fabric 
softener. 

A  Boston  newspaper,  going  to 
the  bank,  was  able  to  determine 
that  more  people  that  were  users 
of  a  certain  product  were  read¬ 
ers  than  were  viewers  during 
the  hours  of  6:30  to  7:30  P.M., 
which  had  become  a  popular 
time  for  local  adv'ertisers  to 
jilace  spots  for  those  products. 
• 

New  (]ars  Cuiiiiiig 
Out  ill  SpeclaCoIor 

Two  automotive  firms  will  in¬ 
troduce  models  in  September 
with  SpectaColor. 

Ford,  according  to  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  its  adv'er- 
tising  agency,  will  use  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
LouiNville  Courier-  Journal  in 
SpectaColor. 

The  name  of  the  second  firm 
has  not  yet  lieen  made  public, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  use  of 
SpectaColor  for  Chrysler  has 
been  under  discussion  at  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

Preprint  Corporation  advisetl 
this  week  there  are  now  36 
newspapers  ecjuipped  to  handle 
SpectaColor. 

• 

On  FW  Sales  Staff 


Ralph  B.  Fritsch,  formerly 
regional  sales  manager  for 
Progrenuive  Groeer,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  adv'ertising  sales 
staff  of  Family  Weekly  Maga¬ 
zine,  it  was  announced  by  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Rourke,  executive  vice- 
president. 


THE  MOST 


For  the  3rd  straight  year, 
New  London  Retail  Sales 
per  Household  are  highest 
of  all  major  Connecticut 
cities:  $7689.*  And,  as  al¬ 
ways,  you'll  sell  the  most 
where  they  buy  the  most! 
•SM  'M  Survey 

Color  Now  Available 


Roger  J.  Grier 


.4(lverti(4iiig  Directur 
For  Ridder  Newspaper 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Roger  J.  Grier,  manager  of 
the  national  adv^ertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  adv’ertising  director  of 
the  newspapers  by  B.  H.  Ridder 
Jr.,  publisher.  He  succeeds  Leo 
McGreevy,  who  held  the  post 
since  1957,  and  had  been  a  mem- 
bei’  of  the  newspapers’  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  for  35  years. 

Before  becoming  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  Mr.  Grier  was 
manager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  for  two  years, 
promotion  and  personnel  man¬ 
ager  for  a  year  and  a  classified 
and  retail  advertising  salesman 
for  nearly  two  years. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  near¬ 
ly  seven  years  ago,  he  was  an 
insurance  salesman.  From  1952 
to  1956,  he  was  with  the  Bemidji 
Daily  Pioneer. 


New  Sign  Einbleni 

A  new  national  sign  program 
aimed  at  standardizing  identi¬ 
fication  of  approximately  6,600 
retail  operations  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  International  Har- 
v'ester  Company.  The  16-foot 
high  steel  “trylon”  combines  the 
IH  emblem,  for  corporate  identi¬ 
fication,  with  a  colored  panel 
that  identifies  the  retail  outlet 
and  protluct  line  handled.  The 
trylon  will  be  used  in  national 
advertising  to  encourage  identi¬ 
fication  with  International  Har¬ 
vester  retail  outlets. 


122  in  9  Columns 

The  list  of  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  have  adopted  nine-column 
formats  has  grown  to  122, 
ANPA  reports.  At  the  last 
count,  in  1957,  ther-e  were  73 
nine-column  papers. 
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NewYorkWorld-Telegram 


Jackson  Citizen  Patri< 


A  distinguished  editor  sums  up  Bruce  Biossot's  remarkable  per¬ 
formance  in  reporting  and  interpreting  the  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  at  San  Francisco: 

. .  Shows  depth,  perception  and  the  ability  to  think  . . . 
not  on  attribute  of  many  of  our  columnists  today/' 

Editors  in  general  recognized  the  higher  quality  of  Biossot's  ex¬ 
pedited  convention  columns.  Biossot's  next  stop:  Atlantic  City. 

A  master  political  reporter  is  not  made  overnight.  Biossat  has 
developed  his  political  reporting  by  more  than  20  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  work,  contact  building  and  word  craftsmanship. 


N  EWSRARER  EnTERRRISE  M^ssociation 


NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 


Youths  Can  Be  Sold 
On  Ad  Sales  Career 

By  Milton  E.  GroHS 

Soho€»l  of  Journalism.  I'liiversity  of  Missouri 


(.Digest  of  a  report  t»i  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  by  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.) 

Newspapers  ran  get  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  from  schools  of 
journalism.  If  my  sampling  of 
a  dozen  or  so  of  the  leading 
schools  is  representative,  just 
about  one  out  of  eight  of  those 
graduates  has  gone  to  work  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

But  newspapers  are  not  get¬ 
ting  a  steady  flow  of  bright, 
young  atlvertising  majors  from 
.schools  of  journalism. 

Students  believe  newspapers 
don’t  pay  enough.  They  believe 
there  are  creative  limitations  on 
newspapers,  and  a  lack  of  chal¬ 
lenge.  Many  of  them  simply  have 
other  goals.  They  believe  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  limited  for  women. 
They  think  their  chances  of  ad¬ 
vancement  are  too  limited.  They 
know  that  few  newspapers  offer 
training  programs  —  and  that 
too  few  newspapers  axk  adver- 


The  Only 
Newspapers  That 
Adequately  Cover 
The  Utica -Rome 
Metro  Area 
Hlira  (dbsrrurr-fiiapalri) 
Utica  Daily  Press 

MEMIERS:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 
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GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES.  INC. 
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tising  graduates  to  go  to  work 
for  them. 

Students  know,  and  so  do  I, 
that  new.spaper  salaries  are 
climbing.  But  they  think  they 
aren’t  going  high  enough,  and 
they  wonder  alx>ut  future  raises. 
They  base  their  opinions  on  the 
well-publicized  offers  they  see 
graduates  receiv’e  in  response  to 
applications  and  from  recruit¬ 
ers  representing  all  field  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

('.oniplaiu  About  Ibiiiline 

About  w'orking  conditions,  stu¬ 
dents  say,  “The  hours  are  long 
and  it  is  nerv^e  wracking  to  have 
constant,  immediate  and  numer¬ 
ous  deadlines,”  and  “I  don’t  like 
a  lot  of  busy  work  and  routine 
seiwicing  of  mats.” 

Ad  majors  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  are  required  to  put 
in  a  full  semester  as  salesmen 
for  the  Columbia  Missourian,  a 
general  circulation  teaching 
newspaper  which  competes  with 
the  other  community  daily  in 
Columbia,  the  Tribune.  That  ad 
sales  course,  we  know,  discour¬ 
ages  some  students  from  news¬ 
paper  careers.  But  it  encour¬ 
ages  others,  and  we  have  more 
than  ."iO  years  of  proof  that  the 
training  and  experience  students 
gain  is  good  for  all  of  them.  No 
doubt  that  course  has  some  ef¬ 
fect  on  their  opinions  about 
creativity  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  but  here’s  what  they 
think : 

“There  is  little  chance  for 
creativity  to  be  put  to  use.”  “So 
much  advertising  that  finds  its 
way  into  the  newspaper  could 
as  well  have  been  done  by  a  child 
with  paste  and  shears.”  “I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  art  and  production, 
and  feel  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
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tising  is  too  limiting.” 

The  teachers  believe  that 
newspaper  advertising  men,  as  a 
group,  do  a  bad  job  of  selling 
themselves  —  that  they  are  too 
fond  of  saying  “There’s  no 
glamour  in  this  business;  get 
rid  of  those  ideas  you’ve  seen 
in  the  movies,”  or  “You  won’t 
be  worth  a  dime  to  us  for 
months,  so  why  should  we  pay 
you  a  lot  to  start?” 

I  went  to  work  selling  news- 
Iiaper  advertising  23  years  ago 
for  $135  a  month.  I  now  see 
some  of  our  graduates  starting 
out  for  almost  that  much  a 
week.  This  affects  my  attitude. 
But  as  one  of  the  other  teachers 
put  it,  “It  seems  to  me  that 
new.spaper  advertising  directors 
and  business  managers  are  out 
of  tune  with  youngsters  today. 
They  expect  the  hard-sell,  sur- 
vival-of-the-fittest  approach  of 
the  thirties  to  work  with  1964 
graduates.” 

One  Who’s  Happy  in  Job 

What  about  working  condi¬ 
tions?  A  few  weeks  ago  a  grad¬ 
uate  stopped  by  my  office  for  a 
visit.  He’s  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  part  of  a  36-man  staff,  and 
he  assured  me  that  he’s  happy 
in  his  job,  but  he  claims  that  the 
work  load  of  each  salesman  is 
so  high  that  he  has  practically 
no  time  to  work  on  new  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  bring  along  small 
accounts  which  might  be  able  to 
be  developed  into  large  accounts 
—  and  he  believes  newspapers 
are  losing  some  of  that  money  to 
radio  and  television. 

You  can  offer  variety  and 
creative  opportunity  and  pro¬ 
ductive  challenge  —  and  re¬ 
wards.  “I  did  a  brief  stint  as 
an  industrial  copywriter,”  a 
western  ad  salesman  wrote  me, 
“and  it  was  the  most  lioring  job 
I  ever  had.  I  like  to  be  on  the 
move,  working  with  different 
people,  products  and  services.” 
He  goes  on,  “What  is  creative? 
Is  it  spending  two  months  on  a 
pretty  ad  that  wins  an  art  di¬ 
rectors’  award,  or  is  it  a  two- 
inch  campaign  that  moves  3,500 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  for  a 
.small  poultry  shop  or  a  roto  ad 
that  makes  a  merchant  reorder 
a  shipment  the  second  day  after 
publication?  You’ll  be  creative 
all  right,  because  48  hours  after 
deadline  that  paper  hits  the 
front  porch  and  the  merchandise 
had  better  be  moving  ...  I  like 
newspaper  advertising  because 
of  the  fast  pace  and  the  excite¬ 
ment.  I  like  the  frenzy  of  the 
last  few  hours  of  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  16-page  pullout  for  a 
shopping  center.  I  like  the  in¬ 
stant  results  of  daily  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  like  the  challenge 
of  making  decisions.  And  I  also 
like  the  challenge  of  making  or 
breaking  myself.” 

EDITOR  ac.  PU 


How  do  you  get  outfT.mding 
salesmen  for  newspap> ’■  idver- 
tising? 

Send  more  students  t  chools 
of  journalism.  Build  year  con¬ 
tacts  with  high  school  i  jiimal- 
ism  teachers  and  with  high 
school  journalism  students.  Visit 
the  schools.  Invite  yourself  to 
speak  at  high  school  career  day 
programs. 

Sell  the  (.lamoiir 

You  want  to  sell  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  so  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  career. 
Take  off  the  hair  shirt.  Let  them 
know  what  a  good  thing  you 
have  going.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  exciting  field.  It’s 
fast  -  moving,  constantly  chal¬ 
lenging,  it  can  be  full  of  per¬ 
sonal  satisfactions,  and  it  can 
be  made  to  appeal  to  high  school 
students  so  they’ll  point  toward 
it  as  they  begin  their  college 
careers. 

One  newspaper  group  hired 
five  graduates  from  one  school 
this  spring.  Why?  Because  they 
spent  two  days  on  the  campus 
interviewing,  they  have  a  two- 
year  training  program  requir¬ 
ing  each  graduate  to  work  on 
at  least  three  papers  in  the 
chain,  and  they  pay  $115  a  week 
to  start  in  an  avowed  program 
of  hiring  young  college  trained 
people  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
needs  of  their  papers,  rather 
than  hiring  only  when  there  is 
a  vacancy. 


Fret!  Bartlett  Retires, 

Gil  Wellington  Named 

Seattle 

Fred  Bartlett  has  resigned  as 
imblishers’  representative  in  the 
Seattle  territory  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Tri-City  Herald,  and  Port 
Angeles  Evening  News. 

Gilbert  Wellington  has  been 
appointed  as  his  successor  by 
each  of  the  publishers.  He  will 
occupy  the  same  office  at  551 
Skinner  Building. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  who  was  first 
employed  by  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Statesman  in  the  1930’s,  plans  to 
retire  to  his  home  in  the  San 
Juan  Islands. 

Mr.  Wellington  served  as 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  A.  J,  Norris  Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  national  college  newspa¬ 
per  representatives ;  manager  of 
the  Portland  office  for  Fenger- 
Hall,  Ltd.,  and  as  manager  of 
the  Seattle  office  representing 
the  Capt.  A.  E.  Lathrop  Alaska 
Daily  &  Weekly  newspapers, 
plus  the  Midnight  Sun  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  In  1960  he 
formed  the  Day-Wellington,  Inc., 
Regional  Radio  &  Television 
Representatives  firm.  He  recent¬ 
ly  sold  his  interest  to  Del  Day. 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin  fashion  editor  Barbara  Baker  Brown  and  home  editor  Barbara  Barnes 


They  pound  pavements  and  typewriters  to  bring  fashion 
and  furniture  news  to  Philadelphia  women 


These  two  editors  pound  the  pavements  as  hard  as 
their  typewriters  to  bring  Philadelphia  women  the  newest 
in  fashions  and  furniture  every  day. 

They  are  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  Barbara  Baker 
Brown,  fashion  editor,  and  Barbara  Barnes,  home  editor. 

Their  beat  starts  in  the  newsroom  of  The  Bulletin;  it 
continues  on  New  York’s  Seventh  Avenue,  Chicago’s 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Paris’  Avenue  Montaigne,  Rome’s  Via 
Veneto.  They  go  to  market  to  find  the  fashions  Philadel¬ 
phians  will  like  and  wear,  to  find  the  furnishings  Phila¬ 
delphians  will  choose  for  their  town  houses,  their  row 
houses,  their  suburban  split-level  homes. 

(BBB)  Barbara  Baker  Brown  was  a  Philadelphia  de¬ 
partment  store  fashion  co-ordinator  and  a  fashion  model 
before  becoming  a  fashion  editor.  She  loves  to  advise 
Philadelphia  women,  tell  them  what  to  wear  and  when. 


in  the  pages  of  their  favorite  newspaper  . . .  The  Bulletin. 

(BB)  Barbara  Barnes  twice  received  the  American 
Furniture  Mart’s  Dorothy  Dawe  Award  for  best  home 
furnishings  coverage.  She  also  won  the  “Alma”  of  the 
American  Home  Laundry  Manufacturers  Association  for 
The  Bulletin’s  section  on  laundries  and  was  cited  by  the 
A.I.A.  for  home  furnishings  stories. 

Barbara  Baker  Brown  and  Barbara  Barnes  are  two 
more  reasons  why  in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin ...  the  newspapjer  that  is  Philadelphia  in 
tone,  character,  spirit  and  expression. 

In  this  friendly  atmosphere  of  acceptance  and  under¬ 
standing,  your  advertising  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
goes  home,  stays  home,  is  read  by  the  family  at  home. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The  Bulletin  . . .  very 
often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 


Member  Million  Market  Newspapers 


b'lorida:  The  Leonard  Company 
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Retirement 
Gains  Shown 
Since  1952 

Los  Angeles 

Changes  in  the  Retirement  In¬ 
come  Plan  since  1952  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  pving  employes  of  the 
Lo8  Angeles  Times  a  much 
greater  coverage  at  a  lesser  cost. 

The  improvements  are  detailed 
in  a  new  booklet  which  George 
Cowper,  manager  of  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits,  Times  Mirror 
Company,  has  distributed  to 
beneficiaries  recently.  It  pro¬ 
vided  a  comparison  with  retire¬ 
ment  plan  features  listed  in  a 
1952  booklet. 

Most  noteworthy  change  as 
announced  last  year,  is  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Company  of  the 
entire  contribution  on  the  first 
$116  of  biweekly  earnings.  Em¬ 
ployes  make  contributions  at  the 
rate  of  6%  of  earnings  in  excess 
of  $116.  Previously,  employes 
paid  at  a  graduated  scale  on  the 
entire  amount,  with  a  6% 
maximum. 

Cash  Refund 

Another  important  change  is 
the  cash  refund  annuity.  Under 
the  feature,  if  an  employe  dies 
after  retirement,  but  before  he 


has  received  payments  equal  to 
his  contributions  plus  interest, 
his  beneficiary  will  receive  the 
balance  in  a  single  payment. 
Heretofore,  this  was  possible 
only  if  the  employe  had  chosen 
to  take  a  somewhat  reduced 
income. 

Now  employes  may  wait  until 
two  years  prior  to  retirement  to 
select  their  form  of  option  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  several  options 
available.  Previously,  the  choice 
had  to  be  made  five  years  before 
retirement. 

Best  illustration  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  plan  is  the 
comparison  of  examples  of  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  in  the  two 
booklets. 

Figure*  Compared 

The  older  booklet  showed  that 
a  30-year-old  employe  earning 
$300  monthly  would  have  con¬ 


tributed  $4,200  to  the  plan  in  35 
years.  Presuming  that  he  would 
live  the  full  life  expectancy  after 
retirement  at  65,  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  $20,163.15  in  monthly 
income,  or  nearly  five  times  what 
he  had  put  into  the  fund. 

The  current  booklet,  still  using 
a  30-year-old  man  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  but  giving  him  a  typical 
salary  of  $300  biweekly,  shows 
that  he  would  contribute  $10,- 
046.40  before  retiring.  But  he 
would  receive  $67,281.78,  or 
almost  seven  times  his  contribu¬ 
tions,  if  he  lived  his  full  life 
span. 

Lord  Beaverbrook 
Left  $12.6  Million 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $12.6  million, 
his  executors  announced  this 
week. 

Most  of  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Beaverbrook  Canadian 
Foundation,  a  charitable  organi¬ 
zation  set  up  in  1954  by  the 
Canadian-born  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  foundation  is  headed 
by  Max  Aitken,  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  son,  and  Lady  Beaver¬ 
brook. 

The  executors  of  the  estate 
are  G.  Kenneth  McKenzie,  a 
Saint  John  accountant,  Lady 
Beaverbrook,  and  the  Acadia 
Trust  Company. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  died  July 
9  in  England  at  the  age  of  85. 
His  will  was  probated  at  New¬ 
castle,  N.  B.,  his  boyhood  home. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  yon  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Spseial  Exesss  Insuranes. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  yon 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  go<^ 
biuiness,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  yon  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W»t  lOlh.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

SAM  ^RANCtSCO.  2JO  v 


Prize  Adfi<"d  ■ 
For  Women’s  f 
Page  Writing 

COLUMftlA,.  Mo. 

A  new  classification,  cai  l  ying 
an  award  of  $1,500,  has  been  ' 
added  to  the  prize  structure  of  , 
the  fifth  Penney-Missouri 
Awards  national  new.«paper  L 
competition.  “ 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
said  the  new  award  —  for  ^ 
women’s  reporting-writing  excel¬ 
lence — raises  the  Penney-Mis¬ 
souri  Awards  for  women’s  page 
journalism  to  $10,000  annually. 
These 'prizes  will  be  shared  by 
14  winners. 

Story  on  .Serious  Issue 

The  competition  director,  Paul 
L.  Myhre,  said  the  $1,500  award 
will  be  given  either  for  a  single 
story  on  a  serious  issue  of 
women’s  interest;  or,  for  an  in- 
depth  reporting  series.  The 
articles  must  be  printed  on  the 
women’s  pages. 

The  competition  will  continue  | 
its  annual  awards  of  $1,000  for 
first  place,  $500  second  and  $250  i 
third  for  women’s  pages  in  each 
of  the  four  daily  and  weekly 
classes.  The  $1,500  prize  for  a  • 
single  fashion  story,  or  $750 
cash  and  a  week’s  all-expense  | 
trip  to  any  European  fashion 
center  also  will  be  continued. 

Date*  are  (Jianged 

Dates  for  submission  of  ma¬ 
terial  have  been  changed  for  the 
1964  contest: 

For  women’s  page  classes 
(dailies) :  Entries  must  be  three 
women’s  pages  (or  sections) — 
taken  from  the  specific  dates  of 
Tuesday,  May  26 ;  Thursday, 
June  18;  and  Sunday,  July  12. 

For  weeklies:  Three  women’s  ^ 
pages  (or  sections) — taken  one 
each  from  weeks  beginning  May 
24,  June  14  and  July  19.  [ 

Fashion:  Single  stories  to  be 
submitted  from  either  June  or  ^ 
July. 

For  new  reporting -writing  '! 
excellence  class:  Entries  also 
must  be  taken  from  June  or 
July.  I 

All  contest  material  must  be 
received  at  the  competition  office 
at  the  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  no  earlier  than  Sept.  1,  ' 

1964  and  not  later  than  Sept.  30.  '■ 

The  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
program  was  established  in  1960  ' 

through  a  Penney  Company 
grant  to  the  university  in  honor  ^ 
of  James  Cash  Penney,  88, 
founder  of  the  department  store 
chain  and  a  native  of  Hamilton, 

Mo. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler 
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First  a  television  phenomenon. 

Next,  0  swiftly  accepted  newspaper  story 
strip,  a  solid  reader  favorite  in  nearly  400 
dailies. 


Start  BEN  CASEY  in  your  weekend  comic 
section  SEPTEMBER  20 — half,  third  or 
tabloid  page. 

Wire  today  for  rotes  and  color  proofs: 


b  Now — 0  dramatic,  beautifully  illustrated 

Sunday  Page,  in  full  color,  with  on  enthusi¬ 
astic,  ready-made  audience. 


NEwsPAf^ER  Enterprise  Association 


CLEVELAND:  laoo  wot  third  strbkt 


In  newspaper  publishing  by  web  offset. .  .the  Carterville,  Georgia, 
Daily  Tribune  News,  circulation  5,000,  and  its  weekly  counter¬ 
part,  the  3, eOO  copy  Tribune  News,  have  switched  to  offset  with 
the  installation  of  this  three-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset 
newspaper  press.  Shown  with  the  new  press  are  Tribune  presi¬ 
dent  John  T.  Fleetwood  and  a  pressroom  employee. 


In  radio  broadcasting. . .  stereo  station  WZAK-FM,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
fully  equipped  by  Gates  Radio  division.  Operating  the  Yard  8-channel 
speech  input  system  is  WZAK’s  general  manager,  Joseph  Bauer. 
Control  room  is  also  equipped  with  two  Gates  turntables  and  tape- 
cartridge  playbacks,  a  Gates  recording  amplifier,  remote-control  unit 
and  FM  transmitter. 


In  high-speed  composition . .  .a  new  general-purpose  electronic  phototype¬ 
setting  system  that  operates  50%  faster  than  any  typesetter  on  the  com 
mercial  market  has  been  developed  by  Harris-Intertype.  It  can  produce 
20  type  characters  per  second,  on  either  film  or  photographic  paper,  for 
use  in  printing  newspapers,  books,  advertising  materials  and  magazines. 
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V  In  magazine  publishing  ...  at  McCall  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio,  In  folding  carton  production  . . .  Packaging  Corporation  of  America 
two  Sheridan  perfect  binder  combinations  speed  the  comple-  boosted  press  capacity  of  its  Pittman,  Ohio,  plant  with  delivery  of  this 

tion  of  a  national  publication.  Each  bindery  line  can  gather,  side  new  54*72  x  77"  six-color  Harris  press.  The  new  press,  equipped  with 

stitch,  trim  and  counterstack  up  to  200  perfect-bound  maga-  double  delivery,  continuous  feeding  and  featuring  Harris-Seybold’s 

zines  per  minute.  The  high-speed  equipment  is  manufactured  positive,  automatic  control  and  new  77"  press  design,  is  being  used 

by  The  Sheridan  Company,  newest  addition  to  Harris-1  ntertype.  on  multicolor  carton  runs  for  brand-name  customers. 

i 


What^s  going  on  at, ,, 


systems  .  . .  moving  fast  ourselves  ...  by  providing  prod¬ 
ucts  to  keep  you  competitive  and  make  your  future  more 
profitable.  That’s  what  is  going  on  at  Harris-Intertype. 


Technology  is  moving  fast  in  the  field  of  printed  and  elec¬ 
tronic  communications.  That’s  why  we  are  continuously 
probing,  developing  and  perfecting  new  equipment  and 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  441 13 

PRODUCTS  WITH  A  FUTURE 


Harris  Presses  •  Seybold  Cutters  •  Macey  Collators  •  Cottrell  Presses 
•  Intertype  Typesetting  Machines  •  Sheridan  Bindery  Equipment  • 
Schriber  Business  Forms  Presses  •  Lithoplote  Chemicals  and  Sensitized 
Plates  •  Gates  Broadcasting  Equipment  •  PRD  Microwave  Instruments 


In  business-forms  printing.  . .  this  new  Schriber  automatic  length 
control  press,  one  of  a  pair  installed  at  Precision  Business  Forms 
of  Gardenia,  Calif.,  eliminates  the  need  to  take  frequent  sheet 
length  measurements  and  speeds  the  production  of  continuous 
business  forms  for  this  quality-conscious  firm.  Shown  inspecting 
a  run  is  Ralph  Johns,  Precision’s  production  manager. 


Do  you  wish  that  someone 
would  build  a  better 
D.  C.  POWER  SUPPLY 


for  PRINTING  PRESSES? 


JOL'RNALISIM  EI)L CATION 

17  More  Finish 
Intern  Program 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Seventeen  younp  men  and 
women  are  oom|ileting  the  15)04 
summer  intern  propram  at  the 
St.  Pctcrxhurff  Timen  and  Kre- 
ninq  Imlcpnrdcnt  —  the  eiphth 
annual  such  propram  sponsored 
by  the  newspapers. 

Durinp  the  summer  they’ve 
been  exposed  to  all  phases  of  the 
newspaper  business,  workinp  40- 
hour  weeks  in  various  news  de¬ 
partments  and  attendinp  weekly 
seminars  conducted  by  Times  re¬ 
porters,  editors  and  company  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

The  propram  was  launched  in 
lOS')  to  help  provide  future 
staffers  for  the  Times  and  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ninety-four 
students  have  participated,  17 
are  still  in  the  piopram,  four 
are  in  the  military  or  praduate 
school,  :10  have  Joined  the  staff, 
ir»  withdrew  fiom  the  propram, 
ir>  were  eliminated,  six  were  not 
offered  jobs  with  the  Times  and 
seven  did  not  .seek  jobs.  Of  the 
.‘lO  who  joined  the  staff,  1(5  re¬ 
main. 

Most  of  the  summer  interns 
are  collepe  students,  but  several 
hiph  school  students  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  interns  may  ai)ply  for 
scholarships  provided  by  the 
Poynter  Fund,  set  up  by  Nelson 
Poynter,  Times  editor  and  i)resi- 
dent,  in  honor  of  his  father,  the 
late  Paul  Poynter.  More  than 
$12,00(1  in  scholarshi])s  went  to 
the  interns  last  year. 

• 

Bliimber^  to  Teach 
Penn  Stale  Courses 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Blumberp, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  named  visitinp 
professor  of  journalism  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
for  the  Fall  Term.  He  will  teach 
courses  in  editorial  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  in  editinp,  H.  Eupene 
Goodwin,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  said. 

Dean  Blumberp  is  a  praduate 
of  the  University  of  Colorado. 
He  was  awarded  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  depree  in  modern 
history  by  Oxford  University  in 
Enpland,  where  he  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  from  15)48  to  15)50. 

His  experience  has  included 
duties  as  correspondent  with  the 
Associated  Press;  staff  writer 
with  the  Denver  Pont;  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer  for 
;  the  Lineoln,  (Nebr.)  St(tr;  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor,  Anlilnml, 

:  (Nebr.)  Gazette;  and  assistant 

EDITOR  ac  PL 


city  editor,  IVaisliinylan  /'o,s(  and 
Times-Herald, 

Currently,  Dean  Rlundierp 
holds  a  summer  assipnment  with 
the  Department  of  State  as  an 
American  specialist  in  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  area.  In  lifOl  he  held  a 
similar  summer  appointment  as 
an  American  specialist  in  Thai¬ 
land. 

Sln>rt  Ctiursc 
Youths  to  Journalism 

Ames,  Iowa 

Eleven  students  completed  the 
third  annual  community  jour¬ 
nalism  .short  course  at  Iowa 
State  University  on  July  .‘51. 

The  inopram  was  established 
in  the  summer  of  15)(52  by  Carl 
Hamilton,  head  of  ISU’s  (lepart- 
inent  of  technical  journalism,  to 
jirov’ide  traininp  for  younp  peo¬ 
ple  with  an  interest  in  woi-kinp 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  new.s- 
papers.  It  was  anticipated  that 
most  of  the  students  would  not 
be  enterinp  collepe,  so  that  the 
short  course  would  repre.sent 
their  only  formal  journali.sm 
education.  While  the  experience 
has  led  some  students  to  under¬ 
take  four-year  journalism 
studies,  most  have  pone  into 
newspaperinp  after  coinj)letinp 
the  course. 

Durinp  the  8  weeks  the  younp 
journalists  combine  lectures  and 
laboratory  woik  with  practical 
exjierience  on  the  Iona  State 
Dailq,  student  newspaper.  Guest 
speakers  and  visits  to  nearby 
newspapers  supplement  their 
course  work.  Some  students  have 
lieen  sponsored  by  newspapers 
and  others  have  paid  their  own 
way. 

• 

12  J-T»?ac*hers  Gain 
Experience  in  Jnh^ 

Miin(UE,  Ind. 

Pioneerinp  a  new  concept  in 
preparinp  journalism  teachers 
for  the  hiph  .school  classrooms 
in  Indiana  are  12  students  at 
Ball  State  Teachers  Collepe. 

They  are  enrolled  in  the  first 
journalism  internshi])  course  to 
be  offered  at  the  Muncie  collepe. 
In  the  five-week  course,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  earn  three  hours  of 
academic  ciedit  for  workinp  a 
minimum  of  10  hours  a  week  in 
a  jirofessional  journalism  oper¬ 
ation. 

Supervised  by  Dario  Politella, 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  the  course  is  intended  as 
on-the-job  traininp  to  overcome 
criticism  that  teachers  of  jour¬ 
nalism  have  not  had  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  to  back  up  their 
teachinp,  he  said.  Mr.  Politella 
is  a  former  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times  bureau  manaper 
and  New  York  City  mapazine 
editor  and  imblic  lelations  man. 
B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Aupust  1 5,  1964 
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Once  upon  a  time,  a  man  who  sells  numbers  told  a 
magazine, "You  and  I  know  that  only  some  7  million  buy 
your  book.  But  I’ll  tell  everyone  that  28  million 
’read’  it,  for  we  will  call  anyone  a  'reader’ 
who  merely  glances  at  one  page.” 


f  So  this  magazine  went  forth  and 
||!  made  admen  believe  they  got 
28  million  readers— albeit 
I'j  17  million  of  same  never  cared 
to  buy  the  book,  such  being  called 
r,  "pass-on.”  And  the  snow  fell. 


One  day,  an  advertiser  heard  strange  news: 
the  magazine’s  own  study  proved  that  pass-on 
"readers”  are  not  very  good  ad-readers, 
but  the  magazine  did  not  publicize  this.  The 
advertiser  became  thoughtful  and  uneasy... 


So  he  ran  ads  in  both  this  magazine  and  Parade.  Both  j| 
offered  the  same  premium,  requiring  proof  of  purchase. 

Now,  the  man  who  sells  numbers  made  all  believe  his 
customer  would  swamp  Parade,  which  has  25  million 
readers— all  primary— and  no  pass-on  at  all. 


But  lo  and  behold— Parade  brought  his  ad  to 
so  many  more  real  readers  that  Parade  produced 
twice  as  many  sales  and  returns  for  half 
the  cost  per  return. 


.floral :  When  you  call  for  a  "Total  Audience,”  be  sure  you 
get  the  right  numbers— or  your  customers  just  don’t  answer. 


Reaching  25  million  primary  readers  in  12  million  homes 
through  73  strong  newspapers  every  Sunday! 

PARADE  PUBLICATIONS  INC.  733  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  be 

coverinp  the  Western  Electronic 
Show  and  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles,  Aug.  25-28.  with  a  dozen 
news  men  drawn  from  New  York 
and  West  Coast  cities.  The  task  of 
covering  this  important  industry 
event  is  formidable  because  of  time 
differences  Itetween  New  York  and 
California  and  the  convention  it¬ 
self  is  spread  out  in  three  widely 
separated  loc^ations  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  dis¬ 
perse  its  staff  to  handle  events  at 
each  locale  (Statler-Hilton  Hotel, 
Sp<irts  Arena  and  Hollywood  Park 
Raceway),  under  over-all  direction 
of  editor  Alfred  D.  Cook.  Among 
the  others  on  the  news  team  will 
be  Les  Gilbert.  West  Coast  news 
chief;  Roy  Johns,  head  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  San  Francisco  bureau;  Rob¬ 
ert  Henkel,  Gerald  Parkinson  and 
Larry  Waller,  electronics  reporters 
in  Los  Angeles;  Walter  Mathews, 
electronics  reporter  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  and  Richard  Gessell.  defense 
and  aerospace  news  editor.  New 
York.  Others  will  he  Nick  Acker¬ 
man.  Los  Angeles  photographer;  Joe 
Radoff,  bureau  chief  from  San 
Diego;  Tom  Ryan  and  Dick  San- 
tarelli,  reporters  in  Los  Angeles. 


When  the  Democratic  national  con-  i 
vention  gets  under  way  in  Atlantic  j 
City  on  .Aug.  24,  Robert  Barr  will  \ 
he  on  the  scene  to  cover  the  events  | 
for  the  Fairchild  papers.  Mr.  Barr  ! 
is  a  member  of  the  news  staff  of  I 
Fairchild’s  Washington  news  bureau.  I 


Walter  Bohne.  who  is  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  in 
Fairchild’s  Chicago  news  bureau, 
spent  some  time  in  the  New  York 
office  last  week  conferring  with  the 
paper’s  headquarters  staff. 


Mort  (Gordon,  associate  editor  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  paper  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Carolina  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  &  Furnishers,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  Aug.  29-31.  Mr.  Gordon  will 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  as 
moderator  of  one  of  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussions. 


FAIRCHILD 
PublicationSf  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

faMlikan  sf 

D.lly  N.WI  RKord.  Womwi'i  WMr  Daily, 
Horn.  Fwmidiingi  Daily,  Feetwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawi  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawi,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Appoints  Gibson 
Foreign  Editor 

Los  Angeles 

Expansion  of  the  foreign  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Lon  Angeles  Times 
and  appointment  of  Robert  W. 
Gibson,  senior  editorial  writer 
and  member  of  the  editorial 
board,  as  foreign  editor,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Editor 
Nick  B.  Williams. 

Two  new  assistants  to  Mr. 
Gibson  will  be  John  Grover,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  and  Archibald 
Parsons. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  foreign  editor  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International  and 
Associated  Press,  news  editor 
in  the  McGraw-Hill  London  bu¬ 
reau  and  chief  of  the  Moscow 
bureau.  He  joined  the  Times  11 
months  ago  and  succeeds  as  for¬ 
eign  editor,  Francis  B.  Kent, 
now  the  Times  correspondent  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Grover  had  a  10-year  ca¬ 
reer  with  AP  in  Washington, 
New'  Delhi,  and  Manila,  before 
serving  as  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Manila 
Evening  News.  He  joined  the 
Times  Mirror  organization  in 
1948. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  a  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  writer  10  years, 
as  bureau  chief  at  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  Middle  East  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  has  serv'ed  in  West 
Africa  with  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  since  1959. 

• 

Wins  Nomination 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

John  D.  Montgomery,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Junction  City  Un¬ 
ion,  won  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  Second  Congres¬ 
sional  District  in  the  recent  pri¬ 
mary.  He  received  1,278  votes. 
His  opponent.  Jay  Dyer,  of 
Atchison,  received  69  votes. 


ESCAPING  deadlines  at  the  Ka- 
hala  Hilton  in  Honolulu  recently 
were  the  Homer  Biqarts  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  two-time  Pulitzer 
winner  on  the  New  York  Times 
staff  and  Mrs.  Bigart  is  on  CBS 
newsman  Walter  Cronkite's  staff. 

Gaky  Holland,  Georgia  news- 
(laperman  —  from  the  staff  of 
the  new'  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times  to 
editor  of  the  Pascor/ouia  (Miss.) 
CUroniele,  replacing  W.  David 
Brown  —  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Angus  M.  Tierney — resigned 
from  position  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.M.) 
New  Mexican. 

*  *  * 

Otho  Max  Harrelson,  chief 
of  the  United  Nations  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  —  a 
“distinguished  alumnus”  award 
from  Ouachita  Baptist  College 
at  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

V  *  * 

Raymond  F.  Herndon  hi, 
UPI  correspondent  in  Viet  Nam 
— wed  to  Anne  Porcher,  a  secre¬ 
tary  for  Esso  Oil  Company  in 
Saigon,  July  25. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Brewer  —  from  asso- 
cite  editor.  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines,  to  associate  professor  of 
writing  at  Indiana  University. 


WOOD 


REELS,  TENSIONS  AND 
AUTOPASTERS 

are  recognized  as  standard  equipment 
in  newspaper  plants  the  world  over 
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Plainfield.  New  Jersey 


ersonal 

He  is  a  former  newsjiai.:  i  man. 
♦  *  * 

Clinton  Burnham,  -  re¬ 
signed  from  Hartford  Conn.) 
Times  sports  staff  to  become 
manager  of  a  Simsbury,  Conn., 
iKiwling  alley. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Cecil  —  fruni  news 
editor  of  Watertoivn  (S.D.) 
Public  Opinion,  to  managing 
editor  of  Vermillion  (S.D.) 
Plain  Talk.  Ken  Schaack, 
sports  editor,  succeeds  (^‘cil  and 
Bud  Brown,  reporter  for  a  year, 
is  sports  editor. 

«  «  ■!< 

Mike  Miller  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  .Mliance 
bureau  —  named  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  to  re¬ 
place  Gene  Wortsman,  now  in 
public  relations  for  a  jiharma- 
ceutical  organization. 

♦  #  # 

Joseph  T.  Vecchio,  a.ssistant 
jiromotion  manager  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic — named  com¬ 
munity  events  director  of  the 
newspapers. 

m  *  * 

Doug  Reed  —  from  managing 
editor  to  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times;  James  Sloan  Coi.eman 
—  to  managing  editor. 

«  *  « 

VicrroB  L.  Galazin  —  from 
advertising  service  manager  to 
production  control  manager  for 
the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  V  * 

Boris  Petroff  —  to  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer,  replacing  Frank  Rob¬ 
erts. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Kline,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Comics  sales  staff  —  to 
Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly,  as  New 
York  manager. 

«  *  * 

Frank  Haugh,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Plant  City 
(Fla.)  Courier — to  advertising 
director  of  the  Fort  Walton 
Beach  (Fla.)  Playground  Daily 
News. 

• 

In  Publisher's  Job 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

David  I.  Ker,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Edmonton  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel-Review  here,  K.  R.  Thom¬ 
son,  president  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Limited,  announced. 
Prior  to  1963,  Mr.  Ker  had  been 
executive  assistant  to  tbe  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 
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FELLOWSHIP  AWARD  of  Sigma  Della  Chi  was  presenled  Aug.  6  in 
New  York  to  Paul  Miller  (center),  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers.  From  the  left  are:  Harry  T.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  deputy  general  manager  of  AP;  Buren  H.  McCormack,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  holding  the  SDX  fellows  key;  Mr.  Miller;  William  Arthur, 
Look  magazine,  SDX  director  for  Region  I;  and  Bob  Cavagnaro,  AP 
general  executive,  a  former  SDX  president. 


Tonmlo  Globe-Mail 
Shifts  Foreign  Staff 

Toronto 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has  ap¬ 
pointed  George  Bain,  its  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  four 
years,  as  an  associate  editor.  He 
will  1)6  transferred  to  Ottawa 
where  he  will  write  a  column  on 
government  and  politics  begin¬ 
ning  in  September. 

Alan  Harvey,  for  10  years 
chief  of  the  London  bureau  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  will  become 
the  Globe  and  Mail’s  editor-cor¬ 
respondent  in  London  in  the  fall. 

Bruce  MacDonald,  chief  of 
the  Ottawa  bureau,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Bain  in  Washington.  An¬ 
thony  Westell,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board,  will  become  Ot¬ 
tawa  chief. 

Robery  Duffy,  correspondent 
in  London,  will  return  to  Toron¬ 
to  to  become  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board. 

*  <i<  « 

W.  Borden  Spears,  foi-mer 
managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Star  —  to  executive  editor  of 
Maclean’s  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Ritz  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  to  reporter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

*  *  « 

Stan  Opotowsky  —  from  city 
desk  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post; 
Larry  Nathanson  —  from  re¬ 
write  to  assistant  city  editor. 

*  *  # 

Jim  Harvey  —  from  Chicago’s 
Surulay  American,  to  Chicago 
Daily  Law  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Brueggemeyer,  former¬ 
ly  with  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
advertising  departments  —  to 
Ted  Menderson  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations. 


Henry  S.  Humphreys,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  music  editor  — 
named  associate  professor  of 
theory  and  composition  at  Col¬ 
lege  of  Mount  St.  Jo.seph-on-the- 
Ohio. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Batchelor  — 
from  assistant  to  the  manager 
of  general  advertising  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Daily  Chronicle  — 
to  Spokane  office  of  Pacific  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  H.  Hoenig  —  from 
the  business  news  department 
of  the  Associated  Press,  to  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  public  information  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York. 

«  *  * 

Roberta  Applegate,  feature 
writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 

Herald  women’s  department  — 


to  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  Seneff  —  from 
editor  of  the  weekly  Maryland 
Independent  at  LaPlata,  Md.  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror  at  Leesburg,  Va. 
He  replaces  LlGE  White  who  is 
returning  to  the  University  of 
California  for  doctorate  studies. 
• 

Professor  Elected 
To  Enquirer  Board 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc. 
board  of  directors  has  appointed 
Dr.  Reuben  B.  Hays,  a  faculty 
member  of  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  to  succeed  James  D. 
Shouse,  on  the  board.  Dr.  Hays 
retiretl  May  1  as  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Shouse,  an  Enquirer  direc¬ 
tor  since  1953,  resigned  for 
health  reasons.  He  also  retired 
as  Crosley  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Iward  chairman. 

Enquirer  directors  voted  an 
extra  dividend  of  10  cents,  with 
the  regular  quarterly  payment 
of  30  cents  a  share. 

• 

Publisher  Appoints 
Two  Vicepresideuts 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Richard  Drukker,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Herald-News, 
has  announced  the  appointments 
of  two  vicepresidents  —  Harris 
N,  Leroy  for  finance,  and  Mrs. 
D.  June  Serafin  for  administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Leroy,  controller,  came  to 
the  Herald-News  in  1948  from 
the  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corp. 
Mrs.  Serafin,  assistant  to  the 
president,  worked  in  a  bank 
prior  to  joining  the  newspaper 
staff  in  1958. 


Guthrie  Continues 
As  Editor-President 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

James  A.  Guthrie,  longtime 
editor  and  president  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Sun 
Company  of  San  Bernardino 
and  will  continue  as  editor  and 
chief  executive.  The  newspapers 
were  purchased  recently  by  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

James  K.  Guthrie,  son  of  the 
president,  was  continued  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident. 

Elected  as  vicepresidents 
were:  Melvin  M.  Sikes,  comp¬ 
troller;  G.  David  Ackley,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  O.  Paul  Balosso, 
circulation  and  personnel  direc¬ 
tor;  Edward  L.  Fleming,  credit 
manager,  and  Richard  Pelton, 
advertising  director. 

• 

.4881^11110111  ill  Rio 

Toronto 

Vancouver  Sun  columnist  Jack 
Scott  has  been  appointed  Latin- 
American  correspondent  for  the 
Toronto  Star,  managing  editor 
Ralph  Allen  of  the  Star  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Scott,  49,  will  take 
over  the  new  post  Nov.  1,  and 
will  be  based  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
He  has  written  a  daily  column 
for  the  Vancouver  Sun  since 
1946. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 
These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
Enfinetrini  fir  thi  Gnpliic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

BMton,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


owner’s  decision  to  sell  his  newspaper  is  truly  a 
personal  and  professional  matter.  Once  his  deci¬ 
sion  is  made,  he  must  choose  carefully  the  hest  tpiali- 
fied  purchaser  from  among  the  many.  | 

This  is  where  we  come  in.  We  already  know  these 
buyers — their  records,  their  thinking  and  their  fi¬ 
nances.  This  is  of  prime  importance  because — 
“newspapers  belong  to  newspaper  people.” 

I 

I 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.  | 

/tmerira’s  Market  Place  for 
Daily  Newspapers 

NEW  YORK .  270  Park  Avenue  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 

WASHINGTON _  1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 
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Fontaine  Fox,  80, 
‘Toonerville’  Creator 

Fontaine  Fox,  80,  creator  of 
the  former  syndicated  newspa¬ 
per  comic,  “Toonerville  Trolley,” 
died  Aup.  9  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
where  he  was  living  in  retire¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  got  his  idea 
from  a  friendly  and  neighlxjrly 
trolley  operator  in  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  began  his  popu¬ 
lar  series  in  newspapers  in  1916 
in  John  Wheeler’s  original  syn¬ 
dicate  and  it  was  switched  to  the 
McNaught  Syndicate  for  a 
period  (1920-25)  and  then  was 
handled  by  Mr.  Wheeler’s  Bell 
Syndicate  (1925-1942)  and  from 
1949  to  1956,  when  Mr.  Fox  re¬ 
tired  and  the  comic  feature  was 
discontinued. 

The  popular  feature  at  one 
time  appeare<l  in  nearly  2(10 
newspapers  and  is  said  to  have 
earned  Mr.  Fox  nearly  $2,000,- 
000. 

*  *  * 

E.  B.  FI’SSEL,  78,  Seattle 
newspaperman  with  the  Poxt- 
Intelligenrer  and  then  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Timea;  July  30. 

»  *  ♦ 

Edward  F.  W(k>ds.  53,  a 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louiff  (Mo.)  Post-Dia- 


gatcli  for  the  last  10  years; 
July  31.  He  was  a  specialist  on 
lalxir  affairs. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

John  I).  Fahey,  62,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  .stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  lioKton  (Mass.) 
(ilohe;  July  28. 

«  *  « 

Doi  glas  H.  FaI'ST,  61,  night 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Aug.  2. 

*  *  « 

BEvtaiLY  C.  Webster,  63,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  and  the 
old  Buffalo  Times;  Aug.  5. 

OUJA  Ha.mmond  COSTELU),  71, 
former  music-drama-art  writer 
for  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
and  co-publisher,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  of  the  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Press  and  I  m  p  e  r  i  a  I  Valley 
(Calif.)  Press;  July  30. 

*  *  « 

Hoyt  Luithly,  47,  managing 
editor  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Esterville  (Iowa)  Daily  Neivs; 
.4ug.  4. 

*  «  * 

Dr.  May  Elizabeth  Burton, 
39,  University  of  Florida  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism; 
July  28. 

*  ♦  « 

Roy  H.  Gibbons,  71,  former 
correspondent  for  the  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whig ;  July  29. 


James  M.  Miller,  87,  who  was 
a  newspaperman  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  for  26 
years  before  he  retired  in  1956; 
July  26. 

*  « 

Murray  A.  Jacobs,  52,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Middle- 
town  (Ohio)  Journal;  July  24. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Hawkins,  53,  a 
retired  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive  in  Baltimore;  son  of  the 
late  W.  W.  Hawkins,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  editor  and 
board  chairman;  July  27. 

«  *  « 

Reese  T.  Amis,  75,  editor  of 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  for 
27  years  until  he  retired  in  1958; 
a  newspaperman  for  43  years; 
July  23. 

«  «  ♦ 

Mrs.  Zelmira  Paz,  89  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  founder  of  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  mother  of 
Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  its  present 
director;  July  25. 

*  «  * 

Moses  Smith,  63,  former 
music  critic  for  the  Boston 
American  and  formerly  with  the 
old  Boston  Transcript ;  July  27. 
*  *  * 

Myles  Connolly,  66,  reporter 
and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston 
Post  before  going  to  Hollywood 
as  writer  and  producer;  July  15. 


Eleanor  Washburn,  Vunier- 
ly  church  editor  of  the  Whittier 
(Calif.)  Daily  News;  J-.ly  22. 

♦  «  * 

Alan  Rose,  80,  sport-  editor 
of  the  Brantford  (Ont.i  Ex¬ 
positor  for  32  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1955;  July  23. 

«  *  * 

Joan  A.  May,  a  feature  writer 
with  the  London  (Ont.i  Free 
Press  since  1954;  July  21. 

*  •  * 

C,  A.  Bottolfsen,  72,  former¬ 
ly  editor  of  the  Blackfoot 
(Idaho)  Daily  Bulletin;  July  18. 

«  *  * 

John  Norman  Harris,  49, 
former  reporter  on  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  and  public  re¬ 
lations  man;  July  28. 

*  «  ♦ 

Fernand  Danserlau,  81, 
founder  of  the  Montreal  daily, 
U Illustration,  forerunner  of  the 
present  Montreal  -  Matin;  July 
27. 

*  *  * 

Dahleen  Danekas,  27,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  editorial  stalf 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle;  July  31. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Dent,  71,  former 
publisher  of  the  Wayncsburg 
(Pa.)  Republican,  a  weekly; 
July  30. 

*  *  * 

Tommy  Thomas,  66,  former 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Thnes  desk  edi¬ 
tor;  Aug.  7. 
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The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
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newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
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paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
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i  Message  from  the  German  People  to  the  American  People 


k 


f 


The  real 

“Economic  Miracle” 
of  Germany 
began  with  the 
Marshall  Plan 


Based  on  that  Experience,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Established  Its  Own  Aid  Program  for  the  Developing  Countries 


The  Marshall  Plan  implemented  in  a  practical  way  the  teaching  of  moral 
leaders  through  the  centuries.  It  gave  vigorous  expression  to  the  concept 
of  our  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  others  in  our  own  enlightened 
self-interest.  While  half  the  human  race  lives  in  poverty,  the  ideals  of 
freedom  cannot  be  realized. 

For  this  reason  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  established  its  own  aid 
program  in  1950.  From  small  beginnings,  this  effort  has  grown  during  the 
past  thirteen  years  until  it  ranks  in  size  and  scope  with  the  three  or  four 
leading  programs  of  other  Free  World  nations.  To  the  end  of  1963,  Ger¬ 
many  had  provided  for  such  purposes  nearly  23  billion  D-marks  (almost 
6  billion  dollars  U.S.).  Of  this  sum,  12.8  billion  D-marks  came  from 
public  funds;  10.06  billion  D-marks  from  private  sources— as  computed 
by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD). 
Most  of  it  went  into  direct  and  indirect  capital  aid;  technical  assistance, 
industrial  development  and  trade  promotion. 

Garmaii  Aid  Go*t  to  83  Ceuntria*  Woridwid* 

This  aid  program  is  not  concentrated  geographically  in  any  area  of  special 
interest.  Recent  emphasis  of  the  program  has  been  on  the  development  of 
human  resources,  in  the  form  of  education,  training  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  Many  thousands  of  foreign  workers  and  students  are  currently 
acquiring  skills  in  Germany  which  they  will  take  back  home  with  them, 
to  pass  on  to  others.  Here,  as  in  other  kinds  of  development  aid,  Ger¬ 
many  is  doing  its  share  to  build  a  firm  base  for  the  growth  of  free  institu¬ 
tions  worldwide. 


“The  fight  against  hunger,  poverty,  disease  and 
ignorance,  which  is  being  waged  by  millions  of 
people  all  over  the  world,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  of  our  century  .  .  .  For  some  years  now, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  been  devot¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  task  which  falls  to  it  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  these  joint  efforts  . . .” 

Heinrich  Lubke  Fedtrtl  PresuUnt 


“The  quicker  and  more  thoroughly  we  manage  to 
help  the  people  in  the  developing  countries  to  attain 
a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  and  of  social 
security  and  freedom,  the  more  they  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  human  values  which  we  profess  and 
uphold . . .” 

Ludwig  Erhard  FtJtrtl  cb*iKeller 


Ministry  for  Economic  Cooperation  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 


The  Weekly  Editor 

KILLED  GHOST  TOWN 


Tellvride,  Colo. 

It  took  a  man  who  killed  Santa 
Claus  to  kill  the  gho.st  of  Tellu- 
ride. 

John  and  Bettye  McPhee 
started  the  Telluride  Timea  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  McPhee 
started  it  by  rolling  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  into  a  typewriter. 
Today  the  Times  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  2,000,  and 
“the  ghost  of  Telluride”  is 
buried. 

Since  Mr.  McPhee  started  his 
weekly,  Telluride  has  had  a  city 
election  in  which  every  seat  on 
the  council  and  the  mayor’s  chair 
was  in  contest.  A  “Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up”  campaippi  was  start¬ 
ed.  Houses  in  the  old  mining 
camp  that  had  not  been  occupied 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  are 
l»eing  remodeled. 

Tourist  Gold 

Most  important,  the  citizens 
of  Telluride  and  San  Miguel 
County,  who  were  sitting  around 
waiting  for  the  mines  to  reopen 
after  being  closed  for  half  a 
century,  have  discovered  there  is 
more  “gold”  on  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  than  in  them. 

The  Times  has  been  the  moti¬ 
vating  force  for  organization  of 
the  Colorado  H5  Aanoriation,  a 
groun  who  have  obtained  the 
construction  and  improvement 
of  a  road  contacting  U.  S.  High- 
wav  66,  and  tapping  the  .3.000 
daily  carloads  of  tourists  travel¬ 
ing  across  the  nation. 

Property,  which  was  for  sale 
for  taxes  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
has  trebled  in  value,  and  none 
is  for  sale. 

The  Telluride  Times,  a  weekly 
carries  such  newsworthy  items 
as:  “Nan  Leino  came  face  to 
face  with  a  mountain  lion  on 
Mill  Creek  Road  Sunday.”  “A 
mother  Mallard  hen  waddled 


past  the  New  Ophir  Po.st  Office 
followed  by  six  ducklings  yester¬ 
day.” 

Mr.  McPhee,  writing  as  the 
“Old  Prospector”  in  a  column 
called  “Gold  Bricks”  needles  the 
citizeni’y  to  action.  He  uses  the 
light  touch  in  his  editorial  prod- 
pole  and  has  successfully  revived 
an  old  mining  camp  which  was 
slowly  and  surely  sinking  to 
ghost  town  oblivion. 

No  other  paper  in  the  area  can 
boast  of  having  100  j)ercent  cir¬ 
culation  in  Old  Ophir.  Jimmy 
Noyes,  the  lone  resident,  who 
didn’t  read  newspapers,  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  Telluride  Times. 

Mr.  McPhee  is  known  in  Ari¬ 
zona  as  “the  man  who  killed 
Santa  Claus”  at  Mesa.  In  the 
late  ’20’s  he  dreamed  up  the 
idea  of  having  Santa  arrive  by 
airplane,  and  ballyhooed  the 
events  in  the  Mem  Journal  Trib¬ 
une  of  which  he  was  editor  and 
publisher. 

Three  thousand  Mormon  kids, 
wide  -  eyed  and  expectant 
watched  the  airplane  circle  over 
the  field.  The  dummy  Santa, 
stuffed  with  rags,  with  para¬ 
chute  attached  was  pushed  out 
of  the  plane.  Mr.  McPhee’s  sta¬ 
tion  wagon  rushed  forward  to 
race  across  the  field  and  pick  up 
the  dummy  before  the  kids  got 
there  and  have  a  real,  live  one 
brought  back  in  the  station 
wagon. 

But  an  eerie  keen  rose  from 
the  three  thousand  believing 
Mormon  kids  as  the  strawfille<l 
dummy  plunged  to  earth  when 
the  parachute  didn’t  open  and 
shatter  forever  the  faith  of  the 
children. 

But  it  takes  such  a  man,  like 
John  McPhee,  who  can  kill  a 
Santa  in  one  town,  to  kill  a 
ghost  in  another  .  .  .  with  a 
newspaper. 


THURSDATA 


PROCESS  COLOR— The  front 
))age  of  Suburban  Life,  Sunday 
wwkly  publi.shed  by  Minneapolis 
Suburban  News  Inc.,  recently 
featured  four-color  photos  of 
famous  paintings  to  help  the 
Minneapolis  ('hamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  publicize  culture  and  art 
in  the  area.  The  20,000-circula¬ 
tion  Sunday  paper  is  one  of  19 
weeklies  produced  by  MSM  and 
is  run  on  a  Goss  Uibanite  web 
offset  pi'ess. 

*  *  * 

TO  OFFSET— The  Roehenter 
(N.  H.)  Courier  is  converting 
to  web  offset.  New  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a  Go.ss  Community  press 
which  will  feature  spot  color. 
The  Courier  will  use  the  “hot 
type”  process,  pull  proofs  and 
use  them  for  paste-up.  The 
staff  has  lieen  trained  in  the  off¬ 
set  process  at  the  Milford 
(Mass.)  Daily  .Vc?/’.*?. 

♦  '  *  * 

A  ‘COMER’  —  The  Raleiyh- 
R  art  left  Star,  a  suburban  week¬ 
ly  in  Shelby  County  (Memphis), 
Tenne.«.see,  received  two  third- 
nlace  awards  in  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association-University  of 
Tennessee  press  contests.  The 
Raleigh-Bartlett  Star,  one  of 
four  weekly  publications  of  the 
Star  Publishing  Co.,  won  third- 
place  in  editorials  and  third- 
l)lace  in  public  ser\Mce  for  its 
category  of  weeklies  under  2, .500 
circulation.  It  was  the  first  year 
the  Star  has  lieen  eligible  to 
compete  in  the  statewide  com¬ 
petition.  The  Star  began  Jan. 
.5,  1962. 

Up  ttt  * 

D-DAY  ANNIVERSARY  — 
The  Bemardni'iUe  (N.  J.)  Neu's 
commemoj-ated  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  inv’asion  of  Europe 
by  interviewing  area  residents 
who  participated  in  it. 

*  *  * 

.\RT  FAIR  —  The  Chicayo 
(Ill.)  Near  North  iVcw.s,  a  neigh- 
borhoo<l  weekly,  and  the  Gold 
Coast  Association,  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  business  promotion  organi- 
zat'on.  co-snonsored  the  1964 
Gold  Coast  Art  Fair  Aug.  7-8-9 
in  Chicago’s  Rush  St.  area. 
Amie  Matanky.  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Near  North  News, 
is  the  fair’s  executive  director. 
*  ♦  * 

TO  THE  GIRLS  —  The  1F)7- 
liantftt'ille  (N.  Y.)  Amhernt  Bee 
published  a  16-page  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement  “Salute  to  the  Women 
of  Amherst.”  It  ran  stories  on 
each  of  the  women’s  clubs  in  the 
area. 

*  *  « 

CAMPOREE — Publisher  U.  0. 
(Clemo)  Clements  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ville  (Texas)  Leader  gives  ma¬ 
jor  credit  to  his  advertising 


manager,  Tom  Stanb  for 
“originating  and  ramn.  :ng” 
(as  he  put  it)  the  v.  i  kly’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Can.j.aree 
Edition,  a  promotion  »  .  :.t  in 
June  that  covered  thrf<  eek- 
ends.  This  special  section  navi- 
ly  photographic,  contained  :}(; 
.o-column  pages  and  the  press 
run  was  25,000  so  that  it  .  ould 
serve  as  a  mailing  piece  .u;  !  for 
free  distribution  at  spoil.-,  boat 
and  vacation  shows  in  addition 
to  reaching  Leader  sub.sci  iliers. 
Press  work  was  a  contract  job 
by  the  Garland  (Texas)  Daily 
News  25  miles  away. 

• 

ToniliKtoiie  Epitaph 
Has  New  Owners 

TOMB.STONE.  .Ariz. 

The  Tombstone  E  p  i  I  a  p  h  , 
founded  when  the  Arizona 
town’s  silver  l)oom  was  flourish¬ 
ing  and  now  the  state’s  oldest 
continuously  published  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  sold  to  four  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  are  restoring  many 
of  the  historic  landmarks  in  the 
frontier  town. 

Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Smith,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  84-year  old 
newspaper  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Clayton  A.  Smith, 
in  a  January  plane  crash,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  to  Harold  0. 
Love.  Lawrence  A.  Fleischman 
and  Wallace  E.  Clayton,  of  De¬ 
troit,  and  William  C.  Murray, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who  hav'e  formed 
a  new  corporation  called  Tomb¬ 
stone  Epitaph.  The  four  also  are 
the  only  stockholders  of  Historic 
Tombstone  Adventures. 

The  new  editor  will  be  Gordon 
Peterson,  who  has  served  in  both 
the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  bureaus 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  worked  with  her 
husband  on  the  paper  for  more 
than  25  years,  will  te  associate 
editor. 

The  Epitaph,  one  of  10  news¬ 
papers  started  in  Tombstone 
during  the  silver  boom,  origi¬ 
nally  was  a  daily,  when  the 
town  had  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000.  It  has  been  a  week¬ 
ly  since  the  late  1880’s.  First 
editor  of  the  paper,  John  P. 
Clum,  gave  it  the  unusual  name, 
saying,  “every  Tombstone  has 
its  Epitaph.” 

*  *  * 

Brooton,  Minn. 

Dennis  D.  Dale,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus-Leader,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Brooton  Re¬ 
view  from  James  McCoy. 

*  >•> 

The  Palm  Desert  (Calif.) 
Post,  a  weekly  affiliate  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  has  purchased  the  Palm 
Desert  News,  a  semi  monthly 
newspaper  published  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnold  Schaak,  and  their 
three  affiliate  editions.  Rancho 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Handle  with  care.  Our  legal  line,  which  appears  on  every 
ad,  helps  us  protect  both  trade-marks.  But  trade-marks  can 
still  be  damaged,  even  destroyed,  if  not  handled  with  care. 
You  can  help  us  protect  these  trade-marks  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  the  initial  letters  of  "Coke”  and  "Coca-Cola."  And 
by  never  adding  an  "s"  to  either  trade-mark.  Thank  you. 


Weekly  Sales 

{Continued  from  page  42) 


Mirage  News,  Palm  City  News 
and  Cahuilla  Hills  News.  Mrs. 
Schaak,  who  was  a  writer  for 
the  Denver  Post,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  United  Press,  will  be 
retained  as  a  columnist  and  spe¬ 
cial  reporter,  it  was  announced 
by  Post  Publisher  Eupene  L. 
Conrotto. 

*  *  * 

Post  Corp.  Merges 
Milnaukee  Weeklies 

Milwaukee 

Purchase  of  the  Northwe.'it 
Neu'.s,  a  bimonthly  publication 
serving  Milwaukee’s  northwest 
side,  by  the  Post  Corp.  of  Ap¬ 
pleton,  was  announced  recently 
by  V.  I.  Minahan,  president  of 
the  Appleton  firm. 

The  News  will  merge  with 
the  Post-owned  North  Star,  a 
Milwaukee  weekly.  The  Star  has 
a  35,000  circulation  and  the 
Northwest  News  25,000.  The 
News,  co-owned  by  Edward  D. 
Bristol,  publisher,  and  Manuel 
Meyers,  ^itor,  published  its  first 
issue  on  Dec.  5, 1962.  Mr.  Bristol 
will  be  an  advertising  repre- 
.sentative  for  the  Star  and  Mr. 
Meyers  will  work  in  the  editorial 
department. 


A.naoortes,  Wash. 

The  .Anacortes  American  has 
purcha.sed  the  name  and  sub¬ 
scription  list  of  the  weekly  Ana¬ 
cortes  Reporter,  according  to 
owner.s-publi.shers  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sim  Wilson. 

♦  *  « 

Lemoore,  Calif. 

Henrj'  and  Myrtle  Leffert, 
publishers,  of  the  Lemoore  Ad¬ 
vance  since  1950,  have  sold  their 
San  Joaquin  Valley  weekly  to 
Ralph  McKay  and  Keith  Shan¬ 
non.  The  sale  also  included  the 
Golden  Eagle,  a  .semi-monthly 
newspaper  for  the  Lemoore 
Naval  Air  Station. 

Mr.  McKay  started  an  adver¬ 
tising  career  in  his  home  town 
of  Anderson,  Ind.,  ser\'ed  on  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Press. 

Mr.  Shannon,  press  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Hanford  Sentinel, 
will  supervise  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Lemoore  paper. 

Joseph  A.  Synder,  of  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  negotiated  the  sale. 

«  «  * 

Pikeville,  Ky. 

Z.  Charles  Justice,  a  coal  op¬ 
erator,  is  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Pike  County  News  Inc. 
which  has  acquired  the  Pike 
County  News  from  Cumberland 
Publishing  Company.  His  son, 
Zack  C.  Justice,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky 
journalism  school,  will  edit  the 
weekly,  succeeding  John  Ward. 


Plan8  Morning  Daily 
From  New  Weekly 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Neil  Clark,  president  of  the 
Clark  Printing  Company  here, 
has  announced  that  his  company 
will  begin  printing  a  weekly 
newspaper,  Aug.  27.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Pine  Bluff  News. 
Mr.  Clark  said  he  plans  to  con¬ 
vert  this  newspaper  into  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  later. 

Mr.  Clark  has  incorported  his 
firm  with  assets  listed  at  $250,- 
000.  Stock  will  1)6  sold  for  $100 
a  share.  An  offset  press  will  be 
used.  Pine  Bluff  has  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  —  the 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial. 

• 

Daily  Goes  Weekly 

Princeton,  W.  Va. 

Effective  with  printing  of  Au¬ 
gust  13,  1964  issue,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Daily  Times  became  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  publishing  each 
Thursiday. 

The  Times  will  guarantee  a 
minimum  of  5,000  circulation. 
It  began  printing  by  the  Offset 
method  with  the  first  weekly  is¬ 
sue  of  Aug.  13. 

The  rate  will  remain  10c  per 
line. 

Townspeople  launched  the 
Times  in  July  1961,  four  years 
after  the  Blue  field  (W.  Va.) 
Sunset  News  absorbed  the  week¬ 


ly  Princeton  Observer.  :i  - 
Imboden  set  it  up  as  a  Monday- 
Friday  and  Sunday  paper.  The 
Sunday  edition  was  droji'i^d  in 
February,  1963. 

Wayne  T.  Patrick  is  pii;  i.sher 
now. 

Daily  and  Weekly 
Join  Scripps  Leagiiu 

Mount  Vernon,  'Vash. 

The  Daily  Skagit  Valley 
Herald  and  the  weekly  Anaeor- 
tes  American  have  become  .iffili- 
ated  with  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers. 

M.  D.  Glov'er,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald,  said  the 
sale  included  all  of  the  .stock  of 
the  Herald-American  Publishing 
Co.,  owner  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  The  new  owner  is  the 
Skagit  Valley  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  Duane  Hagadone  of  Coeur 
d’ Alena,  Idaho,  is  president. 

• 

Suburb  Magazine 

Ei^gene,  Ore. 

Newest  weekly  publication  in 
Oregon  is  the  Suburban,  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  publisher,  Archie 
Root,  as  “the  weekly  new.s-maga- 
zine  of  Lane  County.”  The  Sub¬ 
urban  is  being  distributed  in 
suburban  areas  in  the  noi  thwest 
sector  of  Eugene,  now  Oregon’s 
second  largest  city,  with  a  total 
of  12,000  copies  being  circulated. 


MARVELOUS. 

ABSOLUTELY  WHAT  EmOTlON. 
INSPIRED.  SUCH  depth 


mu ST  BE  BY 
THAT  NEW 
ARTIST,  KimURA! 


LIKE  PEOPLE, 
COmPANlES. 
TOO,  FEEL 
BADLY  WHEN 
SOmEONE 
CREDITS 
THEIR  WORK 
TO  ANOTHER. 


FOR  INSTANCE, 
THERE  ARE  mANY 
mAKES  OF  TRACK- 
TYPE  TRACTORS. 
YET  OFTEN, 
PEOPLE  USE 
THE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  TO  DESCRIBE 
ALL  track-type 
TRACTORS. 


WHICH  PRESENTS  A  PROBLEm. 

YOU  SEE  CATERPILLARS  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS. 
THEY  ARE  NAIV^ES- REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS  OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS*  WE  MAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL,  AS  WELL  AS  TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOUR  WORK  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  CREDITED 
TO  ANOTHER,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND 
OUR  SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 
USING  OUR  TRADEMARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 


CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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You  can  spot  three  at  a  glance.  0  Easy-to-load,  separate-from-press,  roll  stands.  @  Stacked  or 
in-line  —  perfecting  units  and/or  roll  stands.  (|)True  walk-through  units.  Now  you’re  beginning 
to  see  why  News  King"  gives  greater  value  per  investment  dollar.  Now  add  these  other  exclusives. 
(Some  of  which  you  can't  see.  But  they’re  there.)  0  Pneumatic  control  of  impression  and  ink 
and  water  form  rollers.  @  Forged  solid  aluminum  alloy  cylinders  with  hardened  steel  bearers. 
®  Single  control  for  adjusting  amount  of  ink  across  entire  width  of  the  web.  (This  in  addition 
to  33  individual  key  adjustments.)  @  Large  capacity  dampening  system  with  accurate  water 
fountain  control.  ®  Portable  jog  button.  Now  you  get  the  whole  picture:  An  inexpensive  web 
offset  press  designed  specifically  for  the  small  publisher  to  deliver  up  to  10,000  papers/hour  — 
with  more  features  than  any  other  in  its  price  range.  More  for  your  money  when  you  buy  News  King! 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA.  LTD..  SCARBOROUGH.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS:  LONDON.  ENG. 

Also  avtilibic  In  the  Central  States  throu|h: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation.  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK-3 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  LI.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on 
the  News  King  press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  News 
King  representative  call. 


Name. 


Com  pa  ny _ 

St  reet _ 

City - State- 


•  Zip - 


Moon  Photo  Scoop 
Keeping  Lab  Busy 


ers 


few  miles  of  lunar  real  estate,  were  photopraphetl  by  a  35mm 
Millions  of  Americans  sat  plued  camera  whose  shutter  was  kept 
to  their  television  sets  to  Ret  a  open  just  lonR  enough  for  one 
first  glimpse  of  the  photos  at  a  complete  scan.  A  Polaroid  cam- 
press  conference  that  was  held  era  was  set  up  to  snap  pictures 
around  midnight  eastern  time  so  scientists  could  spot  check  the 
on  Saturday  Aug.  1.  The  follow-  results,  and  a  third  recording 
ing  day,  the  pictures  were  on  system  involved  the  use  of  mag- 
page  one  in  almost  every  news-  netic  tapes. 

paper  in  the  country.  First  looks  at  the  photos  de- 

The  magnitude  of  the  achieve-  lighted  the  scientists.  Ranger’s 
ment  gave  editors  a  chance  to  cameras  had  l)een  set  to  cover  a 
display  their  imagination  in  variety  of  lighting  conditions  on 
playing  the  story.  The  Boston  the  moon’s  .surface,  ranging 
Globe  used  a  gigantic  blowup  of  from  noon  to  dusk  on  a  winter’s 
one  of  the  pictures  of  its  front  day  on  earth.  Scientists  expected 
page  introduced  by  this  head-  that  many  of  the  pictures  would 
line:  “And  Now,  U.  S.  science  be  over  or  underexposed.  How- 
proudly  pre.sents:  The  Moon!”  ever,  none  of  the  4,300  photo¬ 
graphs  proved  to  be  unusable. 

In  Place  of  Doubb*  iVs 

m,  r  4  ,  rr  ,  >  Mudc  f poni  Tape«> 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  enthused:  “Moon  Shot  The  original  35mm.  photos  which  camera  had  been  use<l, 
a  Success”  and  used  miniature  were  put  into  storage,  and  scien-  j^^d  to  point  out  significant  de-  Ciiiiioris  wives 

photos  of  the  moon  to  replace  tists  made  another  set  from  the  tails  on  the  moon’s  surface,  such  WASHINGTON 

the  double  o’s  in  the  first  word,  magnetic  tapes.  This  set  pro-  jjj.  i-ounded  craters  and  a  crater  A  visit  to  the  White  House 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  put  out  duced  the  first  complete  set  of  with  what  appeared  to  be  rocks  and  tea  with  the  First  Lady  will 
an  extra  with  “boxcar”  type  pictures  the  scientists  studied  it.  They  selected  five  of  the  highlight  the  entertainment  pro¬ 
heading  the  photos  and  the  first  and  which  were  released  to  the  iq  pictures  for  the  first  release,  gram  for  wives  of  United  Press 
two  pages  completely  devoted  to  public.  These  were  flown  to  Bur-  Slides  prepared  for  a  press  con-  International  editors  and  pub- 
the  pictures.  The  New  York  bank  and  then  delivered  on  ference  were  ready  by  shortly  Ushers  at  their  fifth  annual  con- 
Herald  Tribune  claimed  “Noth-  wheels  to  a  commercial  process-  after  midnight  Eastern  time,  ference  here  Oct.  6  and  7. 
ing  like  it  since  Galileo!”  in  one  ing  lab  in  Hollywood.  The  prints  The  first  public  viewing  of  the  The  new  Spanish  ambassador 
headline,  and  printed  the  first  made  for  distribution  to  the  pictures  was  via  television,  from  and  his  wife,  the  Marquis  and 
page  of  its  Sunday  edition  over  press  were  made  from  the  nega-  the  slides.  By  12:35  glossies  of  Marchioness  de  Merry  Del  Val, 
one  of  the  moon  photos.  tives  at  the  photo  lab  of  the  Jet  the  pictures  were  ready  and  also  will  entertain  the  wives  of 

Ranger  VII  was  news  from  Propulsion  Lab  in  Pasadena.  were  handed  to  the  wire  services  the  Spanish  Embassy.  The  man- 
the  moment  an  Atlas-Agena  “The  scientists  got  one  hour  and  to  other  newspapers.  The  sion  that  houses  the  embassy  is 
rocket  lifted  off  its  pad  from  to  look  the  pictures  over,”  says  .second  set  of  five  was  ready  by  being  redecorated  by  the  cele- 
Cape  Kennedy  headed  for  the  Richard  T.  Mittauer,  the  NASA  1 :30.  In  the  morning,  250  prints  brat^  Durate  Pinto  Coeho  of 
moon  at  12:50  p.m.  EDT  on  public  affairs  officer  for  the  Of-  of  the  shots  for  eastern  news-  Madrid.  The  Marchioness  has 
Tuesday,  July  28.  As  Ranger  fice  of  Space  Science  and  Ap-  jiapers  were  in  the  hands  of  a  invited  the  UPI  ladies  to  a  tea 
continued  on  course  during  its  plications.  After  that,  myself  NASA  technician  flying  back  to  and  tour  of  the  embassy  on 

243,665-mile  journey,  intei-est  and  another  PIO  went  in  and  the  East  Coast.  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  6. 

began  to  mount.  By  the  time  discussed  which  pictures  we  “Our  w'ork  is  just  beginning,”  The  White  House  tea  is  sched- 
of  impact  —  9:25  a.m.  Satur-  ought  to  release.  We  had  no  says  Mr.  Mittauer.  “We  have  uled  for  Wednesday  afternoon, 
day  —  scientists  knew  that  the  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  what  had  a  wire  from  Japan  asking  Oct.  7.  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
cameras  had  been  in  operation,  ought  to  get  out.”  for  300  prints  of  each  picture,  is  expected  to  greet  her  guests 

Newspaper  editors  were  holler-  Mr.  Mittauer  sat  down  with  We  have  printed  3,000  pictures  in  the  Blue  Room  and  refresh¬ 
ing  for  release  of  the  pictures.  j)r.  Gerald  Kuiper,  University  far.”  ments  will  be  served  in  the  State 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  of  Arizona  astronomer  and  a  The  photo  lab  at  JPL  kept  Dining  Room.  Mrs.  Johnson  will 
Space  Agency  promised  rel^se  member  of  the  scientific  team,  working  steadily  throughout  the  take  her  guests  on  a  tour  of  some 

within  24  hours.  They  made  it  in  and  began  to  write  tbe  captions  weekend  producing  pictures  for  of  the  upstairs  rooms  as  well  as 

on  the  first  10  pictures  selected  the  tremendous  and  immediate  the  East  Room,  Red,  Blue  and 
The  space  vehicle’s  six-camera  for  release.  demand  for  prints.  Mr.  Mittauer  Green  Rooms. 


ALL  I  HE  WORLD,  it  seems  to  NASA  lab  technicians,  want  to  see  the 
pictures  of  the  moon  made  by  Ranger  VM's  cameras  on  Aug.  I.  This 
picture  was  taken  by  the  P-a  camera  with  a  25mm  f/l  lens  from  an 
altitude  of  about  three  miles  some  2.3  seconds  before  impact.  The  area 
is  about  one  and  two-thirds  miles  on  a  side.  There  are  many  craters 
with  rounded  shoulders. 


Kodak  perfects  water 


We  take  Lake  Ontario  water  and  make 
it  so  photographically  safe  it  contains 
no  more  than  50  parts  of  sulfate  per 
million.  Turbidity  can't  exceed  0.15 
parts  per  million.  Residual  alumina  is 
limited  to  one  part  per  ten  million. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  good  enough 
water  to  be  used  in  emulsion  making. 
We  distill  it,  filter  it,  then  filter  it  again. 

Photographically,  Kodak  water  is 


dirt-free,  color-free,  and  radioactivity- 
free.  It  is  chemically  at  a  safe  plateau. 
And  we  keep  it  that  way.  Even  the 
purifying  chemicals  we  use  with  the 
water  are  tested  so  that  we  know  they 
are  of  uniform  strength  and  quality. 

Water  plays  so  big  a  part  in  what 
we  manufacture  that  it  must  be  this 
consistent,  a  safe  raw  material  for 
Kodak  film,  paper,  chemicals. 


Kodak  water  is  another  reason  why 
Kodak  products  have  repeatability,  the 
added  ingredient  we  manufacture  into 
Kodak  products.  And  we  always  test 
to  be  sure  it's  there.  Some  people  call 
it  Kodak  uniformity.  It's  what  you  pay 
for.  Professionally, 
you  can't  afford  less. 


Photo  Press  Sales  Division 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Kodak 


Readers 
Raise  Funds 
For  Charity 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Readers  of  the  Charhtte  Ob¬ 
server  have  found  over  the  years 
that  it  can  be  culturally  reward¬ 
ing,  entertaining  or  just  plain 
fun  to  support  the  Observer 
Charities  Inc. 

The  charitable  organization, 
which  must  stand  on  its  own 
except  for  promotional  help  from 
the  Observer,  has  sponsor^  such 
diverse  ev'ents  as  bowling  tourn¬ 
aments,  Broadway  plays  by 
touring  companies,  and  a  Van 
Cliburn  piano  concert. 

The  recipients  of  gifts  from 
the  Observer  Charities  have 
been  much  less  diverse  than  the 
ways  of  raising  the  money.  Most 
of  the  money  has  been  given  to 
recreational  camps  sponsored  by 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Salv’ation  Army  and 
the  “Y.” 

Recently,  one  of  the  recipients 
honored  the  Observer  for  its 
contributions  over  the  years. 
Girl  Scout  camp  Occoneechee 
near  Lake  Lure  renamed  its 
entrance  road  Observer  Road. 

Since  1956,  Observ’er  Charities 


has  given  $28,41)0  to  the  camp 
in  contributions  ranging  from 
$2,800  to  $5,500  annually.  In 
that  same  period  it  has  giv'en  a 
total  of  $80,500  to  all  its 
recipients. 

More  than  one  fourth  of  that 
total  over  the  past  eight  years 
has  been  rai.sed  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  most  popular  continuing 
promotion — the  annual  Singing 
Chri.stmas  Tree.  The  Singing 
Tree  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  Charlotte  Choral  Society, 
which  annually  contracts  to 
stage  the  event  with  the  promo¬ 
tional  help  of  the  Observer,  with 
a  percentage  of  the  gate  desig¬ 
nated  for  The  Observ’er  Chari¬ 
ties.  In  the  past  eight  years,  the 
receipts  for  charity  have  totaled 
$23,799. 

In  addition  to  the  events  it 
sponsors,  the  organization  re¬ 
ceives  the  profits  from  vending 
machines  in  the  Oh.server  and 
News  Building. 

• 

Population  Forecast 

According  to  ANPA,  the  larg¬ 
est  increase  in  U.  S.  population 
by  1985  will  be  in  the  25-to-34 
years  age  group,  with  a  rise 
from  22.4  million  in  1963  to  40 
million  in  1985.  The  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  has  estimated  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  262  million  by  1985. 
The  18-24  group  will  rise  from 
18.2  million  to  29.5  million,  the 
ANP.4  analysis  shows. 


i  A 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Name 
Address  . 
City  .... 
I  Company 


Mail  chock  to 


Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  10022 

16.50  a  year,  0.  S.  and  Canado—aU  other  countries,  ilOM 


Mitchell  Buys 
Second  Vt.  Daily 

Rutl  and,  Vt. 

R.  W.  Mitchell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rutlaml  Herald, 
has  purchased  the  Barrr-Mont- 
pelier  Times-Argus  from  Alex¬ 
ander  C.  Walker,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing.  The  consideration  was  not 
made  public. 

Included  in  the  purchase  was 
a  recently  modernized  three- 
story  brick  plant,  with  pi  esses 
and  eight  linecasting  machines. 
With  a  circulation  of  12,000,  the 
paper  is  the  largest  afternoon 
daily  in  Vermont.  Steve  Billings 
will  continue  as  editor,  Mr. 
Mitchell  said. 

Mr.  Mitchell  plans  to  add  a 
classified  section  to  the  Times- 
Argus.  Both  the  Times-Argus 
and  the  morning,  20,400-circu¬ 
lation  Herald  are  represented 
nationally  by  the  Julius  Mat¬ 
thews  Special  Agency. 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the 
owners  since  1938.  He  Iwught 
out  four  partners  in  1957  and 
combined  the  Barre  and  Mont¬ 
pelier  papers  in  1959. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  native  Ver¬ 
monter.  He  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the  Bennington 
Banner  in  1934.  The  next  year 
he  went  to  Montpelier  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Morning  News  Bu¬ 
reau  serving  the  Burlington 
Free  Press  and  the  Rutland 
Herald.  He  joined  the  Herald 
staff  in  1941  as  editor,  and 
bought  the  paper  from  William 
Field  in  1947. 

• 

Executives  Promotetl 
On  Ottaway  Newspaper 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Elton  Hall,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Oneonta  Star  in  the  Otta¬ 
way  group,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  post  of  publisher.  He 
began  his  career  in  1930  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Fndicott  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Hall  announced  these  ap¬ 
pointments:  Donald  J.  Clifford, 
advertising  director  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager — to  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Milton  D.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  —  to  retail  advertising 
manager;  and  Joseph  Boschetti 
Jr.,  display  staff — to  classified 
advertising  manager. 


Editor  Retires 

Waukegan,  Ill. 
George  G.  Crawford  has  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  Waukegan 
News-Sun  but  he  will  continue 
to  write  a  Saturday  column  of 
comment  and  serve  as  political 
consultant.  F.  Ward  Just,  is  now 
I  editor  and  publisher. 
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Food  and  Society 
Writers  Added  to 
Women’s  Staff 

Washington 

The  Washingtoyi  Daily  News, 
a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper, 
has  added  two  specialists  to  its 
w'omen’s  .staff. 

Marian  Burros,  a  co-author 
of  three  cook  books,  has  been 
appointed  food  editor. 

Wauhillau  La  Hay,  former 
Oklahoma  City  and  Chicago 
newswoman,  was  named  .society 
columnist. 

Mrs.  Burros’  books,  written 
with  Lois  Levine,  are  “Elegant 
but  Easy,’’  “Second  Helpings’’ 
and  “Freeze  With  Ease,’’  the 
last  to  be  published  by  Macmil¬ 
lan  next  spring.  She  has  worked 
for  Washington  suburban  news¬ 
papers. 

Miss  La  Hay,  once  aviation 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  both  radio  and  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  returns 
to  newspapering  after  an  18- 
year  intermission.  She  has 
worked  for  radio  stations,  in 
publicity  and  as  an  executive 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  advertising 
agencies. 

• 

Drops  Coliiinii  Rules 

Houston 

In  a  re-styling  of  its  format, 
the  Houston  Post  has  dropped 
column  rules  and  is  setting  news 
text  in  9  i>oint  type  on  9^  point 
slugs. 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  widest  choice 
of  press 
arrangements 


A  Message 
of  Major  Importanee 
to  Newspaper  Publishers 
and  Advertising  Managers 


1  Men’s  aid  Bovs’ Wear  I  j 

F  National  Men’s  and  Boys’ Wear 
. _ y  Fashion  Fair,”  to  be  conducted  un¬ 

der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear,  October  18-31,  offers  you  a  realistic  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  your  advertising  lineage  in  male  apparel 
during  that  period. 

This  planned  promotion  will  provide  material  for  every 
newspaper  and  for  every  retailer  concerned,  designed  to 
stimulate  consumer  interest  in  male  apparel. 

Producers  of  fibers,  fabrics  and  apparel  are  cooperating 
to  the  fullest,  and  are  urging  their  retail  customers  to  tie-in 
with  the  Fashion  Fair. 

To  make  the  Fashion  Fair 
effective  for  you: 

An  eight-page  tabloid  planned  by  AIMBW  to  furnish  you 
and  your  retailers  with  the  materials  needed  for  a  special 
section  to  dramatize  the  Fashion  Fair  will  be  distributed 
with  the  October  issue  of  Metro  Newspaper  Service. 

If  you  are  not  a  Metro  paper,  use  the  coupon  lower  right 
to  get  a  sample. 

The  tabloid  will  contain  information  on  accessorizing  and 
care  of  clothing  which  may  be  used  as  is  or  rewritten  by 
your  Fashion  Editor  for  greater  local  effectiveness. 

It  will  carry  a  cover  illustration,  pictures  of  Men’s  Wear, 
extra  proofs  of  the  Fashion  Fair  and  Dress  Right  emblems, 
and  suggestions  for  creating  tie-in  advertising. 

Mats  of  illustrations  and  extra  proofs  will  be  available  free 


on  request  to  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  A  postage 
prepaid  business  reply  card  will  be  provided. 

In  addition,  AIMBW  will  mail  special  photographs  and 
stories  on  the  Fashion  Fair  to  Fashion  Editors  in  Major 
Markets. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  part  of  this  powerful  national  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  you  are  on  the  list  to  receive  all  available 
materials. 


AIMBW 

i  ARE  YOU  A  MEMBER? 


/  Aaitncafi  Imtitirtf  ' 

I  of  ffliii'i  ani  lofs'  Mto/ 


'DRESS  RIGHT.. .when  you  look 
your  best  you  do  your  best” 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ WEAR,  INC. 
■  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  19,  New  York  ■ 

AIMBW,  Dept.  EP 

1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Please  be  sure  that  we  receive  a  sample  copy  of  the  special  Fashion 
Fair  Tabloid  and  all  other  details  and  Information  regarding  the 
National  Men’s  and  Boys'  Wear  Fashion  Fair. 


-Zone _ _ _ State. 


(name  and  title) 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


I 


Kitty  Hanson:  Teen 
Gangs’  Chronicler 

By  Ray  Erwin 


REBELS  IN  THE  STREETS:  THE 
STORY  OP’  NEW  YORKS  GIRL 
GANGS.  By  Kitty  Hanson.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  iy2  paKes.  $3.9.1. 

Kitty  Hanson,  a  bluo-eyed 
Titian-haired  reporter  for  the 
New  York  DaUy  Newii  for  nine 
years,  has  won  10  important 
awards  for  her  realistic  report¬ 
ing  from  the  inside  of  pangs  and 
prisons  and  hospitals.  Her  re¬ 
vealing  series  of  stories  accu¬ 
rately  detailing  actual  conditions 
and  personalities  and  problems 
are  written  from  the  inside  out 
and  not  from  the  clips  in  the 
newspaper  library. 

Gun  Targol 

Now  she  has  used  all  of  her 
dangerous  (she  was  shot  at 
once)  experiences  in  slums  and 
institutions  for  criminals  as 
background  material  to  lend 
authenticity  and  actuality  to  a 
book  expanding  a  series  she 
wrote  for  her  newspaper  after 
running  with  a  girl  gang  in 
East  Harlem  for  months.  The 
violence  and  anti-social  attitudes 
of  the  under-privileged  and  un¬ 
inhibited  girls  pose  problems 
that  the  public  must  face,  study 
and  somehow  solve. 

To  get  “inside”  her  various 
series  of  stories,  Kitty  Hanson 
has  adopted  numerous  guises. 
She  has  roamed  the  streets  with 
teen  gangs  of  boys  and  girls; 
she  has  worked  as  a  waterfront 
waitress,  carried  bedpans  as  a 
nursing  home  aide,  shopped  for 
funerals,  posed  as  an  unhappy 
wife  visiting  quack  marriage 
counselors. 

She’s  actually  happily  mar¬ 
ried  to  Hal  Golden,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Greater 
New  York  Fund,  a  man  she  met 
through  her  reporting  of  the 
work  of  social  agencies.  She  has 
collaborated  with  him  on  two 
books  about  public  relations; 
“How  to  Plan,  Produce  and  Pub¬ 
licize  Special  Events”  (1960) 
and  “Working  With  the  Work¬ 
ing  Press”  (1962),  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  Oceana,  Dobbs  Ferrv, 
N.  Y. 

Kefurin  Sclioui  Honeyniuuii 

“I  spent  my  honeymoon  in  a 
reform  school,  where  I  was  an 
inmate  investigating  life  there,” 
said  Miss  Hanson  with  a  gay 
laugh.  “I’ve  been  in  a  hospital 
for  narcotics  and  I’ve  been  in 
the  Women’s  House  of  Deten- 
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tion.  I  have  quite  a  record,  but, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  on  the 
record.” 

Howev’er,  she  is  on  the  record 
for  receiving  10  awards  and 
citations  from  1955  through  1963 
from  .such  organizations  as  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club,  Society  of  Silurians,  New 
York  Newsjiaper  Guild,  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York  Deadline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  the  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  of  Long  Island 
University. 

How  did  this  pretty  and  viva¬ 
cious  young  girl  evolve  into  a 
famous  journalistic  heroine, 
walking  unafraid  with  teen 
gangs  through  slum  streets  and 
paying  penance  to  her  profes¬ 
sion  by  .serving  sentences  in 
penal  institutions? 

After  she  was  educated  at  In¬ 
diana  State  Teachers  College, 
Denver  University  and  Indiana 
University,  she  worked  for  five 
years  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
She  joined  the  Special  Features 
Department  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  in  1954  as  school 
page  editor. 

.Schools  lo  Streets 

“When  the  next  Summer  came 
and  school  was  out,  I  guess  they 
did  not  know’  w’hat  to  do  with 
me  so  they  sent  me  out  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  gang  w’ars  then 
raging  in  the  city  streets  and 
I’m  very  happy  I  got  the  assign¬ 
ment,”  explained  Miss  Hanson 
with  a  smile. 

That  very  first  year  (1955) 
in  this  dangerous  and  dramatic 
work,  she  w’on  the  New’  York 
New’spaper  Women’s  Club  award 
for  distinguished  feature  writ¬ 
ing  for  her  series  on  “I  Lived 
with  a  Teen  Gang.” 

She  early  found  that  if  she 
acknow’ledged  her  true  identity 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  her 
new’ly-found  friends  (and  she 
did  become  friends  with  many 
and  managed  to  aid  and  advise 
them)  w’ould  clam  up  or  w’ould 
tell  her  fantastic  stories.  So  she 
merely  assured  them  she  is  not 
a  cop,  narcotics  agent,  teacher 
or  social  w’orker.  Before  break¬ 
ing  off  from  a  gang,  she  tells 
her  young  associates  her  true 
identity  and  assures  them  she 
will  write  only  the  truth  about 
them  and  their  activities  and 


Kitty  Hanson 


will  give  their  side  of  the  .story, 
depicting  .slum  conditions  as  a 
cause  of  v’iolence,  crime,  alco¬ 
holism,  narcotics  addiction,  deg¬ 
radation,  desperation  and  frus¬ 
tration. 

Marriage  I’roposals 

“They  do  not  mind  bad  pub¬ 
licity  if  it  is  true,”  reported  Miss 
Hanson.  “Although  I’m  not  par¬ 
ticularly  courageous,  I  am  not 
afraid  and  never  have  l)een  ac¬ 
costed  at  night.  Although  I’m  an 
outsider,  they  regard  me  as 
‘their’  outsider  and  protect  me. 
I’ve  had  several  legitimate  pro- 
))osals  of  marriage.  A  Puerto 
Rican  boy  romantically  re¬ 
marked:  ‘Man,  if  you  were  not 
so  old,  man,  I  would  really  like 
to  marry  you,  man.’  ” 

Miss  Hanson  said  she  cannot 
help  but  care  for  kids.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  highest  regard  for  youth 
w’orkers  who  are  on  call  24  hours 
a  day. 

“You  know  that  kids  can 
change,”  she  explained.  “They 
have  no  discipline  so  they  make 
up  their  own  and  it  can  be 
funny  or  lethal.  You  have  to  be 
secure  in  your  own  soul  in  w’ork- 
ing  with  them.  They  may  abuse 
you,  use  you,  slap  you  down 
but  the  twenty-first  time  they 
w’ill  take  your  hand. 

“When  people  are  involved,  I 
get  involved,”  she  added.  “I’m 
nutty  about  New  York  so  mine 
is  the  perfect  job  —  reporting 
about  New’  York  people.” 

Her  worst  fright  came  not 
from  the  jungle  viciousness  of 
teenage  gangs  that  stalk  the 
streets  but  from  walking  out  on 
a  steel  beam  in  high-heel  shoes 
for  a  photo  to  illustrate  a  story. 
*  *  * 

Kurt  Unkelbach,  a  New  York 
public  relations  executive,  amus¬ 
ingly  describes  his  embattled 
life  with  dogs  and  dog  nuts 
(actually  he’s  one  himself  and 
his  wife  has  had  as  many  as  50 
in  her  kennel)  in  “Love  On  A 
Leash”  (Prentice-Hall.  Aug.  28. 
202  pages.  $3.95). 


Early  Nevada 
Papers  Reviewed 

By  .4.  L.  Hi;£^inhollL'ni 

(Prof.  Higginbotluim  /  ■  .,air- 
ninu  of  the  Department  <>,  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Nt  vada, 
Reno). 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  A'  O  IN 
NEVADA.  By  Jock  Taylor.  Western 
Sales  Diatrihutinir,  Inc.,  Reno,  Nev. 
Paperlmck.  372  paKcs.  $2. 

Latest  book  about  the  early 
days  of  Nevada  and  Nevada’s 
newspapers  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful. 

It  is  “One  Hundred  Y'ears 
Ago  In  Nevada,”  and  its  author 
is  .Jock  Taylor,  venerable  editor 
of  the  weekly  Reese  River  Rev¬ 
eille  of  Austin. 

“The  lusty  story  of  the  36th 
.state’s  beginning  as  told  day  by 
day  in  its  own  newspapers  of 
1864,”  the  cover  announces. 

But  it  is  much  more  than  that. 

It  is  a  peek  into  human  nature 
of  a  century  ago,  and  sage  and 
whimsical  comments  by  editors 
of  the  day  and  by  Jock  Taylor 
w’hich  reveals  that  people,  in¬ 
cluding  reporters  and  editors, 
are  much  the  same  today  as  then 
— or  even  more  so! 

There  is  a  wry  grin,  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  surprise,  a  nodded 
head,  a  slapped  knee,  and/or 
a  chuckle  on  every  page. 

Newspaper  Files 

Jock  has  searched  the  files  of 
the  Nevada  newspapers  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  has 
mined  the  nuggets  that  tell  the 
story  of  life  in  the  territory  and 
during  the  first  days  of  the 
state  and  make  vivid  its  free 
wheeling  journalism. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  a  more  colorful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  highlights  of  mining 
camp  life.  For  the  papers  of 
those  days  were  uninhibited  in 
revealing  the  virtues  and  foibles 
of  their  readers,  and,  often,  wdth 
penetrating  and  acid  comments. 
The  Nevada  editors  of  1864 
never  hesitated  to  put  persons 
and  institutions  “in  their  proper 
places.” 

But,  a  good  part  of  the  paper¬ 
back  are  the  wry  and  perspi¬ 
cacious  paragraphs  of  Jock 
Taylor.  With  quaint  humor  and 
sage  understanding  of  people,  as 
such,  the  comments  place  the 
Nevada  editors  of  1864  in  per¬ 
spective. 

A  story  from  the  files  of  a 
paper  of  1864  is  retold,  usually 
by  full  quotation  and  with  ex¬ 
planation,  for  each  day  of  the 
year  —  365  of  them  —  followed 
by  “Today’s  Star  In  Our  Crown” 
in  the  form  of  the  Taylor  ap¬ 
plication  to  contemporary  life 
and  journalism. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Fli*.  Papers  Lease 
Car -Truck  Fleet 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A  llfvt  of  40  trucks  and  6 
autoii.obiles  has  lieen  leased  by 
the  Florida  Publishing  Company 
fron.  ihe  Hertz  Corporation. 

The  company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Florida  Times-Unioji 
and  the  Jacksonville  Joumnl, 
will  u^^e  the  trucks  jirovided 
under  the  “full-service”  leasing 
arraiiMTement  for  wholesale  and 
route  delivery  of  its  morninp, 
evenin>r  and  Sunday  editions, 
and  for  hauling:  newsprint  from 
shij)pinp:  docks  to  its  printing: 
l)lant.  The  automobiles  under 
iea.«e  will  be  used  by  reporters 
and  i)hotog:raphers  to  cover  news 
events. 

Under  the  full-service  lease, 
the  publishing:  company  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  vehicles  them- 
.selvcs  and  all  the  services  and 


Open  Letter  Briiign 
Big  Reader  Responne 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

Jack  Hord,  Sun-Sentinel  man- 
ag:ing:  editor,  wrote  an  oi>en  let¬ 
ter  entitled  “Mr.  President,  Just 
Where  Are  We  Headed?”  The 
idea  came  from  questions  his  .son 
asked  about  the  nation  while 
watching:  his  first  national  i)o- 
litical  convention. 

To  date,  (>6,500  reprints  have 
been  ])rovided  readers  and  the 
Sun-Sentinel  expects  the  number 
will  reach  75,000.  The  paper’s 
sister  newspapers,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  picked  it  up 
and  several  papers  throug:hout 
the  country  have  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  it. 

“All  in  all,  I  think  this  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  impact  which  can 
l»e  caused  by  a  g:ood  newspaper¬ 
man  doing:  n  grood  Job  even  on  a 
.small  newspaper,”  said  Har¬ 


vey  A.  Call,  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

The  Sun-Sentinel  ran  a  full 
pag:e  quoting:  briefly  from  scores 
of  letters  commending:  the  Mr. 
Hold’s  open  letter. 

• 

Happy  Grandmother 
Writes  Snappy  Poetry 

Cleveland 
You  can’t  beat  ag:e,  so  defeat 
it  with  a  smile.  That’s  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  a  g:ay  g:randmother 
with  a  refreshing:  sense  of 
humor,  Mrs.  Maribel  Coleman 
Haskin,  who  has  a  new  poetry 
feature,  “Geri-Antics,”  running: 
Sundays  in  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Mrs.  Haskin,  whose  husband 
is  a  salesman,  writes  in  odd  mo¬ 
ments.  Her  favorite  “Geri- An¬ 
tic”  is  this  two-liner  called  “The 
House”: 

“It  never  is 
Quite  his.” 


Melchior  Jr.  Named 
To  Editor’s  Position 

St.  Thomas 

Ariel  Melchior  Sr.,  publisher 
and  owner  of  the  Daily  News 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  has  turned 
over  the  editorship  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  his  son,  Ariel  Jr.,  and 
announced  the  promotion  of 
John  M.  Hennessy,  senior  staff 
writer,  to  assistant  editor.  The 
promotions  coincided  with  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Aug.  1. 

Mr.  Hennessy  came  here  four 
years  ago  from  Kansas,  where 
he  held  an  executive  position  in 
an  institution  for  delinquent 
l)oys.  A  former  teacher,  he 
joined  the  Daily  in  1961  as  a 
liart-time  feature  writer.  He  is 
a  native  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Melchior  Jr.,  a  native  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  began  his 
career  selling  the  Daily  News. 


materials  —  except  the  driver — 
needed  to  operate  them.  In-  , 
eluded  are  gasoline,  oil,  garag-  > 
ing,  maintenance,  insurance,  I 
washing,  emergency  road  repair, 
tires,  licensing,  record-keeping 
and  replacement  trucks. 

V(‘hicles  in  the  publishing 
company’s  leased  truck  fleet 
range  from  small  panel  and 
l)ick-u|)  trucks  to  walk-in  vans 
and  24-foot  tandem  flatbed 
trucks.  In  addition,  extra  trucks 
are  supplied  to  meet  increased 
load  demands,  such  as  those 
created  by  the  company’s  bulky 
Sunday  newspaper  editions. 

• 

Mr(>raiiahuii  Resigns 


5i’/i  pLType? 

This  miraculous  machine  rapidly  sets  type  Q0|  ||_  tions  are  possible  from  a  single  film  font  that 
and  lettering  to  175  poitit  sizes— or  fractions  **  costs  only  $15.00.  (There  are  over  5(X)  film 

thereof.  Its  projection  system  permits  2(X)°/o  IllSIilllliy  fonts  of  type  and  lettering  styles  to  choose 
enlargement  through  400”/o  reduction  from  a  ■  from  in  the  Photo  Typositor  library.)  Ask  for 

single  film  font.  Developmentlsinstantaneouswithin  |  further  details...  write  today  on  your  letterhead  for 
the  machine.  It  produces  sharp,  camera-ready  type  *  a  free  brochure  and  actual  lettering  samples.  Photo 
to  size  without  the  need  of  stats  or  photo  copies.  Typositor  Inc.,  305  East  ''6th  Street,  New  York  17, 
With  its  revolutionary  modification  system  you  can  New  York.  Factory  and  Showroom  in  Miami,  Florida, 
condense,  expand,  backslant  or  italicize  to  varying  Sales  and  Service  in  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldwide 
degrees.  2800  variations  in  sizes,  slants  and  propor-  offices  now  being  established. 

Headings  fit  better...look  better  I 


From  Times  Mirror 

Ia)s  Angeles  I 

Raymond  D.  McGranahan  has  I 
resigned  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  the  'Times 
Mirror  Company  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  private  interests.  In 
announcing  the  resignation, 
Norman  Chandler,  chairman  and 
president  of  the  publishing, 
printing  and  graphic  arts  com- 
))any,  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  “important  contribution” 
McGranahan  has  made  to  the 
company’s  diversification  pro¬ 
gram. 

• 

First  to  Tokyo 

An  Associated  Press  photo 
filed  Tuesday,  July  28,  to  "Tokyo 
was  the  first  newspicture  trans¬ 
mitted  on  behalf  of  any  news  : 
agency  over  the  recently  in-  | 
stalled  transpacific  cable  linking  j 
London  with  Tokyo.  The  new 
circuit  runs  under  the  Atlantic 
to  Montreal,  by  landline  across 
Canada  to  Vancouver,  thence 
via  .submarine  cable  to  Hawaii, 
where  it  is  linked  to  a  cable  to 
Tokyo. 


The  headings  and  subheads  in  this  ad  were  set  and  screened  on  the  photo  typositor. 
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PROMOTION 

Gerson  Miller’s  Thesis: 
Have  Something  to  Say 

By  (i«*or‘'e  Will 


growth  plans  of  its  market  lie 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatcl 
onccr-I^reitii  is  distributir.  a 
booklet  describing:  the  new  cap¬ 
ital  centre.”  The  full-n  lor, 
spiral  bound  booklet  .^lows 
architects  drawings  of  „  re¬ 
newal  project  for  the  cerrral 
business  district  of  downtoAn 
St.  Paul.  Block  by  block  maps 
of  the  area  are  also  included, 
and  color  photographs  show  the 
affected  areas.  Inserts  inch,  led 
with  the  brochure  include  ;t  re- 
jirint  of  an  announcement  story 
from  the  newspaper  and  a 
broadside  announcing  a  new 
Hilton  Hotel  jilanned  for  the 
city.  Marshall  Genshow,  jiromo-  { 
tion  manager,  planned  the  mail¬ 
ing. 


The  newest  book  on  newspa¬ 
per  jiromotion  tells  aliout  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  how  to  do  it. 

Gerson  F.  Miller,  who  used  to 
wear  two  hats  at  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Timeit,  where  he  was 
both  jiromotion  manager  and  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager,  decided  to 
leave  the  newsjiaper  business  to 
enter  the  field  of  journalism 
education.  At  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Univer.sity’s  graduate 
school,  he  submitted  his  thesis 
in  journali.sm,  “A  Study  of  the 
Origins  and  Development  of 
Newspaper  Promotion  in  the 
United  State.s.”  Newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  had  l>een  his  fir.st  love, 
and  he  tackled  his  fav'orite  news- 
papei-  subject  with  vigor,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  the  feeling  that 
he  was  exploring  untracked  ter¬ 
ritory. 

To  accomplish  his  thesis.  Mi-. 
Miller  knocked  on  a  lot  of  doors. 
He  read  every  knowm  book  on 
the  subjwt  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  which  he  points  out  are 
all  primarily  functional  in  na¬ 
ture  and  subject  matter.  He  had 
personal  interviews  wdth  people 
who  are  or  have  been  active  in 
the  field,  including  Leo  Mc- 
Givena,  former  publicity  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Newn:  Irvin 
S.  Taubkin,  jiromotion  director. 
New  York  Titne.<t;  David  N. 
George,  public  ser\’ice  director, 
Newsday;  Fred  Lowe,  promotion 
manager,  New  York  Jo^tmnl- 
Amerienn:  George  Benneyan, 
former  promotion  manager  of 
.several  New  York  newspapers, 
American  Weekly,  Newsweek, 
Look,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Clifford  Shaw,  direc¬ 
tor  of  community  service,  Pror- 
idenee  Joumal-Bnlletin ;  and  this 
writer. 

He  pored  through  the  files  of 
a  dozen  libraries,  including 
those  of  the  New  York  public 
library,  Penn  State’s  and  those 
of  Editor  &  Ptblisher. 

He  filled  out  his  sources  by 
writing  to  past  and  present 
members  of  NNPA,  and  through 
personal  contact  at  NNP.4  re¬ 
gional  meetings. 

As  Mr.  Miller  points  out,  his 
study  is  selective  rather  than 
comprehensive  in  scope.  His  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  is  on  some  of 
the  influences  and  changes  in 
promotion  and  on  broad  promo¬ 
tional  achievements. 

Mr.  Miller  defines  promotion 
(this  feat  alone  took  exceptional 


fortitudi*)  as  “anything  that 
may  advance  the  intere.sts  of  a 
newspaper  or  newspapers.” 

“The  nature  of  promotion,” 
says  Mr.  Miller,  “emerges  from 
an  analysis  of  the  newspaper’s 
goals,  the  areas  of  promotion 
activity,  and  the  sul>-publics  of 
the  newspaper.  The  goals  of  a 
new.spaper  can  lie  considered  as 
identical  to  those  of  its  depart- 
ment.s — essentially  an  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper’s  intere.st 
.  .  .  Many  promoters  would 
agree:  Promotion  must  have 
.something  to  say  —  either  a 
promotable  product  or  phase  of 
the  new.spaper’s  operation;  be 
qualified  to  .say  it  to  the  various 
sub-publics;  and  expre.ss  the 
opinions  of  the  newspaper  and 
imblics.  The  jiurpose  would  be 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
newspaper  and  newspajjers  in 
general.” 

While  Mr.  Miller  .states  that 
new.spaper  promotion  is  pretty 
much  a  Twentieth  Century  phe¬ 
nomenon,  he  comes  up  with 
.some  (|uaint  examples  from 
much  earlier  days.  He  <)uotes  an 
in-jiaper  ad  from  a  1710  edi¬ 
tion  : 

“If  a  man  would  recover  a 
wife,  or  a  horse  that  is  stolen  or 
strayed;  if  he  ivants  new  ser¬ 
mons,  electuaries,  asses’  milk, 
or  anythimj  else,  either  for  his 
body  or  his  mind,  this  is  the 
place  to  look  for  them.” 

First  Deparliuenis 

Mr.  Miller’s  re.search  efforts 
turned  up  the  first  mentions  of 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.  He  discovered  that  the 
Philadelphia  North  American 
had  a  promotion  department  in 
1013,  and  the  Shaffer  group  of 
newspapers  started  a  depai-t- 
ment  in  1915. 

“John  C.  Shaffer,  owner  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and 
several  Indiana  papers,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver  Times  and  Denver 
Republican.  In  1915,  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  new’spapers  ran  a  trade 
ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
promotion  department  offered  to 
supply  information  and  data  to 
national  advertisers,”  says  Mr. 
Miller. 

Pruiiiotion  Group  Formed 

Mr.  Miller  quotes  extensively 
from  his  interviews  wdth  George 


Benneyan  and  Leo  McGivena, 
Ixith  of  whom  w^ere  active — and 
competitive — in  the  days  when 
the  first  promotion  organiza¬ 
tions  were  formed. 

Mr.  Benneyan  told  Mr,  Miller 
that  he  formed  the  New  York 
Promotion  and  Re.search  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  1929.  The 
success  of  that  group  encouraged 
Mr.  Benneyan  to  plan  a  national 
organization,  organized  as  a  de- 
jiartment  of  NAEA.  In  recalling 
the  hi.story  of  NNPA,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
neyan  stated  the  association  had 
three  underlying  motiv-es:  to 
improve  the  (|uality  of  newspa¬ 
per  pi'omotion;  to  raise  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager’s  status  by 
gaining  recognition  for  him 
within  and  lieyond  his  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  to  obtain  greater  co¬ 
operation  lietween  promotion 
managers. 

lioliiniii  Established 

After  NNPA  felt  it  could  go 
on  its  own,  it  dropped  its  earlier 
affiliations  with  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  and 
NAEA.  The  trade  jire.ss  was 
helpful  to  the  fledgling  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
augurated  its  annual  promotion 
awards  in  1932,  and  .started  the 
first  regular,  weekly  jiromotion 
column  in  1935.  The  column  was 
introduced  with  this  statement: 
“We  propose  to  review’  the  cur¬ 
rent  trend  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  in  trade  jiapers,  direct 
mail,  newsjiapers.  It  will  not  be 
a  column  of  platitudes  and  bou¬ 
quets.  We  will  jioint  out  the 
things  we  like.  We  w’ill  mention 
the  things  we  don’t  like.  Our 
l)urpose  is  to  tell  what  is  going 
on  in  the  jiromotion  world,  to 
help  publishers  understand  and 
.solve  their  promotion  problems, 
to  keep  promotion  managers  in 
touch  with  each  other’s  w’ork.” 

Mr.  Miller,  incidentally,  re¬ 
veals  a  couple  of  well-known  in¬ 
dustry  secrets.  He  tells  that  Al¬ 
len  French,  who  w’rote  the  E&P 
promotion  column  from  its  in¬ 
auguration  until  April,  1937, 
was  the  pseudonym  for  George 
Benneyan. 

He  also  lets  another  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  “One  of  the  Editor 
&  Publishi:r  promotion  col¬ 
umnists  who  succeeded  him  was 
T.  S.  Ir\’in.  This  name  was  a 
pseudonym  for  Irvin  S.  Taub¬ 
kin,  promotion  manager  of  the 
New’  York  Times.” 

(Next  week,  this  column  will 
continue  the  summary  of  “The 
Origins  and  Development  of 
Newspaper  Promotion,”  by  Ger¬ 
son  F.  Miller,  pertaining  to  the 
growth  and  development  of 
NNPA.) 

9|C  «  * 


*  « 

SPICE  —  “How  to  .spice  up 
food  sales  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  market”  is  the  title  of  a 
new’  food  advertising  ))resenta- 
tion  prepared  by  the  Washington 
Post.  The  introduction  reads: 
“The  secret  of  a  tasty  dish  or 
recipe  lies  in  the  knack  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  use  the  right  in¬ 
gredients.  So  too  .  .  .  the  success 
of  a  food  product  promotion  de- 
liends  greatly  on  the  ability  to 
blend  the  right  elements  to  do 
the  best  selling  job.”  28  pages 
of  marketing  information  fol¬ 
low. 

*  *  # 

TRAVEL  CLUB— The  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times  used  a  full- 
page  promotion  ad  in  yellow  and 
black  to  jiromote  the  Times 
Travel  Club’s  21-day  trip  to 
Eurojie.  Nearly  the  entire  ad 
w’as  hand-lettered,  with  a  yellow 
flower  at  the  top  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  as  the  motif,  along  with 
cartoons  of  a  Paris  policeman, 
lieefeater,  gondolier,  and  bikini- 
clad  Riviera  lieauty.  Frank  Ty- 
ger,  who  is  also  the  Times  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist,  did  the  art  for 
the  ad. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  FACTS— A  new  Iwok- 
let  about  the  food  market  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
has  been  published  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Titnes.  Grocery  chain-store  loca¬ 
tions  for  95  countries  are  shown 
l)oth  in  chart  and  map  form. 
Retail  food  sales,  number  of 
households  and  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  are  given.  Data  on 
grocery  chains  in  metro  Louis¬ 
ville  is  included,  with  number  of 
stores,  evening  store  hours,  and 
food  linage  figures.  A  keyed 
map  shows  locations  of  44  shop¬ 
ping  centers.  Copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  are  available  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager,  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 

*  *  * 


CAPITAL  CENTRE  —  To  REPORT— The  first  18  pages 

demonstrate  the  vitality  and  of  the  “The  Hartford  Report,” 
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a  mai  t  brochure  prepared  by 
the  li'.  'tford  (Conn.)  Times, 
contai-  ■  complete  information 
on  tht;  newspaper’s  market,  and 
all  oT  it  .strikingly  illustrated 
with  'aps  and  photographs. 
The  Dalaiice  of  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  '  ontains  a  most  complete 
sumii  aiy  of  information  about 
the  lit  wspaper  itself.  Tables 
show  I  irculation  growth  and 
distrii'ution,  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  Award-winning 
personnel  are  shown,  with  a  list 
of  their  honors.  A  breakdown  of 
the  jiaper’s  employees  is  shown, 
listing  T  i)hotographers,  1)0 
newsroom  personnel,  78  corres- 
k  ponaents  in  Connecticut,  2,400 

f  newspaiierboys,  and  50  city  dis¬ 

trict  managers  (who  travel  over 
4,000  miles  each  day.)  The 
liooklet  lost  the  many  public  and 
community  service  i)rograms 
sponsored  by  the  Times. 

*  *  t 

PliOriLES  —  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  relea.sed  “1964  Pro¬ 
file  of  a  .Milwaukee  Automobile 
Buyer,”  and  “1964  Profile  of  a 
Milwaukee  Home  Buyer.”  Both 
are  supplementary  reports  pro¬ 
duced  as  adjuncts  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  annual  Consumer  Analysis, 
and  are  available  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal  advertising  department. 


ket — Dixie’s  isolated  market,” 
says  the  cover  of  the  spiral- 
bound  booklet  on  the  market 
covered  by  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star,  released  by  Shannon  & 
Associates  Inc.  The  last  page  of 
the  presentation  announces  that 
c'ffective  June  1,  1964,  all  rates 
are  local. 

*  *  « 

GROCERIES  —  The  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  has  an¬ 
nounced  publication  of  its  1964 
Retail  Grocery  Guide.  The  180- 
page  book  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  accurate  information  about 
the  retail  grocery  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  sur¬ 
rounding  suburbs.  The  major 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  listing  of  the  food  stores  in 
metropolitan  Washington.  All  of 
the  stores  are  listed  individually, 
with  the  names  of  store  manag¬ 
ers.  Each  store  is  designated 
with  code  symbols  indicating  the 
type  of  store,  and  types  of  foods 
carried. 

A  travel  route,  based  on  the 
location  of  the  stores  within  five 
separate  geographical  regions, 
has  been  provided  in  order  that 
those  who  make  jiersonal  calls 
on  the  stores  can  do  so  methodi¬ 
cally. 

The  guide  also  contains  a  list 
of  corporate  buying  organiza¬ 
tions  and  local  grocery  jobbei-s, 
with  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers,  names  of  buyers,  and 


hours  of  buying,  plus  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  for  which  they 
buy.  A  map  of  the  area  is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  pocket  in  the  back 
cover  of  the  book.  The  book  is 
available  from  the  Post  for  $10. 


(]onlee  Becomes 
PR  Director  in 
Enlarged  Dept. 

Milwaukee 

Two  positions  have  been 
created  in  the  Mihvaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  expanding  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

Courtland  R.  Conlee,  a  vice- 
president  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  has  lieen  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  jiublic  rela¬ 
tions,  a  new  title.  He  will  direct 
the  department. 

Mr.  Conlee  .said  the  expansion 
was  necessary  l)ecause  of  the 
Jouinal  Comiiany’s  growth  and 
its  increasing  interest  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  The  department 
handles  Journal  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising,  conducts  s|)ectator  and 
participant  sports  sponsored  by 
the  company,  and  operates  a 
copy  ser\’ice  that  assists  adver¬ 
tising  clients. 

Mr.  Conlee,  61,  came  to  the 
Journal  in  1926  as  a  promotion 
copywriter.  He  became  merchan¬ 


dising  service  manager  in  June, 
1928,  and  was  named  promotion 
manager  in  September,  1928. 

George  Pieper,  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  takes  the  new 
post  of  manager  of  creative 
planning.  Mr.  Pieper,  56,  came 
to  the  Journal  in  October,  1936, 
as  a  promotion  copy  writer.  He 
liecame  copy  service  manager 
in  1946,  shortly  after  his  return 
from  military  service.  He  held 
that  position  until  his  promotion 
to  assistant  promotion  manager 
in  1954. 

Newell  G.  Meyer,  also  an  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager,  has 
l)een  made  promotion  manager. 
Mr.  Meyer,  48,  became  a  part- 
time  Journal  employe  in  1936 
while  a  .sophomore  at  Marquette 
University.  He  worked  as  a 
building  guide.  He  joined  the 
company  full  time  in  1937,  be¬ 
came  manager  of  consumer  re- 
.search  in  1942,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  jiromotion  operations  in 
1960,  and  an  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  in  1961. 

• 

For  Editor’s  Memory 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  is  planning  to  set  up  a 
memorial,  probably  in  the  form 
of  a  scholarship,  in  memory  of 
Robert  Drake,  who  before  his 
rt*cent  death  was  farm  editor 
of  the  Plain  Dealer, 


ISOLATED— “A  1964  look  at 
Mississippi’s  2nd  Largest  Mar- 
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SYNDICATES 

Marguerite  Higgins 
Breaks  Cuba  Story 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Marguerite  Higgins,  world- 
famous  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Washington  columnist  for  News- 
day  Specials,  last  week  once 
again  broke  an  exclusive  revela¬ 
tion  of  world-wide  significance. 

The  lead  to  her  story  read: 

“The  best-kept  secret  of  the 
Cuban  crisis  is  now  coming  to 
light. 

Srali's  Story 

“It  is  the  story  of  how  John 
Scali,  a  reporter  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company,  was 
unexpectedly  propelled  into  the 
role  of  messenger  Ijetween  the 
United  States  government  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  was  there¬ 
by  privileged  with  the  historic 
mission  of  delivering  to  the 
State  Department  a  Soviet  out¬ 
line  of  a  Caribbean  compromise 
that  in  all  probability  meant  the 
difference  between  peace  and 
war  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  October,  1962.” 

Then  she  poured  out  the  story 
of  how  Mr.  Scali,  formerly  an 
Associated  Press  reporter,  be¬ 
came  a  go-between  for  the  State 
Department  in  secret  meetings 
with  a  Soviet  intelligence  officer. 

Miss  Higgins  learned  the  story 
two  years  ago  and  discussed  it 
with  President  Kennedy,  who 
declined  to  release  it  for  pub¬ 
lication  at  that  time.  She  learned 
last  week  that  Roger  Hilsman, 
a  former  State  Department  offi¬ 
cial,  now  a  Columbia  University 
professor,  had  written  a  story 
about  the  negotiations  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  Look  Magazine,  so  she 
broke  the  news. 

Many  newspapers  played  Miss 
Higgins’  story  on  page  one,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  ran  it  on  page  one  of  the 
Editorial  Section. 

Nothing  New 

This  national  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  her  work  was 
nothing  new  in  the  experience 
of  Marguerite  Higgins,  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  and  many  awards 
winner,  a  living  legend,  once 
described  by  a  magazine  as 
“alarmingly  brave,  extraordi¬ 
narily  durable  and  pretty  even 
in  her  fighting  clothes.”  Holly¬ 
wood  planned  a  movie  on  her 
sensational  international  news 


career,  but  .she  turned  down  the 
proposed  script. 

“Maggie”  started  her  column 
for  Newsday  Specials  last  Fall 
on  a  three-a-week  basis  under 
title  of  “On  the  Spot,”  but  her 
incorrigible  reimrting  instinct 
betrayed  her  into  writing  a 
fourth  column,  “Inside  Wash¬ 
ington,”  (exclusive  anecdotes 
and  incidents)  the  weeks  she  re¬ 
mains  based  in  Washington, 
with  an  occasional  fifth  thrown 
in  for  the  story  that  can’t  wait. 

Her  first  syndicated  client 
was  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  which  had  been  featur¬ 
ing  her  stories  for  many  years 
through  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  News  Ser\’ice.  The  list 
has  since  grown  to  some  60 
newspapers,  including  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  and  several  pa¬ 
pers  overseas. 

Ordinarily  columns  on  foreign 
affairs  outnumber  those  on  na¬ 
tional  politics  by  two  to  one. 
The  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign,  however,  temporarily  has 
reversed  the  ratio.  She  will 
travel  with  the  candidates  ex¬ 
tensively  this  year.  She  has  been 
a  close  friend  of  President  John¬ 
son  for  years  and  Senator  Barry 
Cloldwater  is  also  an  old  friend 
as  he  serv’ed  under  command  of 
her  husband,  Lt.-Gen.  William 
E.  Hall  (USAF  Ret.)  in  World 
War  II. 

Exclusive  Inter\’iews 

She  is  adept  at  getting  the 
hard-to-get  interview.  In  recent 
weeks,  she  got  the  first  interview 
with  King  Constantine  of 
Greece,  the  first  with  President 
Kennedy’s  mother  since  the  as¬ 
sassination,  the  only  interview 
with  Goldwater  in  the  week 
prior  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

In  a  brief  stopover  in  New 
York,  Miss  Higgins  was  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  Four  Seasons 
Restaurant.  She  w'as  asked  why 
she  left  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  where  she  had  been 
foreign  correspondent  (Berlin, 
Tokyo,  London,  Paris)  and  war 
correspondent  (Korea,  Vietnam 
and  Cold  War  in  Moscow)  to 
become  a  Washingd»n  and  trav¬ 
eling  columnist  for  Newsday 
Specials. 

“I  wanted  to  add  a  point  of 


Marguerite  Higgins 


view  to  reporting  the  news,” 
replied  the  lovely,  slender,  blue¬ 
eyed  blonde  girl.  “A  reporter 
writes  what  other  reporters 
write  and  all  he  can  do  is  to 
try  to  write  it  better.  A  colum¬ 
nist  can  give  something  extra 
special  to  writing  and  can  give 
conclusions. 

Time  to  Think 

“As  a  columnist,  you  have 
time  to  think,”  she  continued. 
“During  the  Hungarian  and 
Suez  crises,  for  example,  I  was 
at  the  typewriter  and  on  the 
telephone  from  nine  to  12  hours 
a  day.  The  .sheer  volume  at  the 
typewriter  and  the  constant  call¬ 
ing  on  the  phone  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  made  thought  im¬ 
possible.  Now,  I  can  .study  what 
developments  mean. 

“I  try  to  make  my  column  a 
combination  of  first-hand,  on- 
the-spot  reporting  and  thought¬ 
ful  interpretation  rather  than 
just  armchair  opinions  I  make 
in  my  office  in  the  National  Press 
Building  in  Washington,”  she 
added  with  conviction.  “For  ex¬ 
ample  when  I  go  to  Vietnam  — 
I  was  bom  in  Hong  Kong  and 
was  taken  to  Vietnam  for  treat¬ 
ment  for  malaria  at  the  age  of 
six  months  —  the  facts  fall  in 
place  and  become  comprehensi¬ 
ble  and  I  can  give  fresh  report¬ 
ing  of  news  facts  and  add  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Incidentally,  she  spoke  only 
French  and  Chinese  the  first  12 
years  of  her  life,  having  been 
bom  in  Hong  Kong  to  a  French 
mother  and  American  Army  offi¬ 
cer  father.  Her  early  schooling 
was  in  France.  She  later  added 
German  and  Russian  to  her 
arsenal  of  languages. 

First  Job 

She  held  her  first  newspaper 
job  in  the  Summer  of  1941  as 
a  cub  reporter  for  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Times  -  Herald,  after 
graduating  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  California  and  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 


versity  Graduate  School  o  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  her  master’s  .rree. 
Her  family  still  lives  ,  'ali- 
fomia  (Oakland).  Aftf  .  aids 
she  worked  for  the  Heral  ;'rib- 
une  21  years. 

“Seeing  history  made  first¬ 
hand  is  a  pretty  fascinating 
business,”  she  observed. 

She  became  chief  of  tl.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Berlin  burr  .u  at 
the  age  of  24  and  it  was  there 
she  met  Lt.-Gen.  William  E. 
Hall,  who  was  American  .4nned 
Forces  Intelligence  director  dur¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  blockade  and  the 
11-month  airlift.  The  Halls  live 
in  Washington  and  havtc  two 
small  children. 

Since  becoming  a  columnist  a 
year  ago.  Miss  Higgins  has  been 
to  Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  the 
NATO  countries  and  Latin 
America  to  dig  up  factual  news 
to  which  she  adds  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  fit  the  facts  into  world 
developments.  She  spends  about 
three  months  of  every  year  on 
the  road. 

Miss  Higgins  is  the  author  of 
“War  In  Korea,”  “News  Is  a 
Singular  Thing,”  “Red  Plush 
and  Black  Bread”  (all  Double¬ 
day)  and  “Jessie  Benton  Fre¬ 
mont.”  (Houghton  Mifflin).  With 
Peter  Lisagor,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  she  collabo¬ 
rated  on  a  June  19  book,  “Over¬ 
time  In  Heaven:  Adventures  in 
the  Foreign  Service”  (Double¬ 
day.  275  pages.  $4.95). 

• 

Police  Secrecy  Case 
Scheduled  for  Trial 

Milwaukee 

September  21  has  been  .set  as 
the  date  for  trial  of  the  suit 
started  by  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  to  force  Milwaukee  Police 
Chief  Harold  A.  Breier  to  make 
public  departmental  orders. 

The  date  was  set  by  Circuit 
Judge  Robert  W.  Landry  who 
called  the  issue  before  the  court 
“a  matter  of  substantial  com¬ 
munity  concern.” 

“Based  on  the  arguments  (by 
the  city  attorney’s  office)  where¬ 
in  he  relied  on  various  examples 
of  departmental  orders,  certain 
of  the  orders  made  by  the  chief 
would  not,  and  are  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  public  policy,  subject  to 
public  scrutiny,”  he  said. 

“But  the  extent  of  the  public 
scrutiny  is  properly  before  this 
court.” 

Tom  C.  Gooch  School 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  approved  plans  for 
construction  of  an  elementary 
school  in  North  Dallas  which 
will  be  named  for  Tom  C.  Gooch, 
publisher  of  the  Times  Herald 
from  1941  until  1952. 
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West  Coast 
Cartoonists 
In  Meeting 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Informal  cartoon  seminars 
and  discussions  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  artists  were 
hifthliphts  of  the  first  annual 
Western  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society, 

Golf,  deep-sea  fishinp,  sail¬ 
ing,  scenic  tours.  Western-style 
barbecues,  square  dances  and  a 
jrala  parade  comprised  the  en¬ 
tertainment  program. 

In  addition  to  West  Coast  car¬ 
toonists,  the  three-day  event  at¬ 
tracted  syndicated,  editorial  and 
free-lance  artists  from  as  far  as 
New  York,  Illinois,  Montana  and 
Florida,  according  to  Bob 
Barnes  (“The  Better  Half”), 
NCS  chairman  for  the  gather¬ 
ing. 

Many  Attended 

Among  those  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  this  resort  city  on  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay  were:  Bob  Barnes, 
Frank  O’Neal  (“Short  Ribs”) 
and  his  assistant,  Frank  Hill; 
Stan  Lynde  (“Rick  O’Shea”), 
Ferd  Johnson  (“Moon  Mul¬ 
lins”)  ,  George  Crenshaw  (“Nub¬ 
bin”),  Dick  Williams,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate;  Fred 
Toole,  representing  Hank  Ketch- 
am  (“Dennis  the  Menace”) ; 
Gene  Hazelton  and  Joe  Messerli 
(“Flintstones”  staff),  Lee  Hol¬ 
ley  (“Ponytail”),  Dave  East¬ 
man  (“Carmichael”),  Buford 
Tune  (“Dotty”). 

Also  in  attendance  were 
Tommy  Thompson  (“They’ll  Do 
It  Every  Time”),  Pete  Hanson 
(“Lolly”)  Mel  Keefer  (“Mac 
Divot”),  Pete  Winter  (“Artists 
Profile”),  A1  Vermeer  (“Pris¬ 
cilla’s  Pop”),  Rick  Hackney 
(“Sir  Bagby”),  Bert  Whitman, 
editorial,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  Eldon  Dedini,  New  Yorker 
Magazine;  Dick  Bibler  (“Little 
Man  On  Campus”),  Kate  Mur- 
tagh  (“Katy”),  Bill  Lignante 
(“The  Phantom”),  Bob  Tupper, 
Tack  Knight,  Walt  Bohrer,  'Tom 
Hibbs,  EHmer  Woggon,  Jack 
Keith,  Doug  Wildy. 

Honorary  gfuests  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  (Eleanor  Hatlo) 
Luisignan  and  Jimmy  Hatlo  Jr. 

The  convention  activities  were 
climaxed  by  a  long  parade  with 
entries  from  all  over  California 
and  with  the  cartoonists  riding 
in  open  convertibles  decorated 
with  drawings  of  their  cartoon 
characters.  A  crowd  estimated 
at  25,000  people  enthusiastically 
applauded  the  creators  of  fa¬ 


mous  comics.  For  most  of  the 
spectators,  it  was  their  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  artists  in 
person. 

After  the  parade,  Jimmy  Hat¬ 
lo  Jr.  presented  the  Jimmy  Hat¬ 
lo  Memorial  Trophy,  donated  by 
King  Features  Syndicate,  to 
George  Crenshaw  for  first  low 
net  score.  The  trophy  for  second 
low  net  went  to  Dick  Williams. 
The  Womens’  tournament  trophy 
for  low  gross  score  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Bob  Barnes.  In  the  deep- 
sea  fishing  contest,  the  trophy 
for  the  largest  fish  caught  went 
to  Stevie  Hanson,  son  of  Pete 
Hanson. 


Books  In  Review 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


Throughout  the  book  march 
the  names  of  noted  Nevada 
newspapers  of  1864  —  the  Reeae 
River  Reveille  of  Austin,  only 
Nevada  paper  to  achieve  100 
years  of  continuous  publication; 
the  celebrated  Territorial  Enter¬ 
prise  of  Virginia  City;  the  noted 
Gold  Hill  News;  the  Humbolt 
Register  of  Unionville;  the  Es¬ 
meralda  Union  of  Aurora;  the 
Carson  City  Independent;  and 
others. 

And  along  with  them,  the 
writings  of  many  of  their  out¬ 
standing  editors  and  reporters, 
such  as  Mark  Twain,  Dan  De- 
Quille,  Joseph  Goodman,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Forbes,  Denis  McCar¬ 
thy,  and  Rollin  Daggett,  most 
printed  anoymously  now  as  they 
were  then. 

.\n  Example 

Here  is  what  life  and  the 
newspapers  were  like  100  years 
ago,  as  seen  day-by-day  (365 
of  them,  January  1,  to  December 
31)  in  the  Taylor  book: 

“Editors  of  early  Nevada 
newspapers  for  the  most  part 
knew  each  other  —  in  some  cases 
it  would  seem  perhaps  too  well. 
Hence,  most  of  their  comments 
in  referring  to  one  another  could 
be  classed  as  pungent  —  even 
odorous. 

“In  commenting  on  some  of 
his  acquaintances,  the  editor  of 
the  Virginia  City  Union  said: 
‘Long  Primer  Hall,  Henry  De 
Courcy  and  Charlie  Stiles  a 
while  back  started  the  Butte 
County  (Calif.)  Record.  Stiles 
is  ostensible  proprietor,  and 
Hall  and  De  Courcy  boss  print¬ 
ers  and  associate  editors.  Hall 
and  De  Courcy  were  literary 
cusses  and  whiskey  -  drinking 
Bohemians  as  well.  Both  wanted 
to  be  boss.  They  got  more  than 
usually  drunk  one  night  and 
almost  killed  each  other  with 
a  chair  and  a  knife.  They  were 
rough  specimens  when  drunk, 
imcouth  specimens  when  sober 


—  if  ever.  The  Union  editor 
knows  them  well.  They  are  all 
three  respectable  and  wonderful 
citizens  —  for  editors  and  print¬ 
ers,  that  is.’  ” 

“Today’s  Star  In  Our 
Crown  .  .  . 

“In  these  days  when  all  edi¬ 
tors  are  journalists,  and  all 
journalists  are  propagandists 
and  commentators,  few  carry 
knives  and  none  could  swing  a 
chair.” 

Jock  Taylor  has  looked  at  the 
journalism  and  human  nature 
of  a  century  ago  and  that  of 
today  in  a  pot  pourri  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  reading 
about  the  Silver  State  to  come 
from  the  presses. 

• 

Hochstein  Makes 
Appointments  in 
Advance  Service 

Washington 

Executive  changes  have  been 
made  at  Advance  News  Service, 
the  Washington-based  national 
service  of  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers. 

The  changes  were  annnounced 
by  Philip  Hochstein,  .senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newhouse  group.  He 
assumed  the  editorship  of  Ad¬ 
vance  News  Service  on  May  1. 

Because  of  the  press  of  duties 
outside  of  Advance  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  Mr.  Hochstein  said  he  will 
share  responsibilities  for  the  22- 
man  Washington  staff  with 
Dean  Reed  as  chief  correspond¬ 
ent  and  Joseph  M.  Hochstein,  his 
son,  as  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Reed  will  represent  the 
service  at  the  White  House. 

William  E.  Howard  continues 
as  editor  of  Progress  Reports, 
the  science  news  section. 

Mr.  Reed,  33,  had  served  as 
managing  editor  since  shortly 
after  the  service  was  created 
two  years  ago  to  provide  depth 
reporting  on  specialized  news 
subjects. 

A  Washington  correspondent 
for  10  years,  he  previously 
worked  in  Washington  for  the 
McGraw-Hill  publications  and 
for  Boston  newspapers.  Before 
coming  to  Washington,  he 
worked  on  the  Houston  Post 
where  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter. 

Joseph  M.  Hochstein,  31,  also 
joined  Advance  News  Service 
at  its  inception  and  has  served 
most  of  the  time  as  foreign 
news  writer. 

Before  joining  Advance  News 
Service,  he  served  as  editorial 
writer  and  earlier  as  Sunday 
editor  at  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  and  on  the  city  desk 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  He  also  has  worked 
for  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 
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KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
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SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advico 
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MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
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Child  Training 
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School  Board 
WiU  Control 
News  Reports 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Trustees  of  the  Jackson  pub¬ 
lic  school  sy.stem  have  prescribed 
some  rules  for  news  coverage  of 
the  deseprepation  of  elementary 
classrooms  this  Fall  under  court 
order. 

The  four-pape  outline  sent  to 
news  media  included  the  follow- 
inp: 

•  A  retiuest  “that  no  live 
broadcastinp  or  release  of  news 
bulletin  repardinp  .  .  .  (any) 

.  .  .  disturbance  be  made  by  ra¬ 
dio  or  television  stations  until 
the  situation  is  under  police 
control. 

•  An  “off  limits”  notice  to 
all  photopraphers  and  reporters 
at  “all  public  school  sites  and 
school  buildinps  in  the  school 
district.” 

•  The  settinp  up  of  a  news 
center  where  “each  reporter 
shall  repister  .  .  .  pivinp  his 
name,  local  address,  affiliation 
and  its  address.” 

Other  rules  laid  down  by  the 
board  included  a  ban  on  cam¬ 
era  and  recordinp  equipment  in 
school  administrative  buildinps, 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic 
around  elementary  schools  will 
be  instructed  “to  keep  movinp,” 
and  school  officials,  except 
specified  individuals,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  comment  on  events 
to  news  media. 

The  board  said  it  would  set 
up  a  press  center  from  Aup.  17 
“until  further  notice”  to  work 
with  news  media. 

• 

Breckenridge  Dies 

Richmond,  Va. 

Gerald  Breckenridpe,  75,  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  a 
Hollywood  movie  publicist,  died 
here  Aup.  5.  He  bepan  his  career 
on  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
moved  to  New  York  in  1916.  He 
left  there  in  1930  to  do  publicity 
for  RKI  Studios.  In  later  years 
he  wrote  books  for  boys,  amonp 
them  “The  Radio  Boys”  and 
“The  Younp  Birdman.” 


In  Romantic  Union 

Cleveland 
Kathleen  Weiss  of  the  city 
room  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and 
Robert  E.  Bruner,  international 
representative  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  were  married 
recently  in  Lonp  Beach,  Calif., 
after  the  ANG  convention. 
Amonp  witnesses  was  Noel 
Wical  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 


District  Mana  ■  rs 
Split  into  Teajr.s 
For  Day  and  IVi^ht 


WHICH  TWIN  HAS  THE  'HAMLET'? — The  front  page  of  Horace 
Greeley's  New  York  Tribune  in  1861  offered  Edwin  Booth  in  "Hamlet." 
The  present-day  New  York  Herald  Tribune  carries  an  ad  for  Richard 
Burton  in  "Hamlet."  Copies  of  the  two  editions  were  handed  out  by 
the  Bruning  Twins  at  a  recent  opening  of  a  New  York  showroom  for 
Bruning  electrostatic  copiers. 


Kempton  Returns 
As  Columnist  in 
W  orld-T  elegram 

Murray  Kempton,  editor  of 
the  Netv  Republic  and  formerly 
for  many  j'ears  a  liberal  and 
labor  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Post,  on  Sept.  8  will  bepin 
writinp  four  columns  a  week  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun. 

“Mr.  Kempton  will  keep  on 
top  of  the  news,”  explained 
Richard  D.  Peters,  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  paper.  “He  will 
visit  the  news  room  each  mom- 
inp  and  write  his  columns  over- 
nipht  so  they  will  be  in  close 
touch  and  timinp  with  current 
affairs.  The  columns  will  appear 
Tuesdays  throuph  Fridays.” 

It  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Kempton  wants  to  pet  away 
from  remote  deadlines  and  keep 
his  column  current.  No  plans 
are  made  for  its  syndication  at 
present,  althouph  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  other  newspapers 
later. 

Murray  Kempton  was  born  in 
Baltimore  (1918).  He  became 
publicity  director  for  the  former 
American  Labor  Party  and  in 
1942  joined  the  New  York  Post 
as  a  reporter,  later  becominp 
assistant  to  the  labor  columnist 
and  then  labor  columnist.  He 
serv'ed  briefly  on  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Star  and  was 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  World 
War  II. 

He  won  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation  award  for  reportinp 
(1950)  and  a  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  Pape  One  Award 
for  national  reportinp  (Freedom 
Riders)  in  1962.  He’s  a  member 


of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Committee  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Freedom  and  the  Leaprue 
for  Industrial  Democracy. 

The  columnist  is  author  of 
“Part  of  Our  Time”  (1955)  and 
“America  Comes  of  Middle  Ape: 
Columns  1949-62”  (Little, 
Brown.  265  papes.  $6.50),  pub¬ 
lished  last  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kempton  and 
their  four  children  live  in 
Princeton,  N.  .1. 

KM)  Milen  of  Bread 
Wrappers  Iiiserte<l 

Nashville 

The  American  Bread  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  Sun¬ 
beam  Bread,  attached  exact  re¬ 
productions  of  the  company’s 
new  three-color  bread  wrappinp 
to  their  advertisement  in  the 
June  1  editions  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean. 

The  pre-printed  wax  wrappers 
were  inserted  automatically  in 
each  copy  of  the  dailies  usinp 
Newspaper  Printinp  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  new  equipment  for  han- 
dlinp  preprinted  materials. 

James  H.  Armistead,  vice- 
president  of  NPC  said  rolls 
measurinp  550,000  feet  or 
around  100  miles  were  required 
for  the  w’rapper  insertion  in  the 
full  press  run  of  both  dailies. 

• 


Detroit 

Affairs  of  the  Michipan  Press 
Photopraphers  Association  are 
on  an  international  basis  tem¬ 
porarily,  while  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  Lothar  Konietzko  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  Wayne,  re¬ 
cuperates  from  a  back  operation 
in  Germany.  He  has  been  run- 
ninp  the  association  from  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Bremen. 


Clia;-.i.and 

The  Plain  Dealer,  in  r,  move 
to  step  up  its  circulatio;-!  and 
to  further  promote  its  -.'lies,  is 
revampinp  its  day-nipht  ■>i>era- 
tions,  accordinp  to  Russell  C. 
Fanpmeir,  circulation  diirctor. 

Under  the  propram.  about 
half  of  the  district  manapers 
on  the  East  Side  of  Cleveland 
work  niphts  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Plain  Dealer  as  their  i 
chief  responsibility.  The  rest  of 
the  district  manapers  work  days, 
collectinp  money,  traininp  and 
workinp  with  carrier  Imys,  and 
promotinp  .sales  of  the  paper. 

“We  had  first  tried  this  on 
the  West  Side  of  Cleveland  and 
found  it  worked  so  .successfully 
that  now  we  are  extendinp  it 
to  the  East  Side,”  Mr.  Fanp- 
meier  said. 

“It  is  a  team  effort  and  we 
are  happy  with  it,”  said  Philip 
Santora,  circulation  manaper. 

Extension  of  the  .system  has 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  26 
new  cars  which  are  used  by  the 
day  district  manapers.  Twelve 
small  trucks  have  also  been  pur¬ 
chased. 

• 


Winter  Park,  Fla. 

The  Winter  Park  Siin-Hcrald 
was  sold  Aup.  3  by  W.  A.  “Bill” 
Hackney  to  M.  Duncan  Sowles, 
a  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  publishinp 
firm  executive. 

Mr.  Hackney  owned  the  Sun- 
Herald  for  19  months.  He  ac¬ 
quired  it  when  the  paper  was  a 
weekly,  publishinp  eipht  stand¬ 
ard  size  papes.  He  stepped  up  to 
twice-weekly  last  February,  and 
in  his  last  week  of  ownership 
printed  eipht  papes  on  Monday 
and  16  on  Thursday,  with  a  total 
of  50  local  pictures. 

Mr.  Sowles  will  be  assisted 
in  publication  by  his  dauphter 
and  son-in-law,  Anne  and  David 
Calhoun,  both  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  journalism  praduates. 
Mr.  Calhoun  resipned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Lincoln  Star. 

• 

ISo  Job  for  a  Queen 

A  16-inch  ad  in  the  Alturas 
(Calif.)  Modoc  County  Record 
issued  a  last  call  for  Modoc  Fair 
Queen  Contestants,  advisinp  the 
deadline  for  sipninp  up  .  .  . 
“Girls  ...  If  you  are  between 
16  and  21,  a  resident  of  Modoc 
County,  and  can  hide  a  horse 
.  .  Editor  Bob  Sloss  attributed 
the  mistake  to  type  premlins. 


Nebraska  Family 
Buys  Florida  Paper 


Long  Distance  Job 
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Carriers  Rewarded 
For  Their  Enterprise 


BOY  OF  THE  YEAR  is  congratulated  at  the  Awards  Banquet  in 
the  National  Press  Club.  Michael  Allison,  Pensacola  News-Journal,  is 
accepting  his  trophy  from  Or.  Janet  Travell,  White  House  physician, 
as  Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  editor.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
and  Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  look  on. 


SPVi  nty  -  one  new.spaperboy.s 
fron;  across  the  nation  Kaineil 
new  in.'itrht  from  their  whirl¬ 
wind  7-(lay  tour  of  frovernment 
and  lofen.se  installations,  Itoth 
hoiiM  .--  of  Con.trress  in  .session,  a 
rivilian  X.\S.4  space  station  and 
a  ;rlorioiis  ilay  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

The  youngsters  were  members 
of  “Opi  iation  Enterprise  ISttil”, 
third  annual  salute  to  enter- 
prisin,!;  newsjtajter  carriers, 
sponsori'd  by  Newspaper  I<ln- 
terjiris**  .As.sociation.  The  boys 
wen' t  he  selected  representatives 
of  .“)!»  newspapers.  Two  were 
from  Hawaii  and  two  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

\  Koiintl  (tf  .Vclivilies 

Outstanding  events  on  their 
.schedule  included: 

•  \  ni^ht  al)oard  the  carrier 
USS  Randolph,  flagship  of  the 
Task  Force  Alfa,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
They  were  welcomed  by  the 
commanding  officer  Capt.  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Davds. 

•  An  overnight  visit  to  the 
NASA  Wallops  Island  .station, 
where  they  .saw  a  rocket  shoot, 
toured  radar  tracking  stations 
and  inspected  space  capsules, 
blockhouses  and  computers. 

•  A  full-scale  amphibious 
landing  demonstration  .staged 
by  combined  Nav’y  and  Marine 
forces  at  the  Little  Creek,  Va., 
Navy  .\mphibious  Training 
Center. 

•  A  VIP  tour  of  the  White 
House  and  a  private  romp  on 
the  South  Lawn  with  Him  and 
Her,  the  President’s  beagle 
hounds.  Mrs.  Ladybird  Johnson 
waved  to  them  several  times 
from  the  balcony  and  smiled 
when  they  offered  her  an  im¬ 
promptu  serenade. 

•  An  impressive  visit  to  each 
of  the  houses  of  Congress  while 
they  l)oth  were  in  session. 

•  An  overnight  stay  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  An¬ 
napolis  with  tours  of  the  land¬ 
marks  and  shrines  in  small 
groups. 

•  The  day  at  the  Fair  where 
they  were  able  to  view  nine  ma¬ 
jor  e.xhibits  in  six  hours. 

•  An  Awards  Banquet  at  the 
National  Press  Club,  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  which  the  speakers  were 
Dr.  Janet  Travell,  White  House 
lihysician;  Francis  Keppel,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Boyd  Lew’is,  NEA  president  and 
editor. 

•  The  imnressive  Sunset  Pa¬ 
rade  at  Marine  Barracks,  Wash¬ 


ington,  where  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  informally  by  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  .Marine  Corps, 
Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene  Jr.,  and 
Undersecretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  B.  I'\ay  Jr. 

The  boys  were  awed  by  the 
size  of  the  Randolph.  The  am¬ 
phibious  landing  exerci.se  fea¬ 
tured  .screaming  jet  planes,  de- 
.stroyers,  leaping  frogmen  and 
paratroopers,  landing  craft  and 
full-scale  invasion  techniques. 

The  group  quickly  became  ex¬ 
perts  on  food,  l)oth  military  and 
civilian,  and  preferred  the  T- 
lx)ne  .steaks  the  Marine  Corps 
provided  to  the  frankfurters  and 
l)eans  at  one  Navy  stop.  The 
only  injunction  at  any  military 
installation  was  that  they  take 
all  they  want  but  eat  all  they 
take.  There  was  no  problem  on 
that  score. 

At  the  Wallops  Island  space 
.station  they  drank  up  all  the 
available  milk  and  soft  drinks 
on  the  island. 

Awards  Given  Out 

Michael  Allison  of  the  Penna- 
cola  (Fla.)  News-jMimal  was 
named  “Enterprise  Boy  of  the 
Year.”  Boyd  Lewis  presented 
his  trophy. 

Ray  Gilliland,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  president  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  presented  the  leadership 
award  to  Ray  Burfield,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror.  Robert  A.  Mack- 
lin,  secretary  of  ICMA,  award¬ 
ed  the  “Little  Merchant”  trophy 
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to  Gary  Sellers,  Johiintown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat. 

E.  W.  Scripps  II,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  Scripps-Howard  News- 
l)apers,  presented  the  journal¬ 
ism  awards  to  William  Bradley, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune; 
James  Duren,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News;  and  David  Sholl,  liartles- 
ville  (Okla.)  Examiner-Enter¬ 
prise. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Krieger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Wallops  Island  NASA 
station  presented  aeronautics 
and  space  prizes  to  Ronald  Bell, 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island 
Press;  James  Strock,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers;  and  Donald 
d’Ambrosi,  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate. 

Adm.  Jack  Catlett,  executive 
director  of  the  U.S.  Nav^y  Youth 
League,  and  Capt.  Walter  Barr, 
associate  editor  of  Leatherneck 
Magazine,  presented  the  Marine 
Corps  awards  to  Michael  Oliver, 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette; 
Earle  Ward,  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Courier-Times;  and  Gerard  Ach- 
statter.  Long  Island  Press. 
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Each  boy  was  awarded  a 
Shipmates  Certificate  signifying 
successful  completion  of  the 
Naval  orientation  course.  The 
certificates  were  presented  by 
Morgan  L.  Fitch,  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Sea 
Cadets. 

Going  to  (iullege 

Dr.  Keppel  urged  the  boys 
toward  higher  education  and 
was  pleased  to  see  all  71  boys 
raise  their  hands  when  he  asked 
how  many  planned  to  attend 
college. 

Dr.  Travell  told  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy’s 
opinion  that  physical  fitness  was 
one  of  our  nation’s  greatest  re¬ 
sources. 

“I’m  not  worried  about  the 
shape  you  boys  are  in,”  she 
.said,  “but  it’s  up  to  you  to  help 
get  your  parents  fit.” 

“Operation  Enterprise”  is  a 
non-profit  service  of  NEA  to 
the  newspaper  industry,  en¬ 
couraging  young  men  to  con¬ 
sider  some  phase  of  the  news- 
I)aper  business  as  a  career. 

Editorial  Pickets 

Elyria,  Ohio 

The  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  building  recently  was 
picketed  by  30  representatives 
of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  Union  be¬ 
cause  of  an  editorial  critical  of 
a  letter  which  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  local  had  sent  to 
civic  leaders  seeking  support  in 
a  strike  against  the  Ohio  Edison 
Co. 

• 

.Joins  Cox  Bureau 

COLl’MBl'S,  Ohio 

Richard  Zimmerman,  who  has 
l)een  in  the  Columbus  bureau  of 
the  Horvitz  newspapers,  has  left 
to  join  the  Cox  newspapers  here. 
He  will  cover  state  news  for  the 
Cox  papers  in  Dayton  and 
Su'ingfield. 


HIM  'N  HER  'N  JAMES  DAWSON,  newspaper  carrier  boy  from 
Bristol,  Va.,  get  acquainted  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House 
during  a  visit  of  the  "Operation  Enterprise  1964"  boys  in  Washington. 
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New  Editorial  Chief 
Ducks  Into  a  Dilemma 


At  34,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  youngest  successor  to 
Horace  Greeley  has  ducked  into 
a  political  dilemma.  But  146- 
pound,  5-feet-lO  Raymond  K. 
Price  Jr.,  new  chief  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  John  Hay  Whit¬ 
ney’s  morning  daily,  gives  the 
impression  he  can  handle  the 
situation  gracefully. 

Mr.  Price  succe^ed  Dwight 
Sargent,  who  became  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  Aug.  1.  His  first 
major  assignment  w’as  to  attend 
the  Republican  convention  in 
San  Francisco  and  w'rite  the 
lead  editorials. 


‘Read  It  and  .See! 


© 


The  dilemma:  Failing  to  stop 
Senator  Barry  Goldw’ater,  which 
it  tried  to  do  editorially,  will  the 
liberal  Republican  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  endorse  him  wholeheartedly 
as  the  Republican  Presidential 
candidate? 

“Read  the  paper  and  see,’’  Mr. 
Price  says  today. 

This  week  at  his  desk  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  building,  pipe¬ 
smoking  Mr.  Price  said  he  in¬ 
tends  to  watch  the  Goldwater 
campaign  with  a  “keen  eye.’’ 
There  are  many  “if ’s’’  to  be  re¬ 
solved,  before  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  can  make  its  definite  choice, 
he  stated  in  commenting  upon 
the  declarations  made  at  the 
GOP  unity  conference  at  Her- 
shey. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  son 
of  Raymond  K.  Price,  a  stock 
broker,  Mr.  Price  Jr.,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  Republican.  At  one 
time  he  thought  he  would  go 
into  politics  himself.  But  there 
was  a  stronger  pull.  When  he 
was  seven  years  old,  he  started 
a  newspaper  in  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.,  called  the  Weekly  Hornet. 

He  attended  the  Republican 
convention  in  1948  as  an  ob¬ 
server,  joining  the  Michigan 
delegation  that  was  for  ^n. 
Arthur  Vandenberg. 

At  Yale,  class  of  1951,  he  was 
president  of  the  Calliopean  So¬ 
ciety,  a  political  discussion 
group.  In  1950  he  worked  for 
Prescott  Bush  to  try  to  get  him 
elected  Republican  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

His  first  editorial  tutor  was 
Kenneth  McArdle,  then  editor 
of  Collier^s,  now  associate  editor 
of  the  ChuMgo  Daily  News.  This 
was  in  1956  and  they  wrote  edi¬ 
torials  that  were  moderate  Re¬ 
publican  in  philosophy. 

Mr.  Price  said  he  likes  to  take 
a  firm  stand  editorially  when 
he  feels  he  is  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts. 


Raymond  K.  Price  Jr. 


“I  don’t  like  to  leave  ques¬ 
tions  unanswered,’’  he  said.  “I 
don’t  believe  in  pretending  to 
know  what  I  don’t  know. 


“In  brief,  I  don’t  want  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  editorial  page 
to  be  phony.  One  task  of  an 
editorial  is  to  help  readers  think 
through  complex  situations  of 
today.  It  is  phony  to  pretend  an 
omniscience  which  no  paper 
possesses.  Although  we  hope  al¬ 
ways  to  be  right,  we  can  be 
wrong.  There  is  a  certain  phoni¬ 
ness  in  leaping  into  an  issue  and 
categorically  declaiming  on  it 
without  having  thoroughly  done 
one’s  homework.  This  is  quite 
often  done  on  American  newspa¬ 
pers.” 


Dailv  ('.onferen^e^ 


in  the  evening  if  necessary.  He 
generally  stays  in  the  office  un¬ 
til  8  or  9  P.M. 

A  bachelor,  he  lives  in  the 
Greenwich  Village  section  of  the 
city. 

Just  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  editorial  page  editor,  Mr. 
Price  was  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  His  duties  w’ere  largely 
on  the  editorial  side.  He  moved 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  from  Life 
magazine  in  October  1957. 


Sinks  and  Wat>?r 


Eliminated  with 


New  Photo  Paper 


Accepts  State  Post 


Columbus,  O. 

Frank  W.  Lecjaks,  veteran 
newspaper  reporter  and  radio¬ 
tv  new.sman,  has  taken  the  job 
of  director  of  public  relations  in 
the  State  Treasurer’s  Office.  A 
native  of  Germany,  he  worked 
for  the  old  International  News 
Service  in  Frankfurt  before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  old 
Cleveland  News  in  1955.  Later 
he  worked  for  KYW  .stations  in 
Cleveland. 


Cottrell  Promotion 


Westerly,  R.  I. 

George  M.  Petrasko  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Cottrell  division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 
He  was  formerly  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  industrial  development 
for  Harris-Intertype. 


On  College  Boartl 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

William  K.  Ulerich,  publisher 
of  the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress, 
has  been  named  a  trustee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
by  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton. 
Mr.  Ulerich  served  on  the  col¬ 
lege  board  during  a  previous 
Republican  administration. 


The  Associated  Press  ^ews- 
photo  .sendee  will  use  ar  rray 
of  new  products  and  materials 
in  its  coverage  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention 
which  opens  in  .4tlantic  City 
.4ug.  24. 

Some  of  these  products,  still 
in  an  experimental  stage  and 
not  available  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution,  were  used  for  the  first 
time  on  a  limited  basis  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  San 
Francisco. 

Most  revolutionary  is  a  pho¬ 
tographic  paper  developed  by 
Eastman  Kodak  and  called  Ek- 
tamatic  SC. 

This  paper,  a  multi-contrast 
type,  is  expo.sed  through  stand¬ 
ard  Polycontrast  filters  fitted  in 
special  holders  manufactured 
especially  for  AP. 

The  paper  is  then  processed 
in  Ilford  and  Fotorite  machines 
using  special  Eastman  chem¬ 
icals  unlike  those  used  for 
conventional  photographic  proc¬ 
esses.  These  machines  turn  out 
a  fully  developed  and  stabilized 
print  ready  for  transmission  in 
10  seconds  after  exposure  in  the 
enlarger. 

Use  of  this  paper  in  San 
Francisco  enabled  AP  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  sinks  and  water  con¬ 
nections  in  its  printing  room. 

Prints  are  delivered  in  a 
damp  dry  condition  and  there  is 
no  requirement  for  print  dryers. 
The  damp  dry  print  can  be 
mounted  immediately  on  a 
Wirephoto  transmitter.  They 
dry  in  only  a  few  minutes. 


Mr.  Price  presides  over  edi¬ 
torial  conferences  held  at  11 
A.M.,  and  attended  by  the  three 
who,  besides  himself,  write  edi¬ 
torials.  Two,  L.  L.  Engelking 
and  Harry  W.  Baehr,  have 
served  as  chiefs  of  the  editorial 
page.  The  third  is  Joseph  New’- 
man,  formerly  on  the  H'T  foreign 
staff.  Mr.  Whitney  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  editorial  w’riters 
and  frequently  attends  the  con¬ 
ferences.  Mr.  Price  described  the 
discussions  as  “spirited,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  an  atmosphere  of  good 
fellowship.” 

At  the  conclusion,  each  writer 
is  assigned  a  topic  or  topics  to 
w'atch  during  the  day,  on  which 
to  write  an  editorial.  By  late 
afternoon  Mr.  Price  decides 
w'hat  the  page  will  say  the  next 
morning.  He  can  make  changes 


NO  SINKS  AT  ALL — AP  darkroom  men  Woody  Emanuel  and  Art  Janes 
use  a  new  Ilford  print  expediter.  In  10  seconds  it  runs  out  a  damp- 
dry  print  ready  for  wire  transmission. 
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RELATIVES  AND  FRIENDS  of  S.  I.  Newhouse  af  school  ceremonies: 
Three  grandsons,  in  front;  two  brothers,  Norman  and  Theodore,  in 
second  row,  between  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  and  Stephen  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Herald  Journal. 


r. 

Dedication 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


and  tiie  man  who  handled  press 
arrapfrements.  Mr.  Bliven,  Post- 
Stan'iaid  political  writer,  kept 
similar  tabs  on  events  and  can¬ 
celled  a  vacation  to  be  on  hand 
for  (lie  Aus:.  5  ceremonies. 

Tlie  week  before  the  dedica¬ 
tion  iKith  newspaper  staffs  re¬ 
ceived  tentative  briefings  on 
their  assignments  although  at 
that  time  the  exact  details  of 
■Mr.  Johnson’s  visit  still  were 
not  known.  As  it  turned  out, 
very  few  plans  had  to  be 
changed. 

Editors  from  both  papers  and 
.Mr.  Ca.se  and  Mr.  Bliven  re¬ 
ceived  a  final  briefing  from  uni¬ 
versity  officials  on  Aug.  3.  The 
briefing  was  handled  by  univer¬ 
sity  Vicepresident  Kenneth 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  following  day  the  cre¬ 
dentials,  which  the  university 
liad  worked  out  and  cleared 
through  .security  officials,  were 
issut-d.  That  was  Aug.  4,  the 
day  the  big  story  began  to 
unfold. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  4  the 
festivities  were  kicked  off  with 
a  testimonial  dinner  gpven  in 
honor  of  Sam  and  Mitzi  New¬ 
house,  donors  of  the  new  center 
at  Syracuse  University.  Mr. 
Newhouse  owns  both  Syracuse 
newspapers. 

The  Post-Standard  and  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  turned  out  their 
.staffs  in  force  to  cover  the  din¬ 
ner  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  type  the  city  has  seen  in 
years.  Filet  mignon  topped  the 


menu  served  to  850  guests. 
Speakers  included  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Chancellor  William  P. 
Tolley,  New  York  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Newhouse 
(his  first  formal  speech). 

While  the  dinner  was  going 
on,  the  new  crisis  erupted  in 
Viet  Nam  and  suddenly  the 
events  surrounding  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  Newhouse  Center 
took  the  number  two  play  with 
the  headlines  going  to  President 
Johnson’s  order  which  sent  U.S. 
planes  into  action  against  North 
Viet  Nam  bases. 

Although  the  Viet  crisis  cast 
a  sober  atmosphere  on  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremonies,  they  height¬ 
ened  interest  in  the  President’s 
visit  to  Syracuse  only  a  few 


hours  after  he  went  on  tele¬ 
vision  to  tell  the  nation  of  his 
actions  on  Viet  Nam. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  the  two  newspapers 
spread  out  their  staffs. 

The  coverage  was  espesially 
difficult  for  the  Herald-Joumal 
because  the  President’s  arrival 
at  11  a.m.  came  smack  on  first 
edition  time  and  his  talk  at  the 
university  came  at  the  time  its 
major  suburban  edition  goes  in. 

However,  City  Editor  Cotter 
pointed  out,  Syracuse  is  a  major 
convention  city  and  his  staff  has 
become  geared  to  covering  crowd 
events  and  visiting  dignitaries. 

“The  dedication  ceremonies 
and  Johnson  visit  went  off  like 
clockwork  for  us  even  though 
we  were  forced  to  handle  them 
squat  on  major  edition  times  all 
day,”  he  said. 

"The  Herald- Journal  had  two 
reporters  at  the  airport,  five 
along  the  motorcade  route,  five 
at  the  university,  one  at  the 
police  station  and  one  with  the 
police  commander  at  the  .scene. 
Five  photographers  covered  all 
of  the  action  and  two  Jeeps 
rushed  film  to  the  office. 

On  the  inside,  a  rewriteman 
was  assigned  in  advance  to  each 
reporter  so  that  no  time  was 
wasted  in  telephone  connections. 
The  Aug.  5  Herald-Joumal  car¬ 
ried  40  columns  of  news  and  24 
pictures  on  the  President’s  visit, 
the  center  dedication  and  the 
pre-dedication  dinner. 

The  Post-Standard  had  10 
reporters  and  five  photographers 
on  the  job.  One  photographer, 
who  was  working  high  in  a 
downtown  bank,  received  special 
instructions  from  security  people 
on  what  she  could  and  could  not 
do. 

Both  papers  gave  considerable 
coverage  to  the  event  on  their 
women’s  pages. 


The  Johnson  visit  was  also  a 
big  story  nationally.  About  40 
news  people  accompanied  the 
President  from  Washington,  in¬ 
cluding  Merriman  Smith  of 
United  Press  International  and 
Douglas  Cornell  of  Associated 
Press.  Presidential  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  George  Reedy  also  was  in 
the  party. 

The  Associated  Press  relied 
heavily  on  the  Herald-Journal 
for  both  news  and  photo  assists. 

Mr.  Wilson  reported  that  232 
people,  including  technicians, 
received  press  accreditation  for 
the  big  event.  The  university 
made  rush  copies  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  last-minute  speech  which 
dealt  with  the  Viet  Nam  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  only  unexpected  event 
came  when  President  Johnson 
told  a  policeman  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  get  him  a  typewriter. 
The  policeman,  who  had 
searched  the  new  building  at  the 
university  prior  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  arrival,  knew  there  was 
none  inside.  So  he  asked  for  and 
received  the  closest  machine  at 
hand — the  one  being  used  by  the 
Herald-Journal’s  Mr.  Case. 

Mr.  Case  used  a  pencil  the 
rest  of  the  day  but  got  nation¬ 
wide  notice  for  his  troubles 
when  the  Associated  Press  put 
out  a  story  about  him  and  his 
commandeered  typewriter. 

Herald-Journal  publisher 
Stephen  Rogers  praised  his 
staff’s  work  in  a  letter  to  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  (Casey)  Jones,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  which  was  posted  on 
the  city  room  bulletin  board.  It 
read: 

“Dear  Casey: 

“Will  you  please  convey  my 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  all 
the  members  of  the  editorial 
department  for  the  suberb  way 
in  which  they  handled  the  story 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  New¬ 
house  Center  and  the  many 
events  surrounding  it. 

“I  think  the  photographers, 
the  writers,  the  editors,  the 
women’s  department  and  all  of 
the  people  of  your  department 
did  an  outstanding  job. 

“We  had,  as  you  know,  many 
editors  and  publishers  from 
various  parts  of  the  country 
here  for  the  event  and  I  was 
particularly  proud  of  their  com¬ 
pliments  for  the  thoroughly  pro¬ 
fessional  job  the  Herald-Joumal 
did  in  covering  the  story.  Of 
course  they  were  telling  me 
nothing  that  I  did  not  already 
know — that  our  staff  is  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  nation.” 

A  memo  to  the  Post-Standard 
staff  from  editor  J.  Leonard 
Gorman  read: 

“Congratulations  on  a  com¬ 
plete  and  superior  job  of  re¬ 
porting  and  picture  coverage. 

“I  never  was  prouder  of  the 
P-S  and  its  loyal  team!” 


IN  PRESS  CENTER— Richard  G.  Case,  at  right,  Syracuse  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  gave  up  his  typewriter  for  use  by  the  President.  Douglas 
Kiker,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  next  to  Mr.  Case,  while  W.  Norris 
Paxton,  Albany  AP  bureau  chief,  in  rear,  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the 
activities. 
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Press  and  Bar 

(Continued  from  pane  11 ) 

to  a  pending  ci'iniinal  case,  Iwth 
before  trial  and  during  trial, 
are  inappropriate. 

(ioniciiipi  Aciioii 

“Having  made  this  clear  to 
lawyers  and  law  enforcement 
officers,  let  us  then  enforce  these 
requirements  thiough  disciplin¬ 
ary  action  and  hy  the  contem])t 
powers  of  the  courts,”  suggested 
Dean  Griswold.  “If  the  lawyers 
and  courts  will  thus  i)ut  their 
lnni.se  in  order,  there  will  he  far 
less  basis  for  complaint  about 
the  news  media  who  are,  after 
all,  there  ‘only  to  oh.serve  and 
record.’ 

“If  there  is  nothing  to  ‘ob¬ 
serve  or  record’  as  far  as  law¬ 
yers  and  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  are  concerned,  then  the 
news  media  will  know  where 
they  stand,  and  they  can  go 
about  their  highly  important 
business  without  infringing  on 
the  ‘most  basic’  right  to  a  fair 
trial,”  he  added. 

“Of  course,  if  the  news  media 
should  obtain  information  by 
stealing  it,  or  by  bribing  court 
officers  to  provide  it,  that  would 
be  another  matter,  and  clearlv 
subject  to  the  contempt  power. 
However,  if  we  lawyers  will 
clarify  the  ground  rules,  with 
respect  to  actions  of  lawyers 
and  law  enforcement  officers, 
and  will  clearly  publish  these 
rules,  as  rules  of  court,  or  other¬ 
wise,  most  of  the  problems  in  the 
relations  between  the  bar  and 
the  press  wall  disappear — which 
is  as  it  should  be.  And  we  would 
be  well  on  the  way  to  seeing  that 
persons  accused  of  crime  in  this 
country  will  assuredly  have  a 
fair  trial.” 

Harry  Ashmore,  editorial  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Brittanica  and  formerly 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.I 
Arkansa^^!  Gazette,  represented 
the  public  on  the  panel. 

Mr.  Ashmore  remarked  that 
he  received  his  first  citation  for 
contempt  of  court  25  years  ago 
when  he  made  a  .still  photo  in 
court  in  a  murder  trial  with  the 
connivance  of  the  prosecutor. 

The  speaker  attacked  what  he 
termed  sensationalism  and  dis¬ 
tortion  in  pre-verdict  i)ublicity 
in  the  first  murder  trial  of  Dr. 
Sam  Sheppard  in  Cleveland. 

Publicity  Is  .Safeguard 

“The  only  real  safeguard  for 
Negro  defendants  in  the  South 
sometimes  was  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity,  I  observed  in  my  days  as 
a  reporter  in  the  South,”  said 
Mr.  Ashmore.  “For  many  de¬ 
fendants  such  i)ublicity  consti- 
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tuted  a  last  resort  to  obtain 
justice. 

“The  whole  que.stion  places  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  bar, 
the  bench  and  journalism,”  con¬ 
cluded  Mr.  .\shmore. 

Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright, 
United  States  Court  of  .Appeals, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  quoted  Henry 
L.  Mencken  as  having  said  all 
journalism  codes  are  moonshine 
and  Mark  Ethridge,  editor  of 
Newsday,  as  having  .said  that 
he  no  longer  attends  meetings 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishei’s  Association  because 
all  discussions  deal  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  none  with  editorial 
content. 

“The  publishers  do  not  care 
what  is  i)ut  l)etween  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,”  said  Justice 
Wright.  “The  biggest  chain  imb- 
lisher  lets  his  editors  run  his 
papers  as  they  .see  fit  as  long  as 
they  make  money.  He  jjasses 
around  and  gets  the  receipts  and 
caters  to  the  whims  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  lets  them  continue  in 
their  jobs  until  the  balance  sheet 
is  in  the  i-ed. 

“I  don’t  think  th  s  is  the  kind 
of  press  the  Fir.st  Amendment 
was  designed  to  protect,”  as- 
.serted  Justice  Wright. 

.'-ieiiale  Bill 

The  jurist  warned  that  a  bill 
now  l)efore  the  Senate  would 
provide  courts  with  summary 
contempt  power  to  protect  pre- 
trial  information  and  that  statu¬ 
tory  reform  might  not  l>e  too 
hard  to  .sell  the  public. 

Justice  Wright  said  he  does 
not  favor  such  legislatior.,  but 
added  that  public  opinion  de¬ 
mands  that  consideration  be 
given  to  self-disciplinary  codes. 
He  urged  that  Canon  20  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  code 
be  changed  and  that  judges  and 
bar  will  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  the  courts 
can  control  police  in  the  matter 
of  giving  out  news  as  they  can 
lawyers,”  said  Justice  Wright. 
“It’s  too  much  to  hope  that  a 
rule  of  court  can  keep  pre¬ 
judicial  information  from  going 
to  the  press  from  police. 

“The  press  operates  by  leaks 
from  persons,”  he  continued. 
“Courthouses  are  sieves  of  leaks. 
We  can’t  hope  that  putting 
screws  on  the  police  and  bar 
will  .solve  the  problem.  We  must 
be  joined  by  the  press.  We  ought 
to  have  a  joint  code  so  it  will 
not  be  necessary'  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  contempt  law.” 

F'ok  (]aws  Involved 

Justice  Wright  said  only  eight 
percent  of  criminal  cases  have 
jury  trials  and  most  of  them  are 
not  covered  by  the  press  so  a 
very  small  fraction  of  cases  is 
involved  in  prejudicial  news 
charges.  He  said  the  press  has 
a  right  to  be  shown  there  is  a 


real  problem  before  it  submits 
to  voluntary  codes. 

In  this  connection.  Justice 
Wright  said  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  before  it  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  spend  more  than 
$300,000  interviewing  3,000  ju¬ 
rors  about  publicized  trials  in 
30  States.  Under  this  plan  200 
experimental  juries  would  hear 
tajies  of  actual  trials.  Some 
would  be  fed  jirejudicial  i)ub- 
licity  to  determine  if  they'  were 
influenced  by'  it. 

“Maybe  such  a  .study  would 
show  only'  a  jirecious  few  cases,” 
Justice  Wright  said.  “We  have 
to  judge  whether  to  gag  the 
press  for  .such  a  small  number. 
Continuances  of  cases  and 
changes  of  venue  might  cure  the 
problem.  The  pre.ss  might  join 
in  a  code  effort  and  there  may 
be  no  need.  The  press  is  en¬ 
titled  to  Ik*  .shown  proof.  A  joint 
self-disciplining  code  is  the  best 
action  if  a  need  is  shown,  and 
we  .should  keep  Congress  from 
bridling  the  press.  It’s  a  great 
safeguard  and  people  would  not 
know  whether  cases  were  prop¬ 
erly'  handled  except  for  the 
pre.ss.” 

Justice  Wright  said  a  poll 
showed  55  percent  of  the  people 
get  news  from  television  and 
that  he  felt  the  bar  .should  sit 
down  with  tv  representatives 
and  work  out  some  way  for  tv 
to  l)e  introduced  into  courts. 

Supreme  Court 

“I’m  not  at  all  certain  tv  does 
not  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  l)e  in  court,”  he  said.  “I  think 
the  place  to  start  is  to  let  tele¬ 
vision  cover  the  Supreme  Court 
on  decision  days.  That  way  the 
people  would  hear  what  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  doing.  Televi¬ 
sion  is  in  churches  and  it  does 
not  affect  dignity.  It  can  be 
where  there’s  the  most  interest 
and  the  most  stake.” 

A  guest  at  the  program  was 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Before  the  panel  discussion, 
another  guest.  Lord  Denning, 
Master  of  the  Robes  in  Great 
Britain,  was  introduced.  He  .said 
an  English  law  passed  in  1742 
provides  severe  penalties  for 
prejudicial  pre-trial  news. 

English  I.,u>v 

“If  anyone  says  anything 
prejudicial  to  a  fair  trial  we 
know  what  to  do  with  him,”  he 
related.  “When  a  newspaper  ran 
a  headline  ‘Vampire  Arrested’ 
before  trial  the  newspaper  was 
fined  10,000  pounds  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  went  to  prison  for  six 
months  and  the  directors  were 
ordered  to  beware.  Ov'er  here  I 
read  a  headline  ‘Slayer  of  Cop 
Captui  ed’  over  an  account  of  a 
confession  and  prev'ious  convic¬ 
tions.  That  new.spaper  would 
have  short  shrift  from  us.  We 
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hope  to  keep  a  balance  ween 
a  fair  trial  and  a  free  k'ss.” 

Robert  G.  Storey,  D..;  ;.s  at¬ 
torney,  who  presided  :  the 
panel  session,  said  that  *  citi¬ 
zen  in  jeopardy  must  1  '-guar¬ 
anteed  his  rights  was  :u  entu- 
ated  by  the  Ruby  trial  which 
television  was  allowed  ti  cover 
the  bringing  in  of  the  verdict 
by  the  jury  and  sub.-seiiuently 
carried  into  homes  over  'he  na¬ 
tion  disgraceful  disorde  r  and 
shouts  by’  the  chief  defense 
coun.sel.  He  said  the  .American 
Bar  .Association’s  Canon  35 
about  prohibiting  photography 
in  courts  was  severely  .-^trained 
in  the  Ruby  trial  with  photog¬ 
raphers  operating  in  the  corri¬ 
dors  and  television  interviewing 
witnesses. 

The  House  of  Delegates  re¬ 
ceived  a  resolution  calling  for 
revision  of  Canon  20  but  put  off 
action  on  it,  pending  a  review 
of  the  entire  code  of  ethics  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year. 

• 

NAACP  Seeks 
Boycott  of  Ads 
In  Miss.  Media 

One  hundred  advertising 
agencies  have  been  urged  to  re¬ 
examine  the  media  Ijeing  used 
by  their  clients  in  Mississippi 
in  the  light  of  anti-civil  rights 
developments  there. 

A  letter  directed  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  by  Roy  Wilkins,  executive 
.secretary  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  said  “20  mil¬ 
lion  Negro  Americans  plus  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  civil  rights  advo¬ 
cates  can  only  view  utilization 
of  un-American  and  militantly 
segregationist  media  as  support 
of  Mississippi  lawlessness.” 

The  NAACP,  he  .said,  “is  in¬ 
augurating  a  careful  check  .  .  . 
on  usage  by  national  advertisers 
of  media  opposing  law  and  or¬ 
der,  the  right  to  vote,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  second-class  citizenship, 
and  efforts  to  assure  the  per¬ 
sonal  safety  of  American  citi¬ 
zens.” 

• 

Zoiismer  Proinoled 

Jesse  Zousmer,  director  of 
Television  News  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company,  has 
been  elected  an  ABC  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  it  was  announced  by  Elmer 
W.  Lower,  president  of  ABC 
News,  Special  Events  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs. 

• 

Wioliita  to  Branham 

The  Branham  Company  has 
been  appointed  to  I'epresent  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eaqle  and 
Beacon  in  national  advertising 
sales,  effective  Oct.  1. 
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ot^nton  Treievant  Black  Logan 

E<litorial  Staffs 
Realigned  By  Field 


Chicago 

Rcaliirnment  of  duties  and 
promotion  for  seven  members  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Dailg  \eu's  editorial  staffs, 
effective  Sept.  1,  were  announced 
this  w-wk  by  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
publisher  of  lioth  newspapers. 

Key  moves  were  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  G.  (Dick)  Treze- 
vant  to  a  new  post  of  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  and  of  Creed  C. 
Black  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Trezevant  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times.  Mr. 
Black  resigned  June  1  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Journal. 

New  Department 

John  Stanton,  Daily  News 
managing  editor,  will  head  a 
new  department  to  create  staff 
and  physical  facilities  for  metro¬ 
politan  and  suburban  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  l)oth  the  Daily  News 
and  Sun-Times. 

He  and  Mr.  Trezevant  will 
report  to  Wilbur  C.  Munnecke, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper  division. 

Dual  M.  E.  Arrangement 

Quentin  Gore,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor/news  of  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Karin  Walsh,  Sun- 
times  city  editor,  becomes  man¬ 
aging  editor/operations. 

Other  Sun-Times  changes  are: 
Victor  H.  (Hub)  Logan  to  city 
editor  from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Laurence  Buttenweiser  to 
assistant  managing  editor;  Au¬ 
gust  Sisco  to  first  assistant  city 
editor. 

Resull  of  .Study 

Mr.  Munnecke  said  the  new 
assignment  of  duties  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  two-year  study,  and 
signals  a  set  of  new  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  expediting 
news  coverage  and  delivery  to 
readers. 

Systems  experts  from  the  Die- 
bold  Group 
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new  techniques  for  production 
and  distribution  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  jiarticularly  with  a  view 
to  .ser\’ing  the  suburbs. 

OHices  Held 

Addition  of  Mr.  Black  brings 
a  prominent  member  of  news¬ 
paper  organizations  to  the  Daily 
News  staff.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee  of  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  and  of 
the  Federal  Laws  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

It  is  his  second  time  with  the 
Field  papers.  In  1949  and  1950 
he  was  a  copy  editor  on  the 
Sun-Times.  Later  he  was  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Na.shville  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press. 

Copyboy  First  Job 

Mr.  Trezevant  started  as  a 
copyboy  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  left  there  as  news 
editor  to  be  managing  editor  of 
Collier’s  magazine.  He  joined 
the  Sun-Times  in  1958  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1962. 

Mr.  Walsh  started  with  the 
Sun-Times  in  1936  as  a  reporter. 
He  has  been  city  editor  since 
1942. 

Reporting  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  was  Mr.  Stanton’s  first 
newspaper  job.  He  joined  the 
Daily  News  in  1945,  became 
managing  editor  iti  1961.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  management  board 
of  Field  Enterprises  Newspa¬ 
per  Division. 

Mr.  Gore,  editor  and  compiler 
of  the  Sun-Times  typographical 
and  makeup  manual  and  a  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  started 
here  with  the  Sun  in  1944. 

Mr.  Logan  came  to  the  Sun  in 
1945  as  a  reporter  after  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Kentucky.  Ohio 
and  Alabama.  He  is  a  former 
city  attorney  of  Leitchfield,  Ky. 
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Payne  Out 
As  Editor 
Of  Mirror 

London 

The  tabloid  Suntlay  Mirror 
has  a  new  t^ditor, 

Reginald  Payne,  who  held  the 
post  since  1960  when  the  paper 
was  called  Sunday  Pictorial, 
was  succeeded  by  37-year-old 
Michael  Christiansen,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror. 

At  the  same  time,  Hugh  Cud- 
lipp,  chairman  of  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  Newspapers  Ltd.,  announced 
that  Edward  Pickering  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  director  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror  besides  taking  a  place  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  Sunday  Mirror  was  the 
paper  which  printed  an  unquali¬ 
fied  apology  and  agreed  to  pay 
40,000  pounds  ($112,000)  to 
Lord  Boothby,  a  life  peer,  who 
charged  he  was  libelled  by  a 
story  printed  in  the  paper  alleg¬ 
ing  a  homosexual  relationship 
between  an  unnamed  lord  and  a 
London  clubowner. 

Lord  Boothby  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Times  declaring  he  was 
the  subject  of  the  stories,  in 
which  he  was  not  named,  but 
he  denied  the  allegations.  The 
Times  published  the  latter  Aug. 
1. 

Cecil  H.  King,  chairman  of 
International  Publishing  Corp., 
publisher  of  the  Mirror,  issued 
a  statement  saying: 

“I  am  satisfied  that  any  im¬ 
putation  of  an  improper  nature 
against  Lord  Boothby  is  com¬ 
pletely  unjustified.” 

In  addition  to  the  compensa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  King  said  the  corpo¬ 
ration  had  paid  Lord  Boothby’s 
legal  expenses. 

The  paper’s  new  editor  is  a 
.son  of  the  late  Arthur  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  who  was  Fleet  Street’s 
youngest  editor  when  Lord 
Beaverbrook  picked  him  at  29. 

Meanwhile,  London  attorneys 
acting  for  Ronald  Kray,  a  night 
club  owner,  announced  they 
were  issuing  a  writ  for  alleged 
libel  in  respect  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sunday  Mirror 
and  the  People. 


Strike-Born 
Dailies  Grow 
In  Detroit 

Detroit 

Detroit’s  month-long  newspa¬ 
per  strike  has  seen  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  two  newspapers  that 
are  providing  the  city  with 
news,  comics  and  syndicated 
features. 

One  is  the  Daily  Press,  which 
got  on  the  street  two  and  a  half 
days  after  the  pressmen  and 
the  jiaper  and  plate  handlers 
struck  the  Morning  Free  Press 
and  the  Eiwning  News. 

The  Daily  Press  is  averaging 
16  pages  a  day,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  from  200,000  to  225,000 
at  10  cents  per  copy  and  20  cents 
on  Sunday,  according  to  Frank 
Gill,  executive  editor.  The  Sun¬ 
day  issue  of  Aug.  15  will  be  20 
pages. 

Mr.  Gill  .said  home  delivery 
circulation  approximates  70,000. 

He  has  between  20  and  30  of 
the  News  and  25  Free  Press  edi¬ 
torial  people  on  his  staff. 

Wallace  Kruger,  business 
manager  of  the  Emergency 
Press,  published  by  Sam  Nath- 
anson,  who  has  seven  northwest 
Detroit  weeklies,  said  the  daily 
and  Sunday  paper  is  averaging 
between  20  and  24  pages  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  200,000  and 
a  Sunday  run  of  300,000.  It  is 
priced  at  10  cents  daily  and  20 
cents  Sunday. 

Staffers  of  the  weeklies  have 
assistance  in  putting  out  the 
daily  from  two  men  from  the 
Free  Press  and  a  free  lancer, 
Mr.  Kruger  said. 

The  weekly  Detroit  Shopping 
News,  used  largely  by  Hudson’s, 
the  leading  department  store, 
and  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  has 
gone  semi-weekly.  These  stores 
have  not  gone  into  the  Daily 
Press  or  Emergency  Press. 

• 

Lee  Blackwell  Starts 
Nefjro  Press  Service 

Chicago 

Negro  Press  International,  a 
news  and  feature  service,  was 
launched  this  week  by  a  group 
headed  by  I^ee  Blackwell,  35, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Defender  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Negro 
Press.  The  service  will  be  mailed 
at  the  outset.  Headquarters  is 
at  5708  S.  State  St. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Black- 
well  are  J.  Henry  Randall,  for¬ 
mer  ANP  staff  member,  who  will 
be  business  manager  and  chief 
of  the  NPI  foreign  desk;  Adolph 
J.  Slaughter,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Charles  J.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  sports  editor. 
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Looks  Like  Rain!’ — Flood 
Breaks  Up  News  Parley 


Akron,  Ohio 

A  dozen  departmental  editors 
were  sitting  in  the  air-condi¬ 
tioned  Beacon  Journal  confer¬ 
ence  room  for  their  Tuesday 
afternoon  news  planning  session. 

Their  chief  concern  was  the 
coverage  of  the  Wednesday  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Sixth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  that  would  determine 
whether  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard, 
central  figure  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  celebrated  crimes, 
would  go  back  to  prison. 

Dr.  Sheppard  had  been  re¬ 
leased  from  Ohio  Penitentiary 
under  $10,000  bond.  He  had 
spent  almost  10  years  in  prison 
following  his  conviction  on  a 
charge  of  having  slain  his  wife 
in  their  Bay  Village  home. 

The  hearing  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Akron  because  this 
city  is  the  home  of  Judge  Paul 
Weick  and  because  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  location  to  others 
involved  in  the  hearing. 

The  second  and  personal  con¬ 
cern  of  most  of  the  editors  was 
when  the  current  above-90  heat 
wave  would  break. 

“Looks  like  rain,”  one  of  them 
remarked,  looking  out  a  win¬ 
dow.  A  few  minutes  later:  “My 
Lord,  look  at  that  downpour! 
Can’t  see  across  the  street!” 

Returning  to  the  city  room, 
the  editors  found  calls  were 
beginning  to  clog  the  switch¬ 
board,  calls  telling  of  storm 
damage  throughout  the  city. 

Within  a  half  hour  it  was 
evident  that  the  city  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  major  disaster — one 
that  turned  out  to  be  the  worst 
flood  since  1913. 

Many  of  the  news  staff  had 
already  left  the  office  for  home, 
but  those  who  were  left  organ¬ 
ized  spontaneously,  some  to 
handle  the  incoming  calls  and 
others  to  get  to  the  scenes  of 
the  worst  damage. 


A1  Stevenson,  Suburban  Desk 
reporter  driving  home,  chanced 
on  the  flood’s  greatest  tragedy 
before  word  even  came  to  the 
paper. 

A  ruptured  sewer  had  carved 
a  40-foot  deep  hole  in  a  four- 
lane  highway.  A  car  fell  into  it. 
A  child  and  two  would-be  res¬ 
cuers,  a  policeman  and  a  19- 
year-old  boy,  drowned. 

More  than  three  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  an  hour.  The  flood 
severely  damaged  a  major 
bridge,  washed  away  cars  on 
the  banks  and  undermined  a 
building.  Beacon  Journal  pho¬ 
tographers  were  there  as  the 
building  crumbled  into  the 
canal. 

Working  all  night  were  City 
Editor  William  Schlemmer,  As¬ 
sistant  City  Editors  Arnold 
Miller  and  Bruce  McIntyre,  re¬ 
porters  Marvin  Katz,  Lacy  Mc¬ 
Crary  and  Don  Barlett,  Chief 
Photographer  Julius  Greenfield 
and  photographers  Dale  Smith, 
John  Neitz  and  William  Sam¬ 
aras. 

By  5:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  the 
city  desk  turned  over  to  Murray 
Powers,  managing  editor,  a 
package  consisting  of  20  stories 
and  26  pictures  which  used  ap¬ 
proximately  41  columns  of  space. 
Mr.  Powers  had  arranged  the 
night  before  with  Publisher  Ben 
Maidenburg  to  jump  the  paper 
four  pages. 

By  2  p.m.  the  courtroom, 
which  would  hold  only  75,  was 
jammed  with  40  newsmen.  The 
hearing,  scheduled  to  take  45 
minutes,  took  three  hours  and 
the  judges  decided  not  to  revoke 
Dr.  Sheppard’s  bond.  He  was 
freed  until  Fall. 

It  was  8  p.m.  before  the  Shep¬ 
pard  coverage  ended.  The  staff’s 
attention  still  had  remained  on 
the  flood  aftermath. 
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Paper  Raising  Fund 
To  Defend  Policeman 

Lorain,  Ohio 

The  Lorain  Journal  is  solicit¬ 
ing  funds  for  the  defense  of  two 
policemen  who  are  under  federal 
indictment  on  charges  of  deny¬ 
ing  a  prisoner  his  civil  rights 
by  beating  him  into  making  a 
confession.  Already,  the  Journal 
said,  $3,500  has  b^n  raised. 

The  paper  said  editorially: 
“Policemen,  by  the  mere  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty,  stand 
in  danger  of  federal  prosecution 
at  the  whim  of  any  law  violator. 
This  is  an  unfair  and  undeserved 
economic  hazard.” 


Small  Daily  Hires 
Home  Economist 

Independence,  Mo. 

The  Independence  Examiner 
(circ.  17,000)  has  hired  a  pro¬ 
fessional  home  economist  as  its 
food  editor. 

She  is  Mrs.  Royanne  Monks, 
who  received  her  degree  in  home 
economics  from  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Monks  spent 
two  years  in  Europe  before 
joining  the  Examiner’s  staff  in 
July. 

Ken  Bronson,  Examiner  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  said  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  food  section,  both  in 
advertising  and  readership, 
prompted  the  employment  of  a 
home  economist. 

The  Examiner  is  a  member  of 
Stauffer  Publications  Inc. 


Hilmar  Field  Retires; 
New  Treasurer  Named 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Hilmar  J.  Field,  66,  retired 
Aug.  8  as  treasurer  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Co.,  terminating 
47  years  of  service  with  the  Ta¬ 
coma  News  Tribune  and  other 
Tacoma  newspapers. 

He  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Norway  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  two  years  old.  His 
first  full-time  job,  in  1916,  was 
with  the  Perkins  Press,  which 
then  published  the  Tacoma 
Ledger  and  the  Tacoma  News, 
He  became  treasurer  of  the 
Tribune  company  following  the 
death  of  Publisher  Frank  S. 
Baker  in  1960. 

Announcement  that  Walter  R. 
Tiedtke  has  been  elected  treas¬ 
urer  by  the  board  of  directors 
was  made  by  George  F.  Russell, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Bowdon,  N.  D.,  Mr. 
Tiedtke  joined  the  company’s 
accounting  department  in  1947. 
He  has  been  assistant  treasurer. 
• 

A  Correction 

Claude  Lewis,  formerly  of 
Newsweek’s  sports  staff,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  city  staff 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Barr>'  Gotteher,  for¬ 
merly  an  associate  editor  of 
Newsweek,  is  on  special  writing 
assignments  at  the  newspaper. 
Their  new  duties  were  incorrect¬ 
ly  reported  in  E&P,  Aug.  8. 

• 

On  AP  World  Desk 

Mike  Johnson,  an  AP  staffer 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  has  been 
transferred  to  the  AP  World 
Service  desk  in  New  York.  Rob¬ 
ert  Taylor,  a  journalism  class¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  at  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  State  College,  re¬ 
places  him  in  the  Charleston 
bureau. 
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Hearst  Shows 
Revenue  Gaiif 

Hearst  Consolidated  'lica- 
tions’  operating  reven.  in¬ 
creased  by  $10,000,000  i>  it  op¬ 
erations  for  the  first  six  onths 
of  1964  continued  to  ;  ow  a 
loss,  according  to  a  ro(>  it  by 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  pic  i dent, 
and  G.  0.  Markuson,  srcneral 
manager  and  vicepresidcr.t. 

The  resultant  half-ycir  net 
loss  of  $2,527,000  compares  with 
$4,102,000  for  the  fir.'-t  six 
months  of  1963,  which  rotlected 
New  York’s  newspaper  strike. 

A  six-month  operating  reve¬ 
nue  of  $78,355,000  compared 
with  last  year’s  $68,.‘J33,300. 
Other  income  brought  the  six 
month  total  to  $79,255,700 
against  1963’s  $69,295,200. 

The  second  quarter  loss  of 
$447,700  compares  with  $1,102,- 
700  for  the  similar  period  last 
vear.  Second  quarter  costs  were 
$41,493,400  against  $40,738,800 
in  1963.  These  brought  six- 
month  costs  to  $81,782,700 
against  1963’s  $73,397,200. 

• 

‘Pat’  Boyle  to  Run 
Papers  in  Arizona 

Glendale,  Ariz, 
The  Apache  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  formed  by  a  group  of 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  has  appointed  P.  C. 
“Pat”  Boyle  as  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Glendale  News  and 
manager  of  the  Westside  Enter¬ 
prise  and  West  Valley  News  at 
Avondale  and  also  of  the  Home 
News  of  Glendale, 

Officers  of  Apache  are:  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Ulerich,  Clearfield,  Pa.; 
John  H.  Biddle,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.;  E.  P.  Boyle  and  R.  W. 
Rhoades,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  and  P. 
C.  Boyle  of  Glendale,  Ariz.  The 
company  acquired  the  Glendale 
Arizona  Herald  and  the  four 
weeklies  on  July  1. 

“Pat”  Boyle,  who  attended 
Gannon  College  and  Georgetown 
University,  has  been  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News.  Prior  to  Army 
service  he  worked  for  the  Oil 
City  Derrick, 

• 

New  Sunday  Paper 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 
The  Ashtabula  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch,  a  64-page  tabloid,  which 
would  be  this  city’s  first  Sunday 
newspaper,  is  set  for  publication 
Aug.  16.  Managing  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Ulbrich,  the  principal 
owner,  has  been  associated  with 
radio  stations  in  Erie,  Pa.,  for 
eight  years.  A  preview  of  the 
new  paper  recently  was  given  to 
an  invited  group  of  citizens. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 


A1*PRAISAI>S  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
toses.  .-^nsible  fee*.  Brochure.  Marion 
R,  Krehbiel,  Box  8,  Norton.  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

fX)NFII)ENTIAL  NBXJOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Wiuihinfrton,  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 


The  r>IAlj  Airency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalam.nzoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
•‘.America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


.'^AEKS-nNANCINC.-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Bn.x  3132.  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


PROFITABLE  GALIF.  WEEKLY. 
Gross:  Newspai>er  $136,000 — job  print¬ 
ing  $67,000.  EarninK  $28,000  (includ- 
inK  depreciation  and  interest)  plus 
$13,000  publisher’s  salary.  Good  equip¬ 
ment,  growinK  area  —  no  local  com¬ 
petition.  Please  include  professional  and 
financial  qualifications  in  first  letter. 
Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
and  modem  job  plant  available  to 
quick  buyer  at  distressed  price.  Very 
profitable  until  former  owner-manager’s 
death  in  1956.  Since,  victim  of  mis¬ 
management — no  profits,  shopper  com- 
iwtition.  Write  Box  241,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WEEKLY  CHAIN  in  Midwest  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Some  paid,  some  free 
circulation  papers.  $10,000  down.  Give 
background.  Larry  Tows  Agency,  Box 
8,  Ithaca,  Mich. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  ().  Box  .509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


CONnDia^TIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  t'<j.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  I.*t  us  explain  our  confidential 
tilan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490.  Giulsden,  Ala. 


DK.AN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  B.  Main. 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


A  G(M)D  BROKER  saves  ’hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  successful 
operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com- 
Iiany,  Inc.,  P.O.  I>r.  12428,  Panama 
City.  lla. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  .and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


FINE  BUYS  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  COUNTRY 

•  •  •  • 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Publisher  wants  to  retire. 
Gross  $130,000.  Priced  at  $130,000. 
Excellent  terms  to  qualified  buyer, 

2.  EAST  COAST,  delusive.  Gross 
$100,000.  Fine  shop.  Priced  at  $100... 
000.  Excellent  terms  to  qualified 
buyer. 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Gross 
over  $200,000.  Excellent  shop.  Priced 
at  only  $145,000.  Excellent  terms  to 
ilualified  buyer. 

4.  GULF  STA’TE.  County  seat  exclusive. 
$115,000.  29<’'o  down. 

AND  MANY  OTHERS 
JACK  L.  .S’TOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


ONLY  NEWSPAPER  in  prosperous 
Western  Oregon  county  with  20,000 
population  and  retail  sales  of  more 
than  $20,000,000.  Indicated  1964  gross 
is  $135,000  to  $140,000  with  cash  flow 
of  $30,000.  Price  firm  at  $135,000  re¬ 
quiring  $40,000  down.  Write  or  phone 
Harris  Ellsworth.  Licensed  Broker,  Box 
509,  Roseburg,  Oregon. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

DAILY  IN  UPPER  MIDWEST— About 
$200,000  gross.  County  Seat,  college 
town;  owner  optioning  larger  proi>erty; 
about  half  down.  Inquirers  furnish 
financial  proof.  Box  269,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DAIUES  and  WEEKUES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available,  liequire  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  2M-3743,  day  or  night. 


TWO  EXCLUSIVE  CAUF.  WEEaCUES 
F'ine  plant  —  good  growth  potential  — 
isolate  1  $25,000  down;  need  $15,000 
working  capital.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Phone;  714-633-1361 


Newspapers  Wanted 

PUBLISHERS  with  excellent  record 
seek  small  daily  or  large  weekly  upper 
Midwest  or  West.  Confidential  negotia¬ 
tions.  Howard  Sanstadt,  3815  Monona 
Drive,  Madison.  Wis. 

Publications  Wanted 

WANTED:  ’Trade  or  specialty  publi¬ 
cations.  Stamp  or  coin  magazine  editor 
and  advertising  manager.  Box  251,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Office  Space  For  Rent 

WILL  -SHARE  OFFICE  SPACE  Natl. 
Press  BldflT.  Wash,,  D.O.  top  floor. 
Reasonable.  Write  Safety  Journal, 
Anderson,  S.C. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1.315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

Wanted  to  Buy 

GOING  FEA’TURB  OR  FTLLB3R 
SERVICE  WITH  CLIENTS 
Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-P  ACE 


Circulatiim  Equipment  For  Sale  Fhotttenfsraving  Equipment 


ELLIOTT  Aildret^sini?  Equip,  for  sale. 
One  No.  3000  AddresKin^  machine  with 
200  selector  posititm,  matohint;  mol)ile 
unit,  w'ith  10  separate  counters ;  one 
pantof^raph  .selector  punch.  7  steel 
cabinets.  2.1''  x  55".  240  trays,  other 
supplies.  All  for  4x4  stencils.  (hkkI 
condition.  Available.  H.  L.  Peace  Pub¬ 
lications.  624  Gravier.  New  Orleans. 
La.  Call  Baudier,  JAckson  .1-7388. 

1  Mcsiel  #6740  S|>ee<laumat  Aut<»- 
matic  Graphotyi>e 

2  Mixlel  #7740  Tai>e  Perforators 
100  77-<lrawer  S|>ee<laumat  Cabinet'- 

ASSOCIATED  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
1214  N,  Wilminifbm,  Compton,  ('alif. 

SCRIPTOMATIC  10-S  JiddressinR  ma¬ 
chine.  complete  with  ta!>e  lister,  auto¬ 
matic  fee<ier.  friction  drum  attachment 
and  conveyor  stacker ;  1  Scriptomatic 
master  cardwriter:  Wright  line  vertical 
cabinet  complete  with  trays,  holds  90.- 
000  cards.  Like  new.  No  reasonable 
offer  turned  down.  Write  H.  L.  Peace 
Pubs..  624  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans 
30.  La.,  or  call  JAckson  5-7388. 

C.ompoting  Room 

(1)  Linotsrpe  #35  S#610Z7  Quadder  (re¬ 
built  by  Star)  Mohr  saw,  elec,  pot, 
2/72  —  2/90.  6  pocket  disc  relwilt 
channel  entrances,  Martcach  feeder 
(1)  Linotype  Model  29  w/quadder,  Mohr 
saw.  Blower,  Star  drive,  2/72,  2/90, 
S#51608,  elec,  pot 

(1)  C-3A  Intertype  S#7383  w/quadder, 
blower,  elec,  pot,  90  channel  maKa- 
sine 

(1)  C-3A  IntertytM  S#6793,  w/blower, 
Mohr  measure  device,  elec,  pot,  90 
channel  magazine 

(1)  C-3A  IntertytM  S#9909  w/quadder, 
blower,  Mohr  saw,  gas  pot 
(10)  90  Channel  magazine,  lower  split 
Goss  Press— 4  decks,  color  compensators, 
32-64  pages,  with  quarter  folder.  76 
H.P.  Motor,  A.C.  Priced  very  low. 

Other  miscellaneous  equipment. 

Write  to:  B.  J.  Gold, 

1167  Trafalgar  St.. 

West  Englewood,  New  Jersey 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DLTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  6.S4.50  to  $97.5(1. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  .St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  S35-I518 

LATE  FRONT-CHANGE  INTERTYPES  i 

C-4.  C4-1SM.  F-2.  F2-2SM.  (M-2SM. 
These  machines  are  in  good  oiierating  ; 
condition.  Came  frt>m  trade  tyitesetting 
plant  ami  are  fully  eguipi>eil  with  Quad¬ 
der.  Feeder,  Blower,  etc. 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  Federal  St.  Chicago,  Illinois  6U6(i5 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  liest  ((uality 
perforator  taiies  n  USA.  $.31  i>er  roil 
for  S"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
TL  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Gl-der  now  from  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

NEW  DUAL  COLOR  engraving  plates 
for  Fairchild  machines  for  greater  con¬ 
trast  @57c  and  popular  clear  CAL- 
PLATES  for  maximum  savings  @47c, 
all  prices  including  styli  service.  Being 
sold  all  over  the  U.S.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  complete  price  list.  Calu¬ 
met  Crafts.  Inc. — P.O.  Box  26 — Naper¬ 
ville,  III. 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Ex¬ 
cellent  (X>ndition.  $2800.  Hartley  News¬ 
papers.  2465  W.  Broad  St.,  Columbus. 
Ohio  43204. 

FAIRCHILD  .SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Stand- 
anl.  Completely  factory  i-etaiilt  Jess 
than  a  year  ago.  factory  suiiervision 
i-onstant  -ince  then.  (Tuts  to  8"  x  10". 
This  iierfect  machine  available  liec.ause 
we’re  going  to  a  larger  one.  Factory 
man  will  install  and  instruct.  Make  an 
offer  close  to  $3,000.  John  Musgnt, 
Evening  Sentinel.  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DEK-A-TUBE 
24-Page  Press 
Series  100,  Year  1949 

Prints  stanilanl  newRpai»ers 
4  to  24-paf;es  by  2 
(•E  75  HP  AC  Motor  Drive 
Vacuum  Casting  Box 
Electric  Metal  Furnace 
Finishing  Machine 
Router  an<l  Cha>es 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexinjrton  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  1(KH7 
Area  C^nle  212  MU  5-4774 

S-UnIt  GOSS  2 3-9^6’ ■ 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
rex’ersible  units  for  full  color.  TV'o 
double  foiden:.  C-H  conveyors,  leels. 
AC  driven. 

C'an  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
-*lt’ai7aW^  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

(KISS  COMET  S-|iRge  newspafier  press. 

top  condition  $4,000. 

LUDLOW  with  5  sticks,  12  fonts  type 
$3200. 

LINOTYPE  FONTS-  6  fit.  Century.  S 
pt.  Century.  10  fit.  Caslon  and  12  pt. 
Btaloni 

(Jenesee  Valley  Newspaiier. 

7  State  Street.  Pittsford,  N.Y. 

S-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS, 
model  AB-491.  Kept  in  top  condition, 
under  service  contract.  Completely  over¬ 
hauled  by  Goss  Company  1959.  Roll  fed 
— 3,800  per  hour.  Complete  with  chases, 
spare  rollers  and  other  parts.  Can  be 
mover!  without  dismantling.  Port 
Angeles  (Washington)  Evening  News. 

TUBULAR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
24-Page  capacity,  long  finme.  standard 

2  to  1 ;  complete  stereo  erfuipmenl;  new 

motor  and  drive;  excellent  condition; 
can  lie  seen  in  ofieration.  Catholic 
Transcript.  785  Asylum  Ave..  Hartforrl, 
C*onn.  I 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE  FLATBED  single  i 
drive  press  with  12  8-co!umn  chases,  ■ 
$1,050.  2  0  Miehle  with  cross  automat  c 
feeder,  $2,075.  Dexter  folder  with 
crossfeed  and  DC  motor.  $450.  All  gooil 
operating  condition.  Mr.  Garrett.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Publishing.  Inc.,  W.arrenton, 
Virginia.  703-347-4222.  I 

DUPLEX  FLAT-BED  newspaper  press, 
8-page  capacity,  motor,  controls  m-  j 
eluded.  Now  ofierating.  12x18  Chandler  | 
and  price,  motor,  automatic  feeder : 
7x11  Platen  press,  motor,  foot  feeil. 
Attractive  terms.  Frisbie  Publishing 
Co.,  Bartow.  Florida. 

VANGUARD  PRESS 

3  Units— use<l  less  than  3  years  to 
print  small  daily,  numerous  other  puli- 
lications.  We  no  longer  need  press. 
Write  or  call  for  samples.  $38,000.  | 
Harto  Ptg.  Co.,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

HARRIS  S7L  in  gmxl  condition.  On 
the  floor.  Pafier  consolidation  forces  us 
to  disfiose  of  this  firess  immediately. 
Make  us  a  bid !  Detroit  Lakes  News-  | 
paiiers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.  I 


Presses  &  Machinery 


WEEKLY  GOING  OKF.SET 
ON  A  BUDGET? 

We  h.ave  the  web  offset  firess  for  you ! 

One-Unit  near-new  (2  yrs.  oldl  Van¬ 
guard.  36"  Web.  Half-page  folder. 
Plate  liender. 

Will  deliver  &  install  with  ’’INL.\ND’’ 
guarantee. 

Write  or  call  for  iletails. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MAt'HINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  .8.  .Mo. 
A.  C.  816.  HA  1-5364 

S-UNirGO^P^SS 

Arch  Type — 22-^/^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  S|)ot  C/olor. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

lixceltent  condition.^  Available  Auyust. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMANrASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


(k;’.ss  high  speedliner 

4-units.  1  double  folder  22^%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
“Neus|>ai»er  &]uipment  Dealers’* 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

'■k->-4-Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Sjieed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc..  1637  W. 
.Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

Harris  Mod.  LTC— 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL  - 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows-  (Has  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w,  mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotyfie  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
APEX  PTG.  MA(THY.,  210  Elizabeth  St. 
NEW  YORK-12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 

14  SCO’TT  PRESS  UNITS 
With  8  color  half  decks,  press  is 
straightline  units,  23^"  cut-off,  A  C 
drives,  used  as  two  7  unit  presses 
with  4  color  decks  each.  Now  avail¬ 
able.  45.000  per  hour, 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


5  UNITS 
GOSS  UNITUBE 

Twin  Arrangement 

600  series 

Color  deck,  page  folder,  built 
in.  Complete  w/vacuum  casting 
box  and  late  style  stereo  type 
equipment  including  tubular 
router. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE 
Machine  #  493  PO 
22^4"  cut-off 

Vacuum  back,  water-cooled  arch; 
Pneumatic  pump. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE.  8-3744  N.Y.  OX.  5-54S8 


Presses  &  Machint  r  • 

LIQUIDATION 
REMAINING  MEGHAN, 
PLANT  EQUIPMENT  GF 

PHILADELPHI/^ 
DAILY  NEWS 


10-ton  Kemp  Metal  Furnarc. 

Wood  .liinior  Autoplate  &  Autoshaver 
21  Lj" 

Wo^»d  Cttlor  Plate  Pre-Reeister  M.arlune. 
(losB  (liant  45-0  Mat  Roller. 

Sta-Hi  Routers,  Sta-Hi  Former®.  Elec¬ 
tric  Scorchers.  60  Chases.  60  Turtles. 


18  Linotyi>es-Intertypes 

Models  5.  8.  14.  29.  ,30.  C 
125  Fronts  Linotype  Mats. 

Vandercook  Proof  Presses  219  Si  .32.’, 
Hammond  Glider  Saws,  Galley  Cabinets, 
Make>up  Stones.  Ad  Frames.  Misc. 
Composine  Room  Equipment.  Flat 
Stereo  I^uipment,  Barker  Rotary 
.Shaver. 


Yale  Pa!»er  Roll  Lift  Truck  with  Rotat¬ 
ing  Clamp:  Conveyors.  Wiretyers,  Ink 
Storajre  Tanks  &  Pumps,  etc. 


Misc.  Electrical  Equinment,  Fans.  Phase 
Changers.  Distribution  Panels.  Cables, 
otc. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  .Sale 

lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pnen- 
mntic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate.  21 H 
inch:  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver,  Ren 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42ml  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


SCOTT  HEAVY  DUTY  Molding  Ma¬ 
chine.  Good  condition.  Make  offer.  H. 
Schaede,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

THREE  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  with  or 
without  TTS.  Delivery  Oct.-Dec.  Box 
83.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WAN’TED- MAT  ROLLER 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Watertown,  Wisconsin 

GOOD  USED  .lUSTOWRITER 
Near  Zone  2 

Box  238  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 

HOE  OR  GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
unit  with  underside  lock  up.  22%  cut¬ 
off,  68"  maximum  web,  with  reel. 
Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louisville. 
Ky. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XIMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


'44  N.Y.  OX.  5-5458  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

_  PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 

l  136  Church  Street,  New  York  T,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  AuRust  15,  1964 


H^lp  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

INSI'I  Ti'J'OK  with  new*  uml  udver- 
tisinK  [.■.ground  for  y-month  con- 
tratl  -c'.-ininK  Sept.  3.  Photography 
helpfu:  It  i“>t  eaaential.  More  iiermn- 
nent  '.ion  for  Journniiam  P.U.l). 
Write:  ■« .  S.  Buckley,  University  of 
Souttn‘ir-  Mississiltpi.  HattieahiirK, 
.Miss..  phone  601-266-7330. 

Administrative 

(iPKNI.Nii  for  top-llifTht  business  man- 
.Kter-puiilisher's  assistant.  Manairement 
lncent^l■.'.  Box  265,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 

Circulation 

ASSIST/VNT  cm  for  7-day  daily, 
75,000  circulation.  Must  lie  promotion- 
mindeil  and  ex))erieneed  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Must  know  "Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan."  (iood  salary  and  future 
in  gmvtng  Southern  California  news¬ 
paper.  (live  complete  details  first  letter. 
Box  208.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(UKClIIuV'riON  MANACEU  exiieri- 
enced  all  phases,  small  .5-day  morninK 
tab  IcK'aletl  center  W.vomin(r's  Bitr 
Horn  Basin.  Hutrh  Knoefel.  Publisber. 
Northern  Wyomintt  DAILY  NEWS. 
Worland.  Wyo. 

CaRCUI*/VTl()N  MANAGER  14M  week¬ 
ly  Koinir  ilaily.  Real  opportunity !  Zone 
9.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  HOME  DELIVERY  District  Man- 
aKers  for  East  Coast  morninir-Sunday 
resort  city  newspaper.  Rapid,  irrowth 
expansion  creates  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Startine  salary 
$106  tier  week,  includes  iras  allowance 
for  small  area  district.  Liberal  increase 
bonus  enables  producers  to  enjoy  aliove- 
averaire  earninprs.  .Scheduled  6-month 
salary  increases.  Give  complete  resume 
of  experience.  Box  219,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

WILL  SELL  circulation  p.m.  daily  at 
press  resismsible  man.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  285.  Flditor  &  F’ublisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  M  ANAGER-experienced . 
for  5M  daily,  city  18M.  Preference  to 
man  or  woman  able  to  assist  in  dis¬ 
play.  Paper  has  never  attempted  to 
develop  classified  in  a  field  with  ex¬ 
cellent  potential.  Salary-bonus  on  in¬ 
crease.  Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

We  are  looking  for  an  outside  salesman 
who; 

Is  younit.  personable  and  ap-ptressive. 
Gets  an  idea  once  in  awhile  and  can 
sell  it.  Make  a  passable  layout — quickly. 
Can  build  on  what  we've  got,  and  go 
after  the  rest. 

Here’s  what  we  have  to  offer: 

An  established  territory,  loaded  with 
potential;  a  fine,  fast-growing  a.m. 
daily  (25M)  in  one  of  the  finest  locations 
in  Southern  I''la. 

Base  salary,  plus  commission,  on  every 
inch  of  advertising  in  your  territory. 
8V4c  per  mile,  all  big  company  benefits. 
Write  all  info  and  salary  wanted  to; 
^ne  Lowe  CAM.,  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 
Sentinel,  Pompano  Beach,  F7orida. 

CLASSIFIEID  SALESMAN 
With  3  to  .5  years  of  advertising  ex¬ 
perience,  ()hio  Metropolitan  paper.  Real 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
$125  a  week  plus  lionus  and  exi>ense. 
Give  complete  resume.  Box  242,  Fxli- 
tor  &  I’ublisher. 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Must  iwssess  supervisory  ability, 
strong  on  telephone  solicitation.  Good 
salary  plus  l>onus,  paid  vacation,  sick 
leave,  insurance.  Write:  Tom  Ricket- 
son,  Gainesville  Sun,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
For  a  Metropolitan  Ohio  j>aper.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  278,  Editor  & 
Ihiblisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN  for  daily  in  Western 
Michigan.  Be  number  two  man  in  the 
department.  Good  salary,  lionus  and 
employe  lienefits.  Must  be  able  to  act 
.  on  own  initiative,  be  personable  and 
know  advertising.  Write  Box  188,  Edi- 
,  tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGBR-an  oppor¬ 
tunity  such  ns  this  seldom  comes  along. 
Man  we  seek  must  lie  hard  worker,  out¬ 
standing  in  sales,  layout,  ideas,  pro¬ 
motions  and  able  to  train  staff.  Cap¬ 
able  of  moving  up  to  BM  when  ability 
proved.  Knowledge  of  offset  helpful. 
Prefer  under  age  35.  Write  fully,  in-  i 
elude  past  employment,  present  and 
;  expect^  salary  and  how  soon  available. 
Box  184,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 

:  ADVERnSING  SALESMAN.  Aggres¬ 
sive  ad  salesman  wanted  to  manage 
four-man  local  advertising  department, 

'  10,000  circulation,  class  daily  news-  i 
paiier  locates!  in  central  Illinois.  Want 
man  with  desire  for  eventual  general 
management  position.  Pension  plan, 
hospitalization  plan,  salary  and  lionus. 
State  all  details,  qualifirations.  salary 
,  range  and  references  in  first  letter.  All 
I  correspondence  held  in  strictest  con-  ' 
fidence.  Box  178,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

! _ I 

ABLE?  AMBITIOUS?  ! 

Could  you  tirove  yourself  on  the  job 
for  promotion  in  less  than  a  year  to  I 
executive  iiosition  ?  AccustomecI  to  use 
BoA  anil  NAEA  material  for  retail  as  . 
well  as  general?  Promotions-mindeil  ? 
Newspniier  of  13,500  in  growing  indiis- 
trial-agricultural-college  city  in  South- 
i  east  and  setting  new  advertising  and 
circulation  records  each  month  is  ex-  j 
j  ponding  and  modernizing  staff.  Write 
I  fully  aliout  yourself.  Box  245,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

'  AD  SALESMEN  wanted  by  New  Flng- 
land  dailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  complete 
resume  to  New  England  Daily  News- 
IMiiier  Association,  3IU  Main  .Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ACJGRES.SIVE  SALESMAN  for  weekly 
newspaper  chain.  Beacon  Publishing 
Co.,  Maynard,  Mass. 

i  ARE  YOU  NOW  2ND  OR  3RD  in  your 
advertising  department?  Would  you 
I  like  to  lie  Advertising  Manager  of  a 
five  thousand  circulation  dailv?  We 
.  have  an  opening,  the  job  will  pay  : 

I  $6500  to  $7000  a  year.  If  you  are  ' 
interested,  write  or  call  518-878-3993, 

J.  G.  McMillan,  Daily  Herald,  F'air-  j 
j  liorn,  Ohio. 

Due  to  promotions  within  our  organiza-  ; 
tion  we  have  two  jobs  open  for  display  ; 
advertising  salesmen. 

The  men  we  wish  to  employ  are  presently  I 
working  on  daily  newspapers,  have  a  ; 
minimum  of  three  years  experience,  and  | 

1  are  willing  to  advance  to  a  better  job  | 

I  that  offers  more  pay  and  a  brighter  j 
future. 

I  We  are  a  fifty  thousand  class  daily  that  > 

I  has  a  96  page,  4  color  press,  photo  com-  ' 

I  position,  engraving  department,  com-  i 
plete  layout  department  and  efficient  | 
dispatch  department,  and  all  this  is 
geared  to  help  the  salesman  sell  more  ' 
advertising. 

Our  pay  is  based  on  a  salary  with  a 
'  commission  that  is  far  above  average, 
i  and  we  have  a  liberal  profit  sharing 
plan,  credit  union,  hospitalization,  and 
,  a  planned  personnel  advancement. 

For  further  information  and  an  inter- 
'  view  please  contact  W.  V.  Wright.  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 

2  STAFF  OPENINGS.  August  1st  I 
1964.  Young  experienced  Display  Sales-  | 
I  men.  36.000  circulation.  Progressive 
Texas  daily  needs  two  (2)  Display  Ad-  i 
j  vertising  Salesmen.  Must  be  good  on 
layout  copy  and  sales.  Excellent  salary  , 
j  plus  commission  and  car  allowance. 

I  Good  staff  and  working  conditions.  ! 
I  Many  fringe  benefits.  Write  Lavon  C. 

I  Myers,  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 

I  Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Tex. 

j  YOUNG  AD  MAN  by  progressive 
newspaper  in  growing  city  with  2,500- 
pupil  girls  college.  Evening  Herald, 

•  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


Display  Advertising 

RESPONSIBLE  I'OSITION  for  jidver- 
tising  salesman  on  prize-winning 
Main  Coast  weekly.  Must  be  ambitious, 
seeking  challenge  with  opportunity  to 
grow  with  fast-moving  iiublishing  firm. 
Write  Bo.x  248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\D  SALESMAN  (display  and 'or  classi¬ 
fied)  for  N-I2.1I00  central  Florida  daily. 
Ideal  working  conditions,  salary  and 
lionus,  layouts  a  must,  prefer  under 
35,  Send  resume  and  layout  sample, 
full  confidence.  Box  270,  Fklitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

ADVFIRTISING  MANAGER.  Must  be 
energetic  salesman.  Help  suiiervise  e<li- 
torial  department.  Interview  at  own 
exi>ense.  Salary  $170.00  weekly.  The 
Portage  Herald,  Portage,  Mich. 

ADVFIRTISING  MANAGER  sought  for 
.5-pa|ier  weekly  chain.  Will  direct  staff 
that  exiiects  to  double  sales  over  next 
five  years.  Central  printing  plant. 
Write  giving  training,  experience, 
salary  desireil.  references  to;  C,  H. 
Grose,  49  F'ront  St.,  Ballston  .Si>a.  New 
York. 

.\1>\  FUITISI.VO  .S.\LESM.\.N  (IK  WO.M.tN 
on  the  way  up  who  would  like  to 
go  farther,  faster.  F-x|>erience  necessary 
.  .  news|iai>er  or  yellow  pages  jire- 
ferred.  Flxcellent  starting  salary  .  .  . 
you  will  sell  for  our  rapidly  growing 
photo  offset  newsiMiiier  group,  located 
in  the  Northeast.  'I'his  is  a  genuine 
opiKirtunity  with  managerial  iiotential. 
.Must  lie  able  to  furnish  gcHsI  refer¬ 
ences  and  jiroof  of  past  iierformances. 
.Send  detailed  resume,  plus  recent  photo 
to  Box  268.  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  for  faculty  of 
leading  journalism  school.  $16,000  to 
start.  Box  215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  DESK  MAN  early  a.m.  trick. 
Excellent  working  conditions  in  fine 
organization.  Rare  opportunity  to  learn 
newest  production  method.  Box  172, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

~  CONTACT  EDITORS 

The  man  we  want  knows  daily  news¬ 
paper  editors  throughout  the  country 
and  also  knows  something  about  news- 
paiier  features.  Some  traveling  would 
lie  required  after  a  iieriod  of  indoctri¬ 
nation  in  New  York  office.  The  position 
is  contacting  editors  in  person,  and  by 
telephone,  on  features  and  other  news- 
(laper  services.  Salary  and  expenses 
paid.  Our  company  is  well-known,  with 
excellent  reputation.  Applications  in 
strictest  confidence.  Our  people  know 
about  this  ad.  Write  background  of 
experience  and  starting  salary  re¬ 
quired  while  in  training.  Box  250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  August  15,  1964 


BRIGHT  OPFINING  for  toii-Hight  ad¬ 
man.  strong  in  sales,  copywriting, 
sales  management,  exiierience,  anil 
background.  Would  prefer  man  able  to 
imxluce  ideas,  work  with  Chamlier  re¬ 
tail  committee.  Hard  and  steady 
worker  will  find  reward  on  state  and 
national  prize-winning  offset  semi¬ 
weekly,  soon  to  go  tri-weekly,  and 
more.  Write  fully,  jiast  employment, 
layouts,  and  picture  to  Don  Kramer, 
Publisher,  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande.  Ariz. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  experienced 
ad  salesman  in  e.xpanding  organization 
— small  daily  and  large  weeklies.  Send 
full  iiarticulars  to:  Publisher,  Albany 
Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Oreg. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  for  South¬ 
ern  metropolitan  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  paper  preferred.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples,  information  on  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  175,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  small 
daily  (5000  cir.)  Right  man  has  real 
opportunity  here.  The  Daily  Sentinel. 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTFHl 
for  p.m.  daily  in  Central  Virginia. 
Prefer  Southerner  with  2  or  3  years 
experience.  Good  pay.  Short  hours  with 
most  afternoons  free.  Box  195,  Fklitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  capable  of  handling  any 
beat:  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  recent  J-School  graduate. 
Five-day,  40-hour  week,  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Virginia  metropolitan 
area.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

2  REPORTERS  for  prize-winning  32.- 
000  daily.  Must  be  aggressive  and  able 
to  handle  hard  news  and  features 
quickly  and  accurately.  Experience  in 
covering  local  and  county  government 
and  school  board  beats  necessary.  Send 
full  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter  to  Managing  FMi- 
tor,  Beaver  County  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

BUREAU  CORRESPONDENT  —  Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  with  M.D.  contacts 
to  cover  non-clinical  medical  news  in 
Gulf  States,  including  Florida  and 
Texas,  for  national  professional  maga¬ 
zine.  To  $13,600.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  general 
'  assignment  reporter  and  night  copy 
editor.  Prefer  someone  with  midwest 
background.  Give  all  details,  including 
1  salary  expected.  Contact:  Forrest  Kil- 
I  raer.  Executive  Flditor,  Times-Demo- 
'  crat.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  WEEKLY  wants 
,  reporter  for  Chicago  office.  Recent 
:  college  graduate.  Some  daily  experi¬ 
ence  preferable,  but  not  necessary.  Box 
j  230.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIGGER  WITH  WRITING  FLAIR! 

'  General  assignment  reporter  Illinois 
prize-winning  P.M.  daily  near  30-M 
circulation.  Photographic  experience 
helpful.  Generous  starting  salary, 

I  merit  raises,  many  fringe  benefits. 

I  modern  plant.  List  age.  education,  ex- 
iteriencc  in  detail.  Box  235,  Flditor  & 
Publisher. 

,  PRIZE-WINNING  Maine  Coast  Weekly 
'  seeks  alert  young  man  to  cover  news 
;  of  growing  coastal  community.  Position 
'  offers  growth,  chance  to  write  features 
and  sports  as  well  as  straight  news. 

I  Write  Box  247,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-WRITER,  national  busi¬ 
ness  magazine.  Interpretive  features. 
Zone  2.  $10-$13,000.  Box  243,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS  wanted  by  New  England 
'  dailies  of  all  sizes.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  to  New  Flngland 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  340  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SPORTS  FIDITOR  and  beginning  re¬ 
porter  for  Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review- 
Times.  Permanent  for  right  persons. 

I  Both  positions  open  Sept.  1  or  sooner. 

.  Call  or  write:  E.  M.  Hopkins  or  R.  H. 
Manecke — Area  Code  419  435-6641,  or 
P.  O.  Box  147,  Fostoria.  Ohio. 

I  WOMEN’S  FIDITOR  to  produce  the 
'  kind  of  bright,  human  interest  women’s 
pages  women  (and  a  lot  of  men)  would 
like  to  read.  Should  be  fast  movers, 
accurate  with  names — quick  to  handle 
'  routine  so  they  can  concentrate  on 
;  news  and  features  about  the  wide 
range  of  women’s  interests.  Candidates 
should  be  familiar  with  layout  and 
camera.  Thomas  L.  Mezick.  Managing 
Editor,  SANDUSKY  REGISTER.  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  STAFFER  for  Sun¬ 
day  60,000  and  p.m.  47.000.  J-School 
graduate  preferred,  strong  Flnglish 
I  major  with  experience  considered.  In 
'  addition  to  routine,  makeup  and  fea- 
I  ture  work  important.  40-hour  week: 

I  pleasant  working  conditions;  fringe 
benefits.  Send  recent  photo  with  appli- 
I  cation  to:  Helen  Haggle,  Women’s 
News  Flditor,  Lincoln  Journal,  Box 
I  588,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

I  YOUNG  RiS’OR’IER  for  bureau  of 
I  large  newspaper.  Chart  Area  1.  Some 
experience  desirable.  Cover  hard  news, 
j  features  in  pleasant  area.  Immediate 
opening.  State  all  first  letter.  Box 
I  249,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEU*  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


YOUNG,  COOPERATIVE  REPORTEai 
Write:  ManatrinK  Editor 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Ill. 


akb  you  oveepaid,  underworked  t 
No  challenger  We’ll  help.  Need  sports 
editor  for  good  daily.  Prefer  liberal 
Democrat.  Daily  Standard.  Celina, 
Ohio.  _ _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  —  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  young,  aggressive 
newsman.  Zone  2  capital  city  a.m. 
Must  know  makeup,  editing,  rewriting: 
have  sound  news  judgment.  Box  258, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  wanted  for  golf 
publications.  State  experience,  string 
aftlax*y  expected.  Send  photo.  Chicago 
office.  Box  274,  Editor  &  Publisher^ 


BRITISH  AGENCY  supplying  exclu¬ 
sive  features  and  pictures  from  Royal 
family  to  Beatles  wants  New  York 
journalist  to  act  as  agent  prior  to 
opening  of  New  York  office.  Must  have 
wide  contacts  for  placing  material. 
Principal  in  N.Y.  September.  Mercury 
Press  Agency,  St.  Helens.  Lancs.  Eng¬ 
land.  _ 


BUREAU  MANAGER:  also  investi¬ 
gative  reporter.  All  benefiU  including 
retirement.  Supply  clippings.  Box  272. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST.  ACCURATE  COPY  HailTOR 
for  night  desk  on  metropolitan  area 
New  Jersey  daily.  Must  know  telegraph 
wire  and  be  able  to  edit  all  copy..  Adept 
at  layout.  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAST-GROWING  Florida  Bast  Coast 
daily  wants  aggressive  young  reporter 
for  city  hall  beat.  At  least  2  years’  ex- 
tierience  a  must.  Box  254,  Biditor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced.  male,  night  work.  New 
Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  299, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDI’TOR-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
1'2-14  page  Um>  weekly  in  Black  Hills. 
College  town  4M,  growing.  You  must 
be  qualified  and  able  to  work  on  own. 
Write  fully,  give  references.  Mike 
Heinbaugh.  Publisher,  Queen  City  Mail, 
Siiearfish,  S,  Dak. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  —  a  young  "take 
charge  guy’’  to  handle  nightside  edi¬ 
torship  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
small  cities  East  of  the  Rockies.  Should 
lie  able  to  direct  skeleton  staffs  —  edit 
wire  and  local  —  produce  sharp  layouts 
—  and  run  his  own  show  in  morning¬ 
evening  combination.  Send  3  or  4 
writing  clips  plus  layout  samples,  if 
any.  to  Box  280,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


COIN  MAGAZINE  BUII’TOIl.  Will  buy 
coin  and  stamp  magazine  features-pixs. 
Send  clips.  Opening  also  for  adve^ 
tising  manager.  Box  256,  BJditor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


COPY  DB»K  MAN  WAN’TED.  Must  be 
consen-ative  in  views  and  able  to  stress 
lo^  news.  No  alcoholics.  Insurance 
and  other  benefits,  5-day  week.  E.  W. 
Mathews,  Cordele  Dispatch,  Cordele, 
Ga.  _ 


BSII’TOR  —  Challenging  position  with 
7,000  ABC  weekly  newspaper  in  fast¬ 
growing  area  in  New  Jersey.  Good 
salary,  hospitalization.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENBniGETIC  REPOR’TER  -  DESKMAN 
for  Connecticut  daily.  Fine  chance  to 
combine  outside  initiative  reporting 
and  inside  editing.  ’Two  or  three  years' 
newspaper  experience  required.  Bin- 
ployee  benefits  include  hospitalization, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  plan, 
liberal  vacation.  Real  challenge  for 
young,  aggressive  college  grad.  No 
phone  inquiries.  Biditor,  Morning  Rec¬ 
ord,  Meriden,  Conn. 


RADIO-TV  SHOWMAN.  Must  be  tops 
on  air.  Man  or  woman.  Box  277,  Biditor 
&  Publi^er. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rote*  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
iMerllMi 


ilTUATIONS  WANTED  (PayabI*  with 
rim)  4  tiaiat  •  80c  atr  Hat  each 
ssvtiaa:  3  tiain  •  90c;  2  • 

.  tiait  $1.10  Hr  Mac.  If  keyed,  add  51k 
m  hex  serrice  and  cnat  ae  1 
lanai  line  in  year  ca»y.  9  lin«  aBniaiM. 
ik-auul  serrice  m  blind  adt  $1.00  eatra. 
la  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippintt.  etc. 
•  response  to  Help  Wanted  adt  Mtll 
tract  reaucst  it  wade  for  tbow.  EAP 
Moot  be  responsible  far  tbeir  rotarn. 
ILL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
I  tiwes  •  $1.25  per  line  each  insertlM; 
I  tiwes  •  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  tiwe 
tl.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  b« 
errkc  and  coant  as  1  additional  lint  in 
oar  copy.  3  lines  winiwaw.  Ak-wail 
trtice  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHBD:  The  use  ed 
rales,  boldfact,  caU,  ar  other  decoratioM 
chmies  ynr  elattiltd  ad  to  “clatsMod 
display."  The  rate  far  ClatelEtd  Display 
it  $2.50  per  Mate  lino— $35  per  colawn 
inch  winiwaw  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

OSO  TMrd  Ava..  N.  T..  N.  Y^  10022 
Phono  PLcwo  2-7050 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experience*!  re¬ 
porter  on  25.t>00  suburban  weekly  in 
university  town.  Need  aggressive  man 
to  cover  politics,  city  hall.  J-graduate 
preferred.  Metropolitan  standards  — 
competitive  pay.  Submit  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  picture.  Box  284,  Biditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-(X>PY  EDITOR  for  week- 
ly  group  in  one  of  nation’s  finest  sub¬ 
urban  areas  near  Rochester,  N.Y.  Must 
meet  top  metropolitan  standards.  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  Newspai)ers,  7  State  Street. 
PitUford,  N.Y. 


SCIENCE  REPORTER 
Blmphasis  on  medical  and  industrial 
resrarch.  Excellent  opportunity  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  rapidly-expanding  market.  Chart 
Area  2.  Good  s^ary  —  top  benefits. 
Combination  daily  over  100,000-M. 
Write  in  strict  confidence  stating  age. 
education,  work  experience,  references 
and  salary  desired.  Box  298,  Biditor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  BEST 

EDITOR-GBINERAL  MANAGE®  to 
pioneer  ambitious  reader-owned  news¬ 
paper  aiming  at  early  1965  publication  ; 
able,  determined  to  build  .America’s 
best  weekly.  Emphasis  public  issues, 
the  arts,  close  re^er  relationship,  but 
YOU  run  the  show.  Write  fully,  now. 
in  strictest  confidence.  Hiring  several 
months  away.  Personnel.  Berkeley 
Newspaper  (jooiwrative,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  898,  Berkeley.  Calif.  94703. 


WIRE  BIDITOR  for  morning  newspaper 
— 20,000  circulation.  Zone  1.  One-man 
desk.  Must  have  desk  experience  and 
knowledge  of  composing  room  and  TTS 
tape.  Excellent  job  benefits,  including 
life  insurance,  pension,  hospitalization. 
I'ine  opportunity  for  iissistant  wire 
editor  or  desk  man  on  larger  paper 
wanting  to  be  his  own  boss.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE  SPORTS?  AMBITIOUS? 
50-M  circulation  has  opening  for  out¬ 
standing  associate  sports  editor.  Send 
clips.  Elox  260,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 


BTIBIE  LANCE  WRITBIRS.  Unusual 
news  stories  wanted.  Off-beat,  exciting 
human  interest  items.  Facttial  account 
or  own  words.  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  44222. 


UNUSUAL.  DIFFEaiBINT? 

TOP  RATES  PAID  FOR  THE  UN¬ 
USUAL  &  DIFFERENT  NBIWS 
STORIES,  EXPOSE  CONFIDENTIAL 
&  CONFESSION  TYPE  FBIATURBIS, 
Eire. 

NA’nONAL  EXAMINE®,  INC. 

57  OLD  COUNTRY  RD, 
WBISTBURY,  N.Y. 
phone:  BIDGBWOOD  4-1111 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER 
BVee-lance  writer,  specializing  in  human 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  national 
newsiHiiier.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  resume  to: 

Marvin  S.  Weiss,  Biditor 
NATIONAL  TATTLER 
2717  North  Pulaski  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639 


$2  if  Lew  Little  Syndicate  uses  funny 
newspaper  tyix>.  double-meaning  you 
mail  first.  210  Post,  #915E,  San  BVan- 
cisco. 


Management  Sales 


NATIONAL 
SALES  MGR. 

School  Textbook  Division 

MAJOR  PUBLISHER 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Top  Salary  for  Top  Man 
Vice  Presidential  Caliber 
FEE  PAID 

STITT  AGENCY 

PUBLISHING  SPECIALISTS 
54S  FHth  Ave.  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

MU  7-7640 


Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily 
newspaper  in  central  Penna.  Night 
shift.  10  hot  metal  machines,  2  photo¬ 
setters.  Union  shop.  Box  232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATORS-JOURNEYMBIN.  Im¬ 
mediate.  Competency  375  lines  per 
hour.  Ideal  Sports  and  Family  area, 
hunting,  fishing,  boating,  and  skiing. 
Reply  to  Bob  McLellan,  foreman.  The 
Statesman,  P.  O.  Box  2208,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


OPERATORS  AND  FLOORMB3^  — 
severed  situations  open.  Union.  Can 
use  two  in  cold  type  paste  up.  35-hour 
week.  Day,  $134;  Swing,  $139;  Lobster, 
$144.  Paid  welfare  insurance.  Paid 
holidays.  Air-conditioned  plant.  All 
new  equipment.  No  floaters  or  boozers. 
Apply  Pi^uction  Manager,  Las  Vegas 
SUN,  900  South  Commerce  Street,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORBaiAN  — 
California  metropolitan  seeks  a  strong, 
first-class  man  with  proven  record  of 
accomplishment  for  a  “difficult’  room. 
Union  shop;  operating  in  TTS  and 
cold  type.  Will  pay  top  dollar  for  right 
man.  Send  resume  and  reasons  for 
thinking  you  can  handle  the  job  to 
Box  190,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Printers 


COMPOSINQ  ROOM  SCPFniU.TENDKNT 
Blast  Coast  medium-sized  dailv.  Union 
shop  including  TTS  operation.  .'o;>  i«y_ 
Send  resume  to  Bo.x  264,  ^..Ltor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINTER  —  union  or  qualifie<l.  State’s 
best  recreational  area.  Daily  iA-uder- 
Times,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGHlt 
Chicago-based  national  health  issocis- 
tion  has  opening  for  a  man  uniier  age 
35  to  handle  all  aspects  of  i>rodurtion 
of  journals,  booklets,  books,  etc.  Plant 
experience  not  necessary  but  must 
know  production  processes,  Chicago 
suppliers,  printing  buying.  Promising 
future  for  young  man  with  right  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  eye  for  detail  and 
esthetics.  Salary  open.  Send  resume 
including  salary  requirements.  Box  240, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

An  unusual  opportunity  in  newspaper 
plant  with  modern  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment.  including  computer,  and  with 
plans  for  photo  composition  in  near 
future. 

Prefer  30  to  40-year-old  man  with 
college  degree,  and  experience  to  super¬ 
vise  composing  room,  press  room, 
stereotype,  engraving  and  dispatch  de¬ 
partment. 

Combination  morning,  evening,  Sun¬ 
day  operation  of  better  than  80,000 
daily  and  60,000  Sunday.  Ixicated  in 
Southeast. 

Bbccellent  salary,  health  plan,  life 
insurance,  accident  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Reasonable  moving  expenses 
paid. 

Send  complete  resume,  including 
eduration,  work  experience,  age  and 
family  status,  salary  requirements, 
and  include  recent  photograph  if  avail¬ 
able  to  Box  302,  Editor  &  Ibiblisher. 
All  replies  treated  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence. 

Public  Relations 


PUBLICIST 

OR 

HOME  ECONOMIST 

.  .  .  with  experience  in  food 

writing.  Prefer  degree  in  Home 
Economics  or  Journalism.  Duties 
include  developing  food  release 
themes,  writing  food  articles,  book¬ 
lets  and  scripts.  Must  also  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  food  photography.  Sal¬ 
ary  will  be  commensurate  with 
background  and  experience. 

SEND  RESUME  TO: 

MR.  M.  R.  PICKENS 

Employment  Manager 


MAILROOM  FORBIMAN 
BIxcellent  opimrtunity  for  progressive 
experienced  leader  as  management’s 
representative  in  ITU  mailroom  of 
modern  metrofiolitan  newspaper — morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday — give  personal 
statistics  and  complete  background  in 
letter — Area  6,  Bex  182,  Biditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ATTBINTION  PRINTERS:  Have  im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  progressive  Tennes¬ 
see  daily  newspaper  for  an  experienced, 
fast  ad  markup-printer.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  rewonsibility.  Also  one 
combination  printer-operator,  ability  in 
all  phases  composing  operation.  Replies 
confidential.  Reply  to  Box  244,  Biditor 
&  Publisher, 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  as  Composing 
Room  and  BIngraving  Superintendent  to 
develop  photo  composition  in  hot  type 
plant.  Supervise  present  composing 
room,  develop  plans  for  photo  composi¬ 
tion,  establish  and  supervise  engraving 
department.  Supervisory  experience  or 
training  necessary,  Aigiroximately  50,- 
000  circulation  in  rapidly-grrowing  com¬ 
munity,  delightful  climate.  Zone  8. 
Resume  and  salary  range  to  Box  282, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 


Campbell  Soup  Company 

375  MEMORIAL  AVENUE 
CAMDEN,  N.  J.  08101 

An  BIqual  Opportunity  Blmployer 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  ASSISTANT  .  .  . 
We’re  searching  for  a  young  journalist 
to  assume  key  position  with  leading 
trade  association  in  (Chicago.  Writing 
is  major  function,  although  varied  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  personal  contact 
with  industry  executives  and  consumer 
and  trade  press  journalists.  Interest  or 
background  in  home  economics  helpful, 
but  not  essential.  Send  short  letter 
outlining  background  and  current  job. 
We  will  forward  complete  job  descrip¬ 
tion  and  details.  Reply  Box  275,  Biditor 
&  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
BVee  Information 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 
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S^juatlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

FX3GHKAI)  NEWSMAN,  colleBe  grad. 
7  year;  on  dailie*,  seeks  college  news 
bureau  job  in  /ones  5  or  7,  or  Col<^ 
rado  '.'/ntce  lively  copy  that  will  land 
on  copy  book— not  editor’s  wastebMket. 
No  sports.  Hox  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■n^.7llNG  I'OSmON  WANTED  by 
veU'roii  newsman.  Daily,  weekly,  trade 
inagiunne.  I’K  background.  AB  Degree. 
.Some  advanced  work.  Experienced  on 
top  inctroiMilitan  dailies.  Box  ,.92,  rldi- 
tor  &  rublisher. 


Adminintrative  | 

NO.  3  MAN  IN  40-M 
oriaiATION  WANTO  TO 
meet  no.  1  MAN  IN 
need  of  top  assistant 

Nearly  20  years  of  advertising,  news, 
sales  direction  and  labor  bargaining 
have  prepared  this  you^ful  civic 
leader  to  assume  second-in-command 
duties  with  skilled  publisher  or^neral 
manaffcr.  Has  nevsr  “floated.**  This  ad- 
vancement  is  required  (1)  to  exploit 
his  abilities  and  sound  judgement  in  all 
phases  of  newspapering,  and  (i2)  to 
put  his  children  through  college  in  the 
immecliate  decade.  Kindly  send  inquiry 
to  Box  197,  Mitor  &  Publisher.  Thank 
you.  _ 

IXrRMEll  CALIFORNIA  PUBUSHER 
of  24,000  (laily  desires  to  relocate  on 
West  Coast.  Seeks  jxisition  as  Pub¬ 
lisher.  (Kineral  Manager  or  Assistant 
to  Publisher.  Have  been  (leneral  Man- 
Jiger  of  Southwest  Daily  for  past  year. 
Resume  on  request.  Contact  A.  M. 
Tierney.  Rte.  2,  Box  337,  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.  Telephone  505-982-1043. 

PUBIJSHER  of  highly  successful, 
award-winning  offset  weekly  is  con- 
siilering  selling  out  for  profit.  Seeks 
challenging,  rewarding  job  here  or 
abroad.  Skilled  in  all  phases  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapering — from  top  to 
Isittom — front  and  back.  Marri^.  33, 
liest  references.  Box  263,  Eklitor  & 
Ihiblisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in  papers  up  to  30,000. 
From  complete  reorganization  to  help¬ 
ing  out  during  temixirary  cnsis.  A 
tremendous  record  of  circulation  and 
revenue  gains.  Offers  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram,  including  full  short  or  long 
term  promotion  programs.  For  com¬ 
plete  details  and  rates  write  Box  183, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  of  20,000 
wants  bigger  challenge.  Experienced, 
with  top  record  of  net  revenue  increase. 
College  grad.  Young — industrious.  Box 
146,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MGR.  AVAILABLE 
Veteran  Circulator,  Assistant,  and 
Supervisor.  ABC.  Elxpert  with  "Little 
Merchant.”  Dealers  and  District  Ad¬ 
visors.  Sound  promotion.  Cost-con¬ 
scious.  Top  references.  Box  196,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  willing  to 
relocate.  Young,  aggressive,  cost-con¬ 
scious,  promotion-minded,  family  man. 
Seventeen  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  including  "Little 
Merchant  Plan”.  Would  like  position 
with  strong,  aggressive  company  that 
offers  a  challenge.  Resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Box  233,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER.  "Homo 
Delivery  Specialist.”  Fourteen  years’ 
exiierienco.  Creative,  aggressive  pro¬ 
moter.  Cost-conscious.  Proven  top  rec¬ 
ord.  Wants  to  locate  with  alert,  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Reasonable  notice. 
Resume  upon  request.  Box  168,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

pPERlBNCED  ALL  PHASES  circu¬ 
lation.  Twenty-eight  years’  on  large 
dailies.  Age  47,  married ;  can  relocate. 
Box  702.  Bryan,  Texas. 


Clastified  Advertuing 

GAM — Twenty-five  years’  experience, 
(86,000  to  826,000);  producer! 

Box  127  Elditor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  16  years’ 
experience.  Small  to  medium  paper. 
BMt  references.  Box  143,  Editor  it 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  CAM  —  5  years’  experience. 
Strong  on  sales,  promotion,  layout. 
Presently  employed.  BA.,  family,  /one 
7.  8,  9  daily.  Box  271,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Ditplay  Advertising 

YOUNG  AD  MAN  (26),  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (both  classified  and  display), 
in  26,000  and  76,000  circulation 
brackets.  Some  college  and  promotional 
background.  Looking  for  a  demanding 
situation  offering  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  ! 

MANAGER  i 

8  year  above  average  record  ^ 

for  ISOM  daily  and  Sunday  paper.  i 

Available  and  ready  to  relocate  ! 

immedately.  Any  size  paper.  i 

If  you  are  interested  in  man  I 

with  ability  to  develop  and  or-  ' 

ganize  promotional  events,  with 
knowledge  of  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  techniques,  and  with  the 
foresight  that  will  provide  your 
paper  with  a  stable  and  pro¬ 
gressive  leadership. 

Write  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Resume  and  Progress  Report 
available  upon  request. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Now  em¬ 
ployed  6000  circulation  dailjr  in  Chart 
Area  4.  ’Thoroughly  experienced,  25 
years’  in  daily  field.  Good  leadership 
capabilities,  and  community-minded. 
Seek  responsible  position  in  Chart  Area 
3.  4,  5,  or  6.  Bbccellent  record.  Age  46, 
family  man,  B.J.  degree.  Box  289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIA’TELY  1  Work¬ 
ing  advertising  manager  or  sales. 
Honest,  reliable — tops  in  sales.  Wire 
me  and  I’ll  phone  you  at  once.  Royal 
Anderson,  1835  Brunetti  Way,  Sparks, 
Nevada. 

I’LL  MAKE  THE  BEST  advertising 
manager  some  large  weekly  or  small 
daily  in  Zone  2  ever  had.  Very  best 
references.  Write  Box  261,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAN  (43)  AND  WIFE  (39)  combina¬ 
tion.  Man  some  experience  in  ads  and 
layout.  Good  service  man.  Wife  knows 
rlassifie<),  office  procedure,  proofread¬ 
ing.  Both  willing  to  learn.  What  have 
you?  Prefer  West  Coast  or  Texas  Coast 
area.  Box  266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  from  Ohio 
medium-sizeti  daily.  Ten-year  sales  and 
promotion  background  on  same  paper : 
seeks  similar  ixisition  or  directorship 
on  daily  with  new  challenge.  J-grad, 
40.  Box  290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Feature  Writer  — 
Newsman,  currently  employed  on  small 
daily.  Experienced  Family.  Want 
Zone  3,  6,  7  or  8  Box  139,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FEATtJRE  WRI’Tini- 

REPORTER-CRinC 
Imaginative  women’s  editor.  Now  in 
California.  Box  181,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  SPOT  on  10- 
15,000  daily  sought  by  department  edi¬ 
tor,  29.  Currently  supervising  news 
staff  of  8.  Present  position  is  satis¬ 
fying,  but  offers  no  advancement.  Will 
wait  for  right  job  to  open.  Box  226. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  seeks  to  dupli¬ 
cate  success  in  converting  dull,  shoddy 
newspaper  into  sound,  comprehensive, 
highly-readable  daily  of  68,500  circula¬ 
tion.  More  than  20  years’  experience 
in  all  editorial  operations  in  Chicago, 

Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  challenging  editorial  jiost. 

Air-mail  replies  to:  Earnest  A.  Richter, 

Managing  Editor,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Striiies,  APO-503,  San  Oancisco,  Calif. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  Editorial 
Cartoonist  seeks  daily,  weekly  or  maga¬ 
zine  post  in  Southern  California,  pre¬ 
ferably  Los  Angeles  area.  Experienced, 
creative,  as  clips  will  prove.  Box  231, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  15-M  weekly,  inventive,  pro- 
motionally-minded  with  cost-saving 
ideas  both  front  and  back  shop — top 
photographer — seeks  paper  that  wants 
to  come  alive.  Bo.x  295,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

ENTERTAINMENT  EailTOR- 
COLUMNIST-RBVIBWER 
Age  38,  ten  years  present  job.  Ex¬ 
tensive  background  knowledge  theatre, 
related  arts.  Start  $175.  Clippings,  tear- 
sheets,  references  on  request.  Box  291, 

Eilitor  &  Publisher.  - - 

-  ,  PHOTOGRAPHER. REPOR'TBIR,  4 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPOR’TER  I  years’  with  college  publicity  office;  2 
seeks  women’s  page  job  area  9.  Has  I  years’  with  daily,  Collega  grad.  Prefer 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box  Zone  2,  8  or  9.  Box  1'79,  Editor  A  Pub- 
1826,  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher, 

FRUSTRATED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  married.  16  years’ 

WRITER-PHOTOtlRAPHER  staff  on  recently  defunct  N.Y.  daily. 

Employed  as  financial  analyst,  29.  con-  Editorial  experience.  Would  relocate 
servative  advocating  Constitutional  Gov-  for  tiermanent  position.  Resume  upon 
ernment  and  States’  Rights  —  capable  request.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

writer  and  photographer  —  seeks  new  - — — ^ ^ — — _ _ 

career  with  conservative  newspaper  or  Printers 

lieriodical  —  any  size  or  location.  _ _ _ 

jolfrSal^m^  Wm‘‘tighteJJ’‘’teit  ^t^  get  1  MECHANICAL  SUPERIN-TENDENT- 

S;xY79  afi^r  &^>ublishef 

seeKB  connection  with  nirirroejiTe 

GAL  RBPOR’TER.  still  young  but  with  .So°th-Sputoweet^  Age  4^ 

solid  experience  on  small  daily,  ready  i  ®*t**’J*®®*<l 

to  move  on  to  job  on  bigger  i>aper.  ■  *^*^*°*  doveloOTaont;  In- 

Box  296,  Editor  &  Publisher.  "^^plo^StlSd  tor 

GOING  OFFSET?  Editor  large  weekly,  *  ^*>- 

experienced  with  litho  prices  and 

having  money-saving  ideas,  wishes  as  ppTvmirp  i,«*  _-*.i 

editor  to  guide  established  paper 

through  economical  conversion.  Box  expenses 

288,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Impact.  °c?aSt?.  Vel^aK  sparkle. 

Fifteen  years’  newspapers.  Open  any  well-versed  TTS,  photo 

direction  —  news  or  other.  Age  39. 

Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher.  combing  stereotype,  engraving,  press- 

room,  dispatch.  Complete  resume  upon 
MAN  (30)  wants  newswriting  position  request.  Box  256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  COJffOSINO  ROOM  OENERAI,  FOBDCAN 

fXr  Box  293,  Editor  &  Pub-  ^  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 

_ ‘  newspaper  is  interested  in  being  con- 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  JOB  with  management  seeking  a  man 

opportunity  for  young,  ambitious,  sober  7'“  ex^rience  of  a  large  shop  wth 
man.  Age  28:  family;  seeks  permanent  “PeraUon.  Box  276,  Edi- 

future.  Lived  the  news  field  —  assist-  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

ant  and  wire  editor,  general  news,  page  ponnirmruu  iwAioAr'cm 

1  makeup,  photography.  Top  recom-  M^AGITO^^ 

mendations.  Contact:  Derele  Knepper, 

207  Kingman,  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  ^  SUPERINTpfDEOT 

(MU  2-1361)  Graphic  Arts  expert  with  30  years  ex- 

_ _ _ _  perience  in  magazine  and  newspaper 

KirvA/c  ^DACTCtAAM  publishing  and  commercial  printing. 

NbWb  CKAhlbMAN  ;  Experienced  all  departments,  all  new 

Nineteen  years’  experience,  last  seven  \  processes.  Excellent  record.  Seeks  im- 
M.B.  prize-winning  daily.  Highly  quali-  mediate  relocation  with  large  or  small 
fled  as  top  writer,  magazine  editor,  or  operation.  Box  286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
M.E.  Sterling  references.  Go  anywhere  ;  — 

prefer  waterfront  locale.  Alan  Pritch-  Puhllf  R^Intinwtm 

ard,  208  Country  CTub.  Grand  Junction.  _ r uutic  neianons 

_  AGENCY/CORPORA’TE  SLOT  —  Four 

years’  experience  industrial  copy,  non- 
NEWS  EXECUTIVE  profit  PR.  Will  relocate  for  creative 

Fourteen  years  all-around  experience  reeponsibllity.  Specialties  la  graphics, 
m  newsroom  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  294,  copy.  Age  27.  BS  degree,  family. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  i  Resume  on  request.  Box  142,  Editor  St 

I  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  33.  | - 

Marrietl.  Three  years’  weekly.  Police-  |  EXPERIENCED  REPOR’TER-EDITOR. 
features-city  hall.  Desire  weekly  or  now  a  feature  syndicate  salesman 
small  Michigan  daily  before  September,  traveling  the  U.S.,  seeks  sideline  in 
Bo.x  281,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  PR  or  ?.  Box  267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  six  years’  small  daily  I  Special  Promotions 

experience  seeking  metro  sports  staff  - - 

opening  Zone  9.  Best  of  references.  ^ECIAL  EDITIONS,  Busineea  Pages, 
Resume  and  samples  on  request.  Box  ,  Samples  on  request. 

283,  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  P-O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 
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Editorial 

REPORTER  seeks  change.  Good  educa¬ 
tion,  teaching  and  federal  government 
experience.  Clips  sent.  Age  27,  Family. 
Box  257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  SERVICE  NEWSMAN,  25,  seeks 
daily  newspaper  reporter-phot^rapher’s 
job  in  September,  Box  273,  i^itor  & 
Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

^♦^iDiroRT sT^orter?^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
j  56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  tilacements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  l^ployees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3398 


Photography 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Rol»ert  U.  Brown 


Double  Pay  for  Overtime 


No  ‘Lockout’ 
In  Toronto, 
Court  Rules 


The  six-day  week  has  been 
reduced  to  tlie  five-day  week  and 
in  practice,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  the  pay  for  five  days  has 
been  the  same  regardless  of 
which  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  were  worked  exclusive  of 
holidays. 

Striking  pressmen  have  clo.sed 
down  the  Detroit  newspapers  for 
more  than  a  month.  One  of  their 
demands  has  l)een  for  premium 
pay,  time-and-a-half,  for  their 
fifth  shift  when  it  falls  on 
Saturday. 

This  has  interesting  po.ssihili- 
ties. 

If  the  precedent  were  to  be 
e.stablished  to  pay  pressmen 
time-and-a-half  on  Saturday  in 
Detroit,  the  practice  would  cer¬ 
tainly  spread  to  other  cities. 

If  Saturday  work  is  worth 
premium  pay,  why  not  Sunday 
also  in  all  instances? 

“If  I  work  Monday  through 
Friday  at  $30  per  day  and  you 
do  exactly  the  same  work  at  the 
same  pay  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  but  end  up  with  $13 
more  in  your  weekly  pay  check, 
is  that  fair?  Why  shouldn’t  I 
get  the  same  pay  for  the  same 
work?”  Etcetera. 

The  picture  will  become  more 
complicated,  and  expensive  for 
publishers,  if  Congress  should 
start  to  consider  seriously  the 
Administration’s  bill  to  require 
double  time  pay  for  overtime 
work. 

Obviously,  everj'one  getting 
time-and-a-half  pay  will  insist 
it  is  for  overtime  work  and 
therefore  they  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  increased  to  double 
time  pay. 

*  «  * 

The  Administration’s  double 
time  pay  bill  is  being  pushed  on 


the  theory  that  it  will  force  em¬ 
ployers  to  hire  more  people 
rather  than  pay  such  a  high 
penalty  for  overtime  and  thus 
will  increase  emiiloyment. 

We  agree  with  those  who  con¬ 
tend  it  will  not  bring  about  the 
desired  result. 

The  M  a  n  p  o  w  e  r  Research 
Council  in  Milwaukee  recently 
released  a  .survey  of  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  manage¬ 
ments  representatives  of  over 
200  corporations  employing  320,- 
333  peoi)le. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
firms  paid  overtime  to  employes 
in  1063.  Eighty-one  percent  said 
enactment  of  the  double  time 
pay  for  overtime  bill  would  not 
reduce  unemployment. 

The  major  reason  given  by 
61 of  the  firms  for  not  re¬ 
placing  overtime  workers  with 
new  employes  was  the  lack  of 
skilled  workers  and  the  exces¬ 
sive  cost  of  developing  the 
needed  skills  through  company 
training  programs. 

Sixty-two  percent  reported  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation 
would  have  the  effect  of  stepi)ing 
up  their  company  plans  for 
automation. 

Sixty  percent  felt  that  the 
propo.sed  legislation  would  re- 
.sult  in  cost  increases  to  their 
customers. 

Summarizing,  a  majority  of 
industrialists  telieve  that  in¬ 
creasing  the  premium  pay  for 
overtime  work  would  not  in¬ 
crease  employment,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  increased  costs 
and  higher  prices,  and  might 
accelerate  the  trend  towards 
automation. 

The  .same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  newspaper  business,  in 
our  opinion. 


Toronto 

A  justice  of  the  Ontario  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  this  week 
that  the  month-old  work  stop¬ 
page  by  680  printers  is  not 
truly  a  lockout  and  he  ordered 
them  to  stop  using  the  term. 
The  newspapers  affected  are  the 
morning  Globe  turd  Mail,  the 
Star  and  the  Telefjrnm. 

Justice  Ed.son  Haines  renewed 
indefinitely  an  injunction  order¬ 
ing  the  Toronto  local  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  to  cease  publishing  .state¬ 
ments  that  they  have  been  locked 
out;  to  refrain  from  any  intimi¬ 
dation  or  obstruction  of  other 
emjjloyes  or  the  newspapers’ 
business,  and  to  limit  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pickets  at  the  new.spaper 
offices. 

The  injunction  will  remain  in 
effect  until  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  courts  with  a  series 
of  actions  against  the  union  and 
some  of  its  members  —  alleging 
libel,  interference  with  business 
and  other  new.spaper  employes 
—  or  until  the  labor  dispute  is 
re.solved. 

The  new'spapers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  normal-size 
papers,  using  non-union  and 
supervisory  personnel  in  com¬ 
posing  room  tasks. 

Out  Sim-e  July  9 

The  printers  walked  off  their 
jobs  July  9  when  the  newspa¬ 
pers  instituted  new’  procedures. 
Negotiations  on  a  work  contract 
to  replace  one  that  expired  Dec. 
31,  1962,  had  been  under  way 
for  22  months  and  the  main 
outstanding  issue  was  a  union 
demand  that  it  w’ould  control 
use  of  computers  in  setting  type. 

The  computer  issue  w’as  set¬ 
tled  in  conciliation  talks,  but 


negotiations  broke  off  ov.  three 
demands  by  the  publish  :  re¬ 
moval  of  printers’  fom  n  and 

assistants  from  the  ui,  bar¬ 
gaining  unit,  elimina  of 

make-work  practices,  '  the 
right  of  the  newspapei  o  in- 
trotluce  inoduction  melt  ods  in 
return  for  a  guarantee  a;ainst 
layoffs  due  to  automatio'i. 

The  printers  have  calb  d  the 
stoppage  a  lockout  on  the  lound 
that  the  publishers  f()j(  ,1  the 
walkout  by  demanding  neu-  work 
I'ules.  The  i)ublishers  e.dl  the 
stoppage  a  strike  and  have  .isked 
the  printers  individually  liy  let¬ 
ter  to  return.  .About  a  dozen 
have  done  so. 

Ju.stice  Haines  said  (he  term 
lockout  does  not  truly  represent 
the  situation  and  the  picsent 
stoppage  is  not  a  lockout  as  de- 
.scribed  in  the  Ontario  Labor 
Relations  .Act. 

C.liildren  l*icket 

He  ordered  the  union  to  re¬ 
move  “lockout”  from  its  pickets’ 
signs  and  union  officers  said  they 
would  comply.  The  printers  will 
be  limited  to  14  pickets  at  the 
Globe  and  Mail  jilant,  25  at  the 
Telegram,  and  3  outside  each 
entrance  at  the  Star,  plus  three 
at  entrances  of  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  new’spapers. 

Justice  Haines  condemned  the 
practice  of  having  children  in 
the  picket  lines.  He  noted  from 
photographs  that  a  child  “of  no 
more  than  3”  was  wearing  a 
placard  and  others  in  the  lines 
were  under  11  years  of  age. 

Some  of  the  printers  who  have 
returned  to  w’ork  are  domiciled 
in  the  Star  building. 

A  group  of  guild  members 
employed  at  the  Telegram  denied 
anyone  was  seeking  to  cut  off 
union  benefits  from  14  Telegram 
staffers  w’ho  elected  to  observe 
the  printers’  picket  lines.  The 
Telegram  contract  with  the 
guild  makes  the  crossing  of  a 
picket  line  optional  w’ith  the  in- 
div’idual.  In  other  contracts 
there  is  no  provision  for  honor¬ 
ing  the  picket  lines  of  others. 


PRESS  CARDS 


By  Henry  Soarpelli 
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V  HAT’S  BEEN  GOING 
DOWN 


AND  OUT 


FOR  YOUR  BENEFIT? 


DOWN  and  down  over  the  past  30  years  has  dropped 
the  unit  price  people  pay  for  electricity.  The  average  price 
|H-r  kilowatt-hour  for  home  use  is  less  than  half  what  it  was 
30  years  ago.  thanks  to  research  and  development— and  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  appliances. 

UP  and  up  has  gone  the  amount  of  electricity  provided  by 
America’s  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  to  serve  your  increasing  use.  This  supply  has  doubled 
in  the  past  ten  years,  will  double  again  in  the  next  ten. 


OUT  in  every  direction  across  the  country  have  gone 
interconnecting;  power  lines.  Investor-owned  companies 
across  most  of  the  nation  are  now  tied  together.  Whenever 
necessary,  companies  can  draw  power  from  each  other. 
Benefits  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient  generating  plants 
are  shared  over  ever-wider  areas. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  investor-owned  com¬ 
panies  can  supply  and  deliver  all  the  low-cost  electricity 
you— and  a  p,rowinp,  America— will  ever  need. 


INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES’ 

People  you  can  depend  on  to  power  America’s  progress 

I"  US.A. 


*Nimes  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine 
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Atlantic  City 
Calling’' 

Every  four  years  one  of  the  extras  that  spai  - 
kle  Scripps-Howard  convention  reporting  is 
the  daily  “Calling”  column-a  column  of 
trends  and  facts  that  often  reveals  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  to  expect  and  why. 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  San  Francisco  the  Scripps-Howard  team 
authored  “San  Francisco  Calling.” 

Beginning  August  24  it  will  be  the  Demo¬ 
crats  who  nominate  a  Presidential  candidate 
and  the  column  will  be  “Atlantic  City  Call¬ 
ing.”* 

The  strength  of  Scripps-Howard  report¬ 
ing  at  the  conventions  is  the  many  distin¬ 
guished  new.smen  who  operate  under  the 
lighthouse  symbol,  politically-seasoned,  per¬ 
ceptive,  smart,  alert  out  front  and  behind 
the  scenes. 

They  have  one  goal -expert,  accurate,  re¬ 
sponsible  reporting  of  the  naming  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


